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Nat’l Ass’n Officers 
Command Confidence 
In Company Circles 


Wilson and Liscomb Expected to 
Continue Sound Leadership of 
Organized Agents 


GAINS MADE AT PITTSBURGH 


Events There Indicate Closer Co- 
operation of All Interests in 
Stock Insurance 




















Members of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents who attended the 
forty-first annual convention last week 
left Pittsburgh Friday impressed that 
the association is going forward to 
achieve as worthwhile accomplishments 
as in the past but that much of the 
hue and cry of struggles with particular 
insurance companies will be absent in 
the future. The fortieth anniversary 
celebration last week was notable for 
the genuine and well-considered efforts 
of agents, numerous company organi- 
zations’ spokesmen and representatives 
of buyers’ groups to assure one another 
of mutual feelings of friendship and of 
a desire to cooperate in the solution 
of common problems. 

Reaction to Elections Favorable 


For the coming year the National As- 
sociation will again have as leaders men 
of mature judgment and long experience 
who enjoy the confidence and respect of 
their fellow agents and company execu- 
tives. W. Owen Wilson of Richmond, 
Va, the new president, established him- 
self as a worthy successor to Kenneth 
H. Bair, Greensburg, Pa. during the 
lst twelve months while he served as 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Charles F. Liscomb, Duluth, Minn, a 
veteran agent who represents some. of 





the Jargest stock fire and casualty com- 
panies in the country, has served on the 
National Association executive commit- 
tee for three years. Quiet, thoughtful, 
broadminded, as chairman of the com- 
mittee he is one to attract the cooper- 
ation of those with whom he must have 
contact in the coming year. 

While the National Association admin- 
istration will still be considering a num- 
ber of problems involving differences of 
viewpoint between companies and their 
agents, a greater share of time than ever 
before will be devoted undoubtedly to 
matters concerning the welfare of stock 
msurance as a whole. Meeting the com- 
petition of non-stock fire and casualty 
msurers and helping to shape insurance 
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The Ingredients 


Direct Mail policy histories show that Direct Mail busi- 
ness is staying business, provided it is done right. Successful 
users of Direct Mail strike a high average of accurate prospect 
diagnosis, and their sales therefore stick, a definite need having 
been covered. If names are listed regardless of their owners’ 
probable situations, average good results will not be had. And 
the Agent, disappointed and not realizing that his was the 
fault, may circulate the judgment that Direct Mail is “no good.” 





















Names that have the maximum prospect value. Careful 
following of Home Office instructions. Covering specific needs, 
whether lump sum or income. Use of organized sales talks. 
These are the ingredients of Direct Mail profit. And that profit 
is both immediate and deferred, and is drawn also from pros- 
pects supplied by name-list buyers who become centers of 
influence. 









“There's usually only one right way to do a thing,” is an 
old saying. And a true one about many things. Emphatically, 
Direct Mail is one of them. 
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Why Co.’s Can Not 
Insure Aviators At 
Usual Premium Rate 


J. E. Hoskins, Head of Actuarial 
Society Committee, Explains to 
State Air Officials 


GIVES FIGURES ON SAFETY 


Planes Little More Dangerous Than 
Automobiles But Hazard Is 
Entirely Extra 


One of the clearest expositions ever 
made of the aviation hazard in life in- 
surance was given by James E. Hos- 
kins, assistant actuary of the Travelers 
and chairman of the aviation commit- 
tee, Actuarial Society of America, when 
he talked before the sixth annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
State Aviation Officials at Hartford. It 
was a non-technical address designed to 
explain to the officials, to pilots, to fre- 
quent passengers, why insurance compa- 
nies cannot accept the aviation risk 
except with extra premium, a question 
often put challengingly to agents in 
the field, on the presumption by flyers 
that planes are as safe as automobiles. 
Mr. Hoskins demonstrated by figures 
that although planes are indeed almost 
as safe as private automobiles, the avia- 
tion hazard is an extra one above the 
normal which includes the automobile 
risk. Aviators ride in cars, too. Also 
he showed that as common carriers the 
planes rank far below trains or buses 
in safety. 

Mr. Hoskins’ talk, which should do a 
great deal toward clearing up misunder- 














standings between aviation personnel 
and insurance, follows in considerable 
part: 


Aviators and Loaded Dice 


In the last analysis the company can 
pay its claims only if its policyholders 
have paid in adequate contributions or 
premiums. Bear in mind the requirement 
that death must be about equally likely 
to each man in the group—by “eroup” 
meaning those who pay the same rate 
of premium. This will be important in 
our consideration of aviation risks. 

For a man to enter the group whose 
chance of death is higher than that of 
the rest of the group is like introducing 
loaded dice into a game of chance. He 
may happen to live longer than some of 
those whose chance of death, as mea- 
sured when the insurance was issued, 
was smaller, but the probabilities are in 
the other direction. If he asks to buy 
insurance for less than he would pay if 
the company insured only people with 
hazard similar to his own, then his po- 
sition is no different than if he asked 
his fellow policyholders to help him pay 
his grocer’s bill. In either case he is 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Your Business Can Be Orphaned, Too! 


Northwestern Mutual fieldmen are well equipped to develop the 
increasing market for business insurance. At this time—when Fire 
Prevention Week is focusing the attention of executives on the wis- 
dom of insuring property values — Northwestern Mutual’s national and 
direct mail advertising is directing the attention of the executives to 


the vital necessity of protecting the greatest of all values—the “brains” 
of the business. 


A dramatic and forceful magazine advertisement, of which the 
illustration and headline are shown above, will reach executive readers 


of NATION’S BUSINESS and TIME. 


Fieldmen are ready to develop and capitalize the interest aroused 
by this advertising, having recently been furnished a complete kit of 
tools, “Selling Life Insurance for Business Needs — From Wall Street 
to Main Street.” Attention provoking pre-call letters, concise proposal 
forms, a new survey presentation book, and a revised Collateral Agree- 
ments book assist the fieldmen in cultivating, qualifying, and closing 
their business insurance cases. 


7); aoe 
Northwestern 
Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance 
departments, now total a billion dollars—a great estate adminis- 
tered for the mutual welfare and protection of more than 600,000 
policyholders with 3 billion 700 million of insurance in force. 
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The conference of the Life Office 
Management held at the Wardman Park 
Hotel in Washington, D. C., last week 
was one of the finest meetings that or- 
ganization has held. The registration at 
43 was the largest the association has 
ever recorded. The arrangements com- 
mittee under chairmanship of Samuel E. 
Mooers, secretary, Acacia Mutual Life, 
did a splendid job. The exhibit of office 
machinery and equipment which filled 
one entire wing of the hotel lobby was 
an outstanding one. The program itself, 
covering a variety of topics, was inter- 
esting and constructive. 

Over and above all that was the fine 
cooperative spirit of this association in 
its efforts to meet the problems of com- 
pany management. The entire conference 
at Washington was indicative of an in- 
tense desire on the part of these home 
ofice men—many of them at or near the 
top in executive positions—to profit by 
the experience of others in regard to 
business methods, machinery and me- 
chanical operations, the handling and 
direction of personnel, and in return to 
contribute the results of their own ex- 
periences or experimentation. 

As one speaker expressed it: “Where- 
as all life insurance companies and as- 
sociations gather to talk trusteeship, this 
organization is the mechanism of trus- 
teeship in that it affords executives and 
others the means to discharge that job.” 
The Life Office Management Associa- 
tion, now thirteen years old, composed 
of 140 member companies, has definitely 
moved out of the period of feeling its 
way and is now driving ahead forcefully 
and constructively, filling an important 
place in the institution of life insurance. 

Personalities at the Meeting 

Some of the top executives present at 
the meeting were William Montgomery, 
president, Acacia Mutual Life; Adolph 
A. Rydgren, president, Continental 
American Life; Bertrand J. Perry, pres- 
ident, Massachusetts Mutual; S. F. Cla- 
baugh, president, Protective Life of Bir- 
mingham, and E. E. Reid, managing 
director, London Life of Ontario. From 
the greatest distance came Goro Shid- 
zume, assistant secretary, Taihei Life of 


Tokio, Japan, 
Among the guest speakers were Rob- 
ert W. Porter, president, Fund-Ameri- 


can Corp.; Dr. Henry C. Metcalf, direc- 
tor, Bureau of Personnel Administra- 
tion; Col. Edward J. McCormack, assist- 
ant coordinator, Social Security Board; 
Rasely, executive vice-president, 
Burdett ¢ Collere. Boston. 
Gordon A. Hardwick, vice-president, 
Penn Mutual, who is president of L. O 
and was re-elected for another 
term at this meeting. presided over the 
business sessions, His presidential ad- 
dress is briefly reviewed in another part 
of this report. Frank L. Rowland, exec- 
utive secretary of the association, and 
members of his staff were responsible 
for a smooth running program. 
Entertainment a Feature 
Entertainment of delegates started 
Wednesday afternoon with a visit to the 
New home office building of the Acacia. 
President William Montgomery received 
tach of the visitors in his office, a hand- 
‘ome panelled room, which commands 
Tomi its windows a view not duplicated 
Y any other insurance office in Amer- 
ica. Directly across the park, little more 


anagement 


By Paul Troth 


than a block away, is the Capitol of the 


United States. 


Members of the arrangements com- 
mittee were Mr. Mooers; Gilbert C. 


Clark of the Equitable Life of Wash- 
ington; Otto Hammerlund, Lloyd K. 
Crippen, Ralph E. Heitmuller, Lester H. 
Van Ness and Donald F. Roberts, all of 
the Acacia. Their wives served on the 
ladies’ entertainment committee. 
Besides that group Burt Langhenry of 
the Acacia agency department was by no 
means the least responsible for the suc- 
cess of the entertainment committee. He 
was on the job early and late, acting as 
a genial host, master of ceremonies, or 
director of sightseeing expeditions to 
various points of historical interest. 
For the banquet Thursday evening 
Phil Lampkins’ orchestra, one of the 
most popular in the city, ordinarily en- 
gaged at the Capitol Theatre, was pres- 
ent to play for the dancing. A group of 
nearly thirty girls from the Acacia home 
office attended the dinner as hostesses. 
A feature of entertainment at the ban- 
quet occurred when nearly sixty mem- 
bers of the Boys Club Band of the Met- 


ropolitan Police Department marched on 
the floor. There are more than 4,000 
boys in the organization. Major Ernest 
W. Brown, sunerintendent of police, 
Washington, was a dinner guest. 

On Friday Mrs. William Montgomery 
entertained the ladies at luncheon at her 
home, “Blythe Knoll.” In the afternoon 
they joined the men on a trip to Mt. 
Vernon, Alexandria and Arlington. The 
party stopped for dinner at Rixey Man- 
sion, lovely old ig? home of the late 
Admiral Rixey, U. S. Navy. They made 
a night tour of ‘Washington and returned 
to the hotel in time for a short moving 
picture presented by Dictaphone Sales 
Corp. in the Little Theatre. On Satur- 
day many of the conventioneers attend- 
ed the football game at the U. S. Naval 
Academy in Annapolis. 

Each day of the conference the Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corp, issued the 
L. O. M. A. News produced on the Mul- 
tilith, one of the machines they were 
demonstrating. There were seventeen 
exhibitors in all at the meeting. 

Business Conferences Instructive 

Sessions the first day, September 30, 


Gordon Hardwick Traces Trend 
Of Management In New Fields 


In his presidential address Gordon A. 
Hardwick pointed to some of the trends 
in the approach to the problem of man- 
agement and called attention to the posi- 
influence the Life Office Management 
Association is exerting in the develop- 
ment of management methods, its com- 
prehensive accumulation of literature and 
the achievements of the L.O.M.A. Insti- 
tute. He said in part: 

“The papers at this meeting reflect the 
increasing intensity of desire on the part 
of executives to determine upon and ap- 
ply the one best method of dealing with 
any given problem. 

“Outstanding among recent 
the widespread installation of planning 
departments and budgetary control pro- 
grams, seldom heard of nor even regard- 
ed as applicable to the life insurance busi- 
ness until recent years. 

“Much progress has been made in the 
scientific selection, placement, training 
and promotion of home office employes 

Scientific salary plans for clerical 
workers involving job analyses, job speci- 
fication and job classification have been 
for some time receiving the earnest con- 


tive 


trends is 


sideration of management and have been 
adopvted by many companies.” 
He continued: “While the line of de- 


mercation between adequate supervision 
and top-heavy supervision depends upon 
the specific situation concerned, some gen- 
eral principles have been developed by 
which the effectiveness or ineffectiveness 
of supervision may be tested. Manage- 


ment must continue in its endeavors to 
uncover the methods of determining ef- 
fective supervision. 

“In its striving toward the more scien- 


tific, management has recognized one in- 
valuable tool which it possesses—training. 
This association through its Institute has 
pioneered in the teaching of non-technical 





GORDON A. HARDWICK 


home office workers and management has 
used this means of improving personnel, 
knowing that the benefits will spread up- 
ward finally to better the caliber of man- 
agement itself. 

“Management in essence implies the 
definition and solution of problems. I 
think it an important trend that manage- 
ment has been aware of these problems, 
since in recognizing the fact that we must 
find the yet unknown answers to certain 
questions we are moving ahead in the 
right direction. Surely home office man- 
agement during the past decade has been 
alive to the challenge of new develop- 
ments.” 


Association 
Washington 


were devoted to the educational seminar 
of the L. O. M. A, Institute, presided 
over by Casper K. Blackburn, educa- 
tional secretary. A speaker at that meet- 
ing, C. M. Kahler, insurance professor, 
Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, said: “In such a short space of 
time, four years from birth, few organi- 
zations can boast of as worthwhile and 
far-reaching achievements as those of 
the Institute. A gap in the educational 
needs of a group of individuals has been 
well filled.” A summary of other papers 
is given elsewhere in this edition of The 
Eastern Underwriter. 

President Montgomery of the Acacia 
welcomed the conference to Washington 
at the start of the main conference 
Thursday morning. He was followed by 
Gordon A. Hardwick, association presi- 
dent. Three guest speakers whose pa- 
pers are reviewed briefly elsewhere were 
on the Thursday program. In the after- 
noon W. J. Harper, personnel officer, 
Metropolitan Life, presided over the ses- 
sion when David Bradley, supervisor, 
Prudential, explained his company’s of- 
fice employes suggestion plan. Miss 
Marion A. Bills, assistant secretary 
Aetna Life, delivered the progress re- 
port of the committee on intelligence 
and aptitude tests for clerical workers. 

Mr. Bradley said: “Our suggestion 
plan is successful because the employes 
know that the executive heads of the 
company are interested in it. About 41% 
of home office suggestions are approved. 
The executive head of the branch or 
department is consulted and the employe 
is notified by letter of the approval and 
adoption of the plan.” 


Machines and Methods 


New applications of tabulating equip- 
ment to life office operations were dis- 
cussed at the conference session Friday 
morning presided over by R. Wells Leib, 
statistician, Franklin Life. Photographic 
slides projected on a large screen played 
a prominent part in this symposium. The 
speakers indicated that changes and im- 
provements in punched card methods, 
its possibility for expansion, the ease of 
training personnel in use of the system, 
have made these companies adopt that 
as the basis of their accounting systems. 
It brings about speed and efficiency. In 
the case of premium accounting the work 
can be done closer to the month being 
billed. 

The entire session showed a definite 
trend on the part of life companies tow- 
ard the application of new methods, time 
saving devices, mechanical methods for 
speed and accuracy. Speakers were 
these: D. N. Clark, comptroller, Phoenix 
Mutual; G. E. Cannon, assistant actuary, 
Oregon Mutual Life; M. H. LeVita, 
statistician, Fidelity Mutual; Wm. F. 
Hagerman, comptroller, Minnesota Mu- 
tual, 

Richard Boissard, vice-president, Na- 
tional Guardian Life, discussed factors 
influencing acquisition and renewed costs 
which occur during the growth of a life 
company. Some of the significant rela- 
tions as brought out in his paper are 
reviewed elsewhere. 

An amusing paper which focused 
tention on some of the trite and hack 
neyed expressions used by some business 
men was that of Mr. Rasely on “Better 
Letter Writing.” O. M. A. has pre- 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Luther - Keffer Agency At Hartford 
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FRIENDS. THE BUILDING 


8 To a 


Members of the Luther-Keffer agency force on their arrival at the Aetna Life 


home office in Hartford. 


In the fore-ground are R. H. Keffer, Vice-President 


S. T. Whatley and K. A. Luther. 


The entire agency force of the Luther- 
Keffer agency, Aetna Life, New York, 
visited the home office of the company 
in Hartford one day last week. It was 
the first time the organization had made 
the trip in a block. A special coach and 
a special diner were engaged for the 
trip to and from New York. 

At the home office the group was roy- 
ally received. Appropriate banners and 
placards acknowledging their visit were 
placed about the building. S. T. What- 


ley, vice-president, met the party on 
their arrival. They were received by 
Morgan B. Brainard, president, and R. 
B. Coolidge, superintendent of agencies. 
C. V. Pickering, advertising manager of 
the company, was master of ceremonies. 
For the luncheon he had prepared a 
special menu with many choice life in- 
surance dishes. 

The group made a tour of the build- 
ing, saw the home office in operation. 
In the afternoon a sports program was 
arranged. 





NEW CANADA LIFE MANAGERS 





J. J. Grozelle at Vancouver Succeeds 
R. George McCuish, Retired; A. G. 
MacKenzie at Windsor 


Two new appointments of branch man- 
agers have been made by the Canada 
Life. J. J. Grozelle, previously in charge 
of the company’s organization at Wind- 
sor, Ont., has been appointed to the 
managership of the company’s Vancou- 
ver branch, where he will succeed R. 
George McCuish who is retiring from 
the company’s service due to ill health. 

To fill the vacancy at the head of the 
Windsor branch, the company has ap- 
pointed A. G. MacKenzie as manager for 
that city. Mr. MacKenzie takes up his 
new duties after being associated for 
some time with both the Detroit and 
Montreal branches, He has done educa- 
tional and training work in both 
branches and has latterly been educa- 
tional instructor of the Montreal branch. 

Mr. McCuish is one of the veterans 
of the Canada Life in point of service 
and one of the best known managers 
of the company, having been associated 
with the Canada Life for twenty-one 
years, eight of which he spent as man- 
ager at Regina and the remaining thir- 
teen as manager at Vancouver. 





DINNER TO VICTOROFF 





Jersey City Personalities at First Anni- 
versary Affair of Bankers National 
General Agent 
_ Having produced over $1,200,000 of bus- 
iness in the year that he has been the 
general agent of the Bankers’ National 
Life in Jersey City, with offices in The 
Jersey Journal Building, Irving Victoroff 
was the guest last week at an anni- 
versary dinner given in his honor on 
the roof of the Hotel Plaza, Journal 

Square. 

Ralph R. Lounsbury, president of the 
company, presented an onyx desk set. 
Gifts were presented Mr. Victoroff from 
his staff and from personal friends, and 
addresses were made by First Assistant 
Prosecutor William George, Edwin B. 
Lord, executive secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Judge William 
S. Stuhr, one of the directors of the 
company. 


Actuarial Groups to Meet 
Jointly at White Sulphur 


The Actuarial Society of America and 
the American Institute of Actuaries will 
hold a joint Fall meeting at White Sul- 
phur Springs October 26-28. Because 
sessions of both organizations will be 
held Monday, the Institute in the morn- 
ing, the Society in the afternoon. 

R. C. McCankie, president of the In- 
stitute, will preside at the Tuesday joint 
session which will discuss informally 
mortality and disability experience; in- 
terest refurn, investments and reserves; 
dividends ; production trends ; accounting. 

M. A. Linton, head of the Society, 
will be chairman of the Wednesday ses- 
sion which will discuss social security 
legislation. 


Many Life Insurance Cos. 


Among Direct Mail Leaders 


Five life insurance companies, the 
Acacia Mutual for the fifth time, the 
Bankers Life of Iowa, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, Monarch and Ohio National were 
among the fifty concerns named by the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association as 
among the fifty leading users of direct 
mail in the entire country for 1936. The 
Bankers Life material is a series of let- 
ters and booklets used by salesmen in 
conjunction with the company’s national 
magazine advertising. 

The fifty winning campaigns, repre- 
senting business concerns in every field 
of activity, are being displayed for the 
first time in Cincinnati this week, at the 
annual Direct Mail convention, Follow- 
ing that meeting, they will be sent on 
a tour of the country where they will be 
displayed under the sponsorship of local 
advertising clubs. 

This is the fifth time in which Acacia 
has received this honor. Acacia first won 
in 1931, and again in 1933, 1934, 1935 and 
1936. Acacia appears to be the only life 
insurance company to have received the 
famous award five times. 





Brokers’ Telegram To Knox 


Editor The Eastern Underwriter: We 
have read your editorial criticising us for 
signing a telegram of protest to Col. 
Frank Knox for his unjustified statement 
that “today no life insurance policy is se- 
cure, no savings account is safe.” Your 
statement that we have put the insurance 
business on the spot of course is absurd. 
It is not we, but Col. Knox who put it 
on the spot. Your statement that we have 
undertaken to speak for the associations 
of which we were formerly presidents is 
untrue. Had you read our telegram care- 
fully you would have noticed that we 
merely appended after our names the 
fact that we were past presidents of in- 
surance organizations. We have just as 
much right to state our previous connec- 
tion with these associations so that the 
world may know who we are as you have 
to append after your name the fact that 
you are editor of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 


JACOB L. SCHEIDER, MORTIMER 
L. NATHANSON, HERMAN A. BAY- 
ERN, PAUL SIMON, SAMUEL D. 
ROSAN, CHARLES GRIFFEN, 
HARRY G. ELLIS, JR. ADOLPH 
—- SAMUEL S. WOLF- 
SON. 


(Editor’s Note: The above signatories 
are nine men well known in insurance 
production circles of Greater New York 
who are or have been heads of brokerage 
associations. ) 








DONALD C. KEANE G. A. 


TOM BRENNAN 





YESTERDAY 


TODAY 


TOMORROW 


-Organized Service- 
THE KEANE AGENCY 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CH 4-2384 225 west 34 STREET 


“MINUTE MEN” 


JACK FAIRWEATHER 


R. D. LICHTERMANN ASSOC. 


CHET LEROY 
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SUN LIFE’S NEW PUBLICATION 





“Paragraphs” to Go to Prospects and 
Policyholders Telling Oddities of 
the World News 


“Paragraphs” is the name of a new 
monthly publication by the Sun Life of 
Canada sales promotion division. It 1s 
intended for sending to prospects and 
policyholders and contains oddities of 
the news. There is no direct insurance 
message but the agent signs this intro- 
duction, “No doubt you tire of wading 
through the columns of day-to-day grind 
in your paper, and long-winded maga- 
ines—I confess I do at times. Here are 
a few choice paragraphs gleaned from 
the doings of an odd but interesting 
world—.” At present it is planned to 
print six issues. 

Typical of some paragraphs: “Lon- 
doners are practical, really! Ere many 
moons have passed, all Sir James or 
Lady So-and-So will have to do to get 
the correct time is dial ‘T-I-M-E’ on the 
phone. An automatic electric talking 
clock on the other end will answer, 
giving the exact time at that instant. 
Time marches on! 

“Running between Montreal and To- 
ronto, pulling a regular passenger train 
on schedule, a Canadian locomotive of 
the usual type and design was clocked 
at 128 miles per hour by officials. (Steam 
locomotives have no speedometer.) 

“While genius and science continue the 
search for Truth, we can all rest easy 
on one score—we'll all leave this world 
some day.” 





PUT ALL AGENCIES TOGETHER 

All Los Angeles offices of the New 
York Life are now located in the Pacific 
National building at Ninth and Hill 
Streets, where new quarters were opened 
on Monday in charge of Clark E. Bell, 
inspector of agencies for the Southern 
California-Arizona area. In the new lo- 
cation two entire floors, the fifth and 
sixth, are occupied. 
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Bookstaver Agents To- 
Honor Manager Klein 


gIG MEETING LAUNCHES DRIVE 





Morris Heads Committee; Ralph 
Harry 'Smith and E. S. Tank of 
Travelers on Program 





Under direction of Harry Morris, ex- 
ecutive chairman, more than 100 agents 
of the Jos, D. Bookstaver Agency, Inc., 
Travelers, New York, met at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania on September 29 to launch 
the year-end production drive in honor 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Elias 
Klein with the agency. Mr. Klein is 
agency manager. , ; 

Ralph L. Smith, assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies, Travelers, praised the 
accomplishments of Mr. Klein during the 
past quarter century and urged the 
agents present that they direct their ef- 
forts toward holding the Bookstaver 
agency in first place for the company, 
where it has been since 1920. Another 
speaker was Edward S. Tank, Group 
supervisor of the company, who offered 
the agents generous assistance with their 
Group business, - 

The campaign committee includes as 
division heads Morris Schwartzberg, 
Max Moser, Max A. Gilberg, Samuel 
Bassin, Julius G. Feit and Jennie Mor- 
rison. Prizes will be awarded the lead- 
ing agents each month. The grand 
prize will be an all-expense trip to the 
1937 convention of the National Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters in Denver. 
Many applications have already been 
turned in. 

At the meeting Mr. Morris presented 
two outstanding entertainers, 


Travelers Shifts Several 


Managers of Life Branches 


Several changes in management of 
Travelers branch offices have been oc- 
casioned by the resignation, because of 
ill health, of Norman F. Clendenen, 
manager of life, accident and group, at 
the Travelers’ Pittsburgh office. Mr. 
Clendenen will be succeeded by Warren 
W. Hampe, life, accident and group 
manager at Worcester, Mass. Mr. 
Hampe’s place will be taken by Llewel- 
lyn A. Tobie, who has been serving as 
life, accident and group manager at 
Rochester, N. Y. The vacancy at Roch- 
ester will be filled by Fred L. Mason, 
assistant manager of the Insurance Ex- 
change branch at Chicago. 

Mr. Clendenen started his career with 
the Travelers in the Los Angeles of- 
fice, of which he subsequently became 
assistant manager. From Los Angeles 
he went to San Francisco as assistant 
manager. Later he became manager of 
agency development at Oakland. From 
California he was transferred to Pitts- 
burgh, 

In being transferred to Pittsburgh, Mr. 
Hampe returns to the office of which 
he was once assistant manager. He 
has been manager at Worcester since 
1928. Mr. Tobie was assistant manager 
of the Hartford branch office prior to 
his transfer to Rochester. He also served 
lor some time as a bank examiner for 
the State of Connecticut. 








Conn. Mutual General Agents 
Holding Regional Meetings 


Regional round table meetings for the 
discussion of problems confronting gen- 
eral agents are being held for the gen- 
tral agents of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life during October and November at 
central points throughout the country. 
These meetings will be conducted on the 
same lines as the general agents’ Round 
Tables held during the past several 
years at the home office. 

_ n charge of these meetings is Super- 
imtendent of Agencies Vincent B. Cof- 
n, assisted by Assistant Superintendent 
ot Agencies Fred O. Lyter, George F. 
B. Smith and Raymond W. Simpkin 
and Educational Director Edward C. 
Andersen. 
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MEDICAL VIEW OF CLAIMS 

Dr. George E. Tucker of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, formerly 
a director of the Aetna Life, was the 
guest speaker at the meeting of last 
week of the Los Angeles Casualty Ad- 
justers Association. His talk covered a 
discussion of the value to every claims 
man in the casualty insurance business 
of a practical knowledge of medicine. 
“Many casualty cases,” he said, “could 


be controlled before the heavy expense 
of professional medical advice is sought, 
if the claims man on the case had pre- 
liminary knowledge of the medical and 
legal side of accidents.” Dr. Tucker has 
been active in claims work in southern 
California for many years and at pres- 
ent he is a medical-legal consultant and 
instructor at the U.S.C. extension school 
-conducting a class in medical jurispru- 
dence. . 


“GONE WITH THE WIND” SPEECH 
“Gone With the Wind,” title of the 
Margaret Mitchell best-selling novel 
about the Civil War, is also a good title 
for the message life agents have to carry 
to the public about some other forms 
of investment, the Akron Life Under- 
writers Association was told by Robert 
Guinther, prominent attorney of that 
city. Orville G. Welsh, agency manager 
for the Equitable of Iowa there, had the 
speech mimeographed and distributed, 





CONNECTICUT CALENDAR 
Old Connecticut scenes are depicted 
on the Connecticut Mutual Life’s calen- 
dar for 1937. The first picture, printed 


in blue and black, shows the old historic 
State House in Hartford as it was a 
hundred years aco. Other pictures in- 
clude a covered bridge, an ancient mill 
with water wheel, an old lighthouse. 


Eubank’s ‘Permanent Investment’ Chart 


The Gerald A. Eubank agency of the 
Prudential, 40 Wall Street, New York, 
has prepared and is distributing a chart 
which shows that life insurance is a good 
permanent investment by this proof: if 
in an estate of a certain size the taxes 
to come due upon death are computed 
and an attempt made to create a fund 
to take care of said taxes, the full fund 


i. 2. 3. 


being created either instantly by insur- 
ance or gradually by saving the insur- 
ance premiums and investing them at 
% compound interest, on an average 
the man will not live long enough to 
complete the fund by savings. The 
table is copyrighted by Gerald A. Eu- 
bank & Co., Inc., and it is reproduced 
in part below by special permission: 


Age 30 Age40 Age50 Age60 Age 65 
Annual Premium per $1,000 for Insur- 
ance Shown in Column 3. 
4 $17.04 $24.63 $61.17 


$37.98 $79.82 


Accumulations Years Necessary To Accumulate A 
Net Taxable Total New Suggested Necessary to Sum Equivalent to Estate Value of 
Estate after York and Beneficiary Equal Estate Insurance. 
Deductions Federal Owned Value of Life Based On 4% Compound Interest, Net 
and Exemptions Estate Taxes Insurance Insurance After All Income Taxes. 

$ 100,000 $ 10.680 $ 10,000 $ 12,082 34* 27* 20* 14* 12 
200,000 28,140 28,000 35,265 34* 28* 21 15 12 
500,000 93,500 93,000 123,287 i 29 22 15 13 
700,000 144,580 100,000 138,968 36 29 22 16 13 
1,000,000 232,460 100,000 150,421 38 31 24 17 14 
1,500,000 400,360 100,000 158,006 39 32 24 18 14 
2,000,000 584,220 100,000 166,466 40, 33 25 18 15 
3,000,000 999,980 100,000 186,343 42 35 27 20 16 
5,000,000 2,022,620 100,000 243,610 48 40 32 24 20 
pe ee a errr ree 35.33 28.18 20.91 14.10 11.10 


* Life Expectancy Will Allow Completion of Accumulation. 


Copyright 1936 G. A. Eubank & Co., Inc. 


John A. Stevenson At 

Faser Agency Dinner 
TOWER C. SNOW UNIT MANAGER 
Penn Mutual Vice-Presid 


tA 
Promotion; Unit Will Follow 
Plan of Agency 











At a dinner meeting of the Henry M. 
Faser agency, Penn Mutual, New York, 
held October 1, John A. Stevenson, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the company, 
announced the appointment of Tower C. 
Snow as a unit manager in the agency. 
Mr. Snow has been given the job of 
building a unit along the same lines now 
being followed by the agency—no one 
over thirty years old and special em- 
phasis on educational background. 

Mr. Snow entered the life insurance 
business and the Faser agency on March 
16, 1936. He has made an outstanding 
record for consistent production, having 
made the Five Star Club five out of a 
possible seven months and the Leaders’ 
Club three months. He has paid for 
thirty-six lives, for $116,683. Mr. Snow 
was one of a group of young men fea- 
tured in The Eastern Underwriter Gold 
Book of Life Insurance Selling this year. 

Addressing the group, Vice-president 
Stevenson reaffirmed his confidence in 
the successful future of the experiment 
now being carried on in the Faser agen- 
cy. He stated that life insurance is un- 
doubtedly a business for young men and 
pointed out the great opportunities it 
offers. Also he stressed the fact that 
life insurance today and in the future 
will have to be sold by trained men, well 
educated in all phases of the business. 
“This,” he said, “offers a young man 
with a good educational background a 
wonderful chance to become a real pro- 
fessional underwriter.” 





DeLong Agency Appoints 
A. E. Anderson Unit Mgr. 


A. Edward Anderson, for eleven years 
in the life insurance business, has been 
appointed unit manager in the Charles 
E. DeLong agency, Mutual Benefit, New 
York. He will be in charge of a group 
of fifteen newer men in the agency with 
freedom to add to and develop that 
group in line with the sales ideas he has 
found successful. 

Mr. Anderson goes to his new position 
with eleven years’ experience in the life 
insurance business, first as personal pro- 
ducer and for the last three years as 
sales director. During the war he was 
captain of field artillery. After resign- 
ing from the army he was in business 
for himself for several years before 
turning to life insurance. 

This appointment is in line with the 
policy of the DeLong Agency of divid- 
ing the total number of eighty-five full- 
time men into smaller integrated groups 
under competent leadership, all units co- 
operating in the general agency program. 


SPRAGUE AGENCY HAS DINNER 


Home Office Guests Present; Gain of 
93% in New Business; Lewis Sprague 
Speaks in Newark 
The Lewis C. Sprague agency, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, New York, recently 
held a dinner meeting at the Barclay 
for the purpose of reviewing the accom- 
plishments of the year to date and laying 
plans for the balance of 1936. Malcolm 
L. Williams and Roy Hoffman were 
present from the home office and spoke 

briefly. 

The Sprague agency is leading the 
company in production from first year 
men. Older men in the agency in point 
of service show a sharp improvement in 
volume of production. Volume of new 
business is running 93% ahead of the 
same period in 1935. The agency has 
chalked up nineteen consecutive monthly 
plus signs. 

On Monday this week Mr. Sprague 
addressed the A. F. Gillis agency of the 
Provident in Newark. He talked about 
keeping business methods simple. 
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Union Central Names 
Two Branch Managers 


INDIANAPOLIS, FORT WAYNE 


O. D. Pritchard Bead of Underwriters 
Association; S. W. McGill Was 
Army, Newspaper Man 





Oren D. Pritchard and Stephenson W. 
McGill have been appointed managers of 
branch offices of the Union Central Life 
at Indianapolis and Fort Wayne, re- 
spectively. Mr. Pritchard succeeds E. 
Robert Shannon, resigned, and Mr. Mc- 
Gill succeeds Mr. Pritchard. 

Mr. Pritchard, a native of Indiana, was 
born and reared in Franklin. Educated 
at Franklin College, he entered the life 
insurance business in 1924 as a personal 
producer in Indianapolis. During the 
next ten years he represented the same 
company as an agency executive in In- 
diana, Illinois and Florida. In 1934 he 
joined The Union Central as assistant 
manager of the Indianapolis office. In 
August of that year he was appointed 
manager of a newly established branch 
office in Fort Wayne, where he has re- 
mained since. He is president of the 
Fort Wayne Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. McGill was born in Louisville and 
educated at Vanderbilt University. Be- 
fore entering the life insurance business 
he spent twenty years in educational and 
philanthropic work, during which time 
he raised sums in excess of $50,000,000 for 
religious, school and welfare purposes. 
He has received honorary degrees from 
Louisville Seminary, Southwestern Uni- 
versity and Center College. During and 
after the World War he was sent over- 
seas and was made field superintendent 
in charge of vocational adjustment with 
the Army of Occupation. At that time, 
too, he served as an Associated Press 
correspondent. He entered life insurance 
with The Union Central in Louisville in 
1928, signing his first full-time contract 
the following year. In May, 1930, he 
transferred to Fort Wayne, where he 
served as district manager under the In- 
dianapolis agency. His first year in the 
Indiana territory he paid for more than 
$500,000 of new business. When Mr. 
Pritchard opened the branch office in 
Fort Wayne, Mr. McGill was made as- 
sistant manager. 





GETS SMALLER PAGE SIZE 





Penn Mutual News Letter Now Printed 
to Fit the Pocket; Issued Twice 
Instead of Once a Month 

The Penn Mutual News Letter, maga- 
zine for the company’s field force which 
for some years has been coming out 
monthly with large size pages, is now 
appearing twice a month and is printed 
in a small pocket size. The first number 
in the new format has just been issued. 
Field Flashes and Behind the Counter, 
two other publications, have been dis- 
continued and their material will appear 
in the News Letter. 

One of the advantages of the new 
form is that pages can be clipped for a 
standard-size loose-leaf note book. The 
general contents and make-up are the 
same as before. 

Stewart Anderson is editor of Penn 
Mutual News Letter and Carroll Frey 
associate editor. 





DR. WENSTRAND VISITS FIELD 


Dr. D. E. W. Wenstrand, who on 
August 1 succeeded Dr. John Welton 
Fisher as chief medical director of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, made his first 
excursion into the field to meet local 
examiners as well as agents on Septem- 
ber 30 when, accompanied by U. H. 
Poindexter, assistant director of agenc- 
ies, he was a guest of honor at an agency 
meeting conducted by C. H. Poindester, 
general agent at St. Louis, Mo., celebrat- 
ing the fourth anniversary of his ap- 
pointment. Dr. Wenstrand was principal 
speaker at a banquet which closed the 
affair, at which local examiners in the 
territory were special guests. 





NORDSTROM DULUTH MANAGER 





Opens New Agency for Guardian in 
Home Town; Had Experience in 
Chicago and New York 
Charles I. Nordstrom has been ap- 
pointed head of a new agency of the 
Guardian Life in Duluth, Minn., which 
opened the first of this month, For some 
years Mr. Nordstrom was with the 
Equitable Society both in Minnesota and 
New York, so that he now is “back 
home.” He began as an agent with the 
Equitable in Duluth in 1916; became 
agency manager there until the office 
was merged with the W. W. Klingman 
agency, St. Paul. He was assistant to 
Mr. Klingman, then became agency man- 
ager for Northern Illinois with Chicago 
as headquarters, and after a short time 
with the Acacia in the Middle West he 
came to New York as an_ assistant 
agency manager for the Equitable being 
with the I. A. Lewis and W. G. Fitting 
agencies. Recently he was with the State 

Mutual in New York. 





REMARKABLE PROVIDENT NOTES 

The September issue of Provident Mu- 
tual Notes is photographically and from 
the standpoint of art work one of the 
best issues of an agency field publica- 
tion ever put out. It reports the recent 
convention of the company’s Leaders 
Club at Banff. The front and back pages 
are a group photograph of the leaders 
taken at the hotel with the entire Bow 
River Valley and the peaks of the Ca- 
nadian Rockies included clearly and 
sharply in the picture, which was cov- 
ered with a glaze after printing. Many 
of the pictures were made by a profes- 
sional photographer, others by the con- 
ventioneers who included Mrs. M. A. 
Linton, wife of the president, who pic- 
tured the mountain, Mount Assiniboine, 
which was climbed by her husband, and 
Louis E. Orcutt of the Connell Agency 
in New York who made a number of pic- 
tures of the hotel and mountains. 


ROYAL NEIGHBORS UPHELD 
By-Law Amendments Valid; Association 
Held to Be Still a Fraternal; Man- 
agement Praised 
Amendments ‘to by-laws adopted in 
1935 by Royal Neighbors of America, 
Rock Island, Ill, were held valid and 
officers of the fraternal benefit society 
were held to have honestly, diligently 
and efficiently managed the society in a 
decision rendered by Judge D. H. Mudge, 
Illinois. The decision was made in a 
suit filed against the society and eight 
of its supreme officers by seven East 

St. Louis members. 

Through another ruling the court es- 
tablished the character of Royal Neigh- 
bors of America as a fraternal benefit 
society. The court decided: “The evi- 
dence establishes that at all times since 
its incorporation said society has con- 
tinued to exist and operate as a fraternal 
beneficiary society .The charge asserted 
in plaintiffs’ complaint, that at some time 
in the past said society underwent some 
change in character whereby it became 
a so-called old line insurance company 
instead of a fraternal beneficiary society, 
is not supported by the evidence.” 

This second point is of great impor- 
tance in the tax cases in a number of 
middle-western states where Commission- 
ers have sued fraternals to make them 
pay the same taxes as old line compa- 
nies . 





NEW LONG BEACH AGENCY 

Perez F. Huff, resident vice-president 
at Los Angeles in charge of the Pacific 
Coast field of the Bankers National Life 
of New Jersey, has announced the ap- 
pointment of DeWitt, Havens & Per- 
kins as general agents at Long Beach, in 
charge of that district. Messrs. DeWitt 
and Havens were formerly with the 
Guaranty Mutual Life, and Mr. Havens, 
who is an actuary, was one of the found- 
ers and vice-president of the Equity 
Life in Omaha. 
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Huge Soap Co. Comments Op 
Public Demand For Annuities 


Great public demand for social ang 
financial security is the reason why the 
Procter & Gamble Co. of Cleveland jg 
again offering a $1,000 a year annuity 
contract as the grand prize in a Camay 
Soap contest now being conducted yig 
magazine advertisements and store win. 
dow displays. The company explains jy 
a statement which is a fine tribute to 
what the insurance institution makes 
possible: 

“The universal demand for social se. 
curity has in our times attained immense 
proportions. Its power has made itself 
felt in every walk of life. It is a ery for 
security that has set a new high decibel 
of social demand. 

“Contest sponsors are well aware of 
the dimensions of this vote. The extra- 
ordinary popular response to two former 
Camay contests devised along the same 
lines has proved beyond question the 
popularity of the life annuity as a prize. 

“What would one thousand dollars a 
year mean to the average person? First 
and foremost, it would remove the dan- 
ger of want from the rest of their lives, 
It would give them permanent, reliable 
security—and freedom. Freedom from 
dependency; freedom from the spectre 
of fear that accompanies insecurity, To 
some it might mean a home of their 
own; to others, improvements on the 
home they have. Some might use it to 
lift a burden of debt.” 


LEYENDECKER-SCHNUR OUTING 








Guardian Agency Meets at Elmsford 
Country Club; Producers Praised 
for Efforts in Leading Co. 

The Leyendecker-Schnur agency of 
the Guardian Life recently held an out- 
ing at the Elmsford Country Club, White 
Plains, with forty agents present to play 
in a “kickers’ handicap” golf match. 
Luncheon and dinner was served and 
directly after the latter meal a short 
meeting was held. Messrs. Leyendecker 
and Schnur addressed the group thank- 
ing them for their cooperation and effort 
in making their agency the leading Guar- 
dian office. Superintendent of Agencies 
F. F. Weidenborner, Jr., was present. 





CLARIS ADAMS TALK 





Insurance Payments “Fruits of Sound 
Enterprise, Dividends of Self- 
Reliance,” He Says 
Life insurance companies, which paid 
out $15,000,000,000 to policyholders and 
beneficiaries during the five depression 
years, thereby exceeded the payments 
of the Government for relief during that 
time, Claris Adams, president of the Ohio 
State Life told the Columbus, Ohio, Life 

Underwriters Association. 

“Life insurance payments, however, 
represented an allocation of funds, ac- 
cumulated by private thrift to the great 
social purposes for which they had been 
laboriously collected through personal 
sacrifice. They were dividends upon an 
investment in self-reliance and financial 
independence. They were the fruits of 
the sound growth of a great, free enter- 
prise. They helped to carry a social bur- 
den otherwise intolerable even for the 
richest country on earth. Furthermore, 
they contributed to the enrichment and 
not to the impoverishment of the ma 
tion.” 





JAMES MADDEN DEAD 
James Madden, seventy-eight-year-old 
special agent of the Prudential in Pat- 
erson, N. J., former president of the 
Blizzard Men of ’88, died at his home 
in Ridgewood last week. Mr. Madden 
joined the Prudential in 1903 as an agent 
in that district. He formed his own 1 
surance agency called James Madden, 
Inc. He was a prominent citizen of the 
Paterson district being a member of the 
boards of education of both Little Falls 

and Ridgewood during his career. 
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What Do YOU Think? 


“T 
don’t tell him what I think; I ask him what he thinks”, 
says a successful agent who has learned an important lesson in 


human psychology. 


What YOU think about life insurance is of little interest 
to your prospect. Ask him what HE thinks about his prospects 
for the future, what he plans for his children, how much his 


wife’s security means to him. 


He will tell you and then your minds will meet on the subject 
of life insurance, which a man must logically consider when he is 


thinking about financial protection for himself and his family. 


“What do YOU think’? is a good approach. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Greater Sense of Job Security 


By Edward L. Bernays 


Public Relations Counsel 


EDWARD L. BERNAYS 








KEE AGENCY SCHOOL STARTS 





Wm. H. Kee Welcomes Class of Twenty 
at First Meeting; Other Lectures 
Scheduled 

The William H. Kee agency school on 
practical life insurance selling started 
Monday evening with a good attendance 
at the first lecture. Approach to the 
subject was made by considering life in- 
surance as money, determining needs for 
money and from there discovering 
sources of prospects for life insurance. 
Prospecting methods were discussed. 

William H. Kee welcomed the class. 
Carl E. Haas, educational director of the 
agency, was in charge. Bernard A. Haas, 
supervisor, spoke briefly. 

Remaining lectures in_the series are 
these: October 19, Financial inde- 
pendence insurance for your clients and 
yourself; October 26, Business insur- 
ance; November 2, Tax insurance; No- 
vember 9, Salary continuance insurance; 
November 16, Clean-up fund insurance; 
November 23, College educational insur- 
ance; November 30, Mortgage redemp- 
tion insurance. 





A QUEER SUICIDE 


Swedish Companies Held Liable on Actor 
Who Jumped in Sea, Was Pul 
Out and Died of Pneumonia 

A lawsuit caused much ink to be shed 
in four lawyers’ bureaus in Sweden; an 
assured held four life policies in four 
companies, with the stipulation that the 
policies should be void in case he com- 
mitted suicide before the end of three 
years. He jumped, with the intention 
of killing himself, into the sea, when 
under the influence of a powerful drug, 
but was drawn from the sea, contracted 
pneumonia and died as a consequence 
from the cold contracted, 

All companies refused payment be- 
cause the drug habit of the assured had 
not been declared. The highest Swed- 
ish court just decided against all com- 
panies, because the suicide has not been 
sufficiently proven. The lawsuit had 
taken four years and the decision will 
most likely be contested. The suicide 
was committed by a Swedish actor; the 
policies are for 10,000 crowns all told. 





In a recent discussion with one of the 
important executives of an automobile 
financing corporation, the executive 
pointed out to me that financing of 
motor cars and other objects was pro- 
ceeding at a rapid rate for the reason 
that men and women had a greater sense 
of security about their jobs and about 
their ability to pay for the instalments 
which they contracted for in the pur- 
chase of these articles. 


This executive pointed out that in 
times when men and women felt more 
secure, they obligated themselves to 
more extensive instalment purchases. 


This seems to have a very definite 
bearing on the selling of life insur- 
ance. With an increasing willingness 
on the part of the public to obligate 
itself to future expenditures for automo- 
biles, refrigerators, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners and the like, it cer- 
tainly would appear reasonable to as- 
sume that the public is equally willing 
and eager to assume the burdens of 
deferred payments for its life insurance. 
This index might well be taken as a 
lesson by the life insurance men that 
the world of his prospects is much 
keener to deal with him and to buy 
his product. 


How Co.’s Guard Against 
Annuity Payment Frauds 
NEW SURVEY MADE BY A. L. C. 
Methods Vary Widely; Some Require 


Surety Bond; Others Compare Sig- 
natures; A Few Pay by Draft Only 








A seldom-explored ramification of the 
annuity business, the guard against 
fraud in delivery of checks, is the sub- 
ject of a survey recently conducted by 
the American Life Convention’s staff. 
They found that life companies on the 
whole are exercising great care in mak- 
ing payments on annuities and many 
make annual or periodic inspection to 
be sure that the payments are going to 
the proper individual. 

According to Col. C. B. Robbins, man- 
ager and general counsel of the conven- 
tion, the fact that a very greatly in- 
creased sale of annuities occurred in 
the last two years makes the digest of 
present methods of dealing with an- 
nuity checks of distinct value to life 
companies. ; ; 

In connection with the inspections 
Col. Robbins noted that the American 
Service Bureau, affiliated with the con- 
vention, a few years ago was requested 
to perfect a report on beneficiaries and 
annuitants designed to determine wheth- 
er they were alive, in sound mind; 
whether the recorded address was cor- 


rect, etc., and this report has been quite . 


generally used by convention companies 
during the last two years. 

While company methods vary widely, 
virtually all companies check the en- 
dorsement carefully to make sure the 
checks are being received by authorized 
persons. Some companies have adopted 
the bank practice of requiring uniform 
signature cards to be executed by the 
annuitant against which endorsements 
are checked. Other companies check 








Keeping Pace With 
American Progress 


j be GREAT-WEST LIFE has been operating for 
thirty years in North Dakota, sixteen years in 
Michigan and Minnesota, thirteen years in Illinois 


and five years in Washington. In this brief period 


United States Business In Force has grown to over 
$95,000,000. Production is steadily increasing and 
is paralleled by a constant expansion of Branch and 


Field service in these five States. 


Surveying its 


operations on both sides of the International 
Boundary, this Company is proud of its American 


progress. 


THE | 
GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office: Winnipeg, Canada 


Established 1891 





Business In Force $590,000,000. 
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1935 

WAS A GOOD YEAR 


In the eighty-eight year history of the 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, 





Portland, Maine, the year 1935 wa 
outstanding: 
New Insurance Increased... 441/,%, 
Total Life Insurance Increased. __ 10%, 
Total Income Increased... 20%, 
Assets Increased... 4'/,%/, 
Surplus for Policyholders 
EE 124% 


First four months of this year indicate 
that 1936 will be an even better yea 
for this soundly managed, progressive 
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against reproductions of genuine signa- 
tures from the original annuity applica. 
tions. Many companies now require peri- 
odically a declaration or proof respect- 
ing the annuitant’s continued existence, 
however, a limited few are content with 
the protection afforded by forgery 
bonds. 


Require Endorsement by Two Persons 


A few companies require the endorse- 
ment to be witnessed by two persons 
who must set down their addresses. In 
some instances a notice is printed on the 
face of the check that it is payable only 
if the annuitant is alive on the due date 
and that payment will not be made to 
an executor. Others stipulate in addi- 
tion that the endorsement of an attor- 
ney, agent, executor or administrator 
will not be accepted. 

In cases where the annuitant travels 
considerably and desires an arrange- 
ment under which his bank will receive 
his annuity check and deposit it in his 
account, generally the bank is charged 
with the obligation by agreement to re- 
fund any payments made after the an- 
nuitant’s death. A special form often is 
used on which the annuitant agrees that 
he is to receive the annuity payments 
only so long as he lives, designating the 
bank to be used as depository and aw 
thorizing and directing the bank to re- 
turn overpayments made after his death. 
Where payments are made to a guar- 
dian or trustee, a statement is required 
by some companies at frequent inter- 
vals that the annuitant is alive on the 
due date. 

One company stipulates that checks 
are payable to the annuitant only if he 
is living at noon of the due date, and, 
where necessary, provides a series of 
drafts which the annuitant may execute 
after the annuity payment has fallen 
due and forward them through regular 


banking channels for collection. Some 


companies pay only by draft, checking 
endorsements before the drafts are paid 
and require any discrepancies to 

cleared up before honoring the drafts 





VISIT ILLINOIS AGENCIES 
The Illinois field of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life of Milwaukee is receiving 
special attention this week with visits 
to various sectors by William Ray Chap- 
man, assistant director of agencies, 
Harry R. Ricker, assistant secretary 
the company, On October 6 they wert 
in De Kalb, Ill, where the B. J. Stumm 
general agency at Aurora sponsored af 
agency meeting in recognition of the 
fact that Cormack & Gilmore, ‘district 
agents at De Kalb, gained permanent 
possession of the President M. J. Cleary 
cup for district agents by winning the 
trophy for a third consecutive year. 
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LIFE OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 





Washington Meet 


(Continued from Page 3) 
ared a book on_ this subject. Gilbert A. 
Clark, actuary, Equitable Life of Wash- 
ington, was chairman at this session. 


Open Discussion on Planning 


At the final session on October 3, W. 
D. Owens, vice-president and secretary, 
Lamar Life, presided. The speakers were 
R.A. Taylor, assistant comptroller, Sun 
Life of Canada; Sydney A. Smith, sec- 
retary, Penn Mutual; Mr. Rowland and 
H, J. Volk, supervisor, Prudential. M. 
E. Gould, designing engineer, Washing- 
ton, discussed the application of motion 
picture photography, and the _ photo- 
electric cell to sorting and tabulating 
work, 

Mr. Taylor described a stub account- 
ing system installed by the Sun Life 
about a year ago. All the work of re- 
newal commission accounting was ab- 
sorbed by the home office. No existing 
equipment had to be scrapped or re- 
placed and no extra expense incurred to 
effect the change. The time of 136 clerks 
in home and branch offices was saved, 
stationery costs were reduced, greater 
accuracy was secured and the handling 
and posting of records was speeded up. 
The new system is saving the company 
$160,000 a year. 

A supplementary report to one made 
at an earlier conference on disposition 
of obsolete records was presented by 
Mr. Smith, After studying current prac- 
tices of member companies he submitted 
to the conference a suggested retention 
program. Periods of retention on various 
records vary from three months to ten 
years, twenty years or permanently. Mr. 
Smith said: “Any approach to an or- 
ganized program we may attain is a 
step forward.” 

The introductory remarks to the dis- 
cussion period on the topic “Periodic 
Departmental Operating Examinations” 
were made by Mr. Rowland. He pointed 
out that the development of a compre- 
hensive program of planning will bring 
out opportunity for improvement of 
methods at the same time bringing about 
economy of operations. Mr. Volk, the 
discussion leader, explained the results 
of a planning program begun by the 
Prudential in 1928. He said in part among 
other things: “The planning committee 
makes surveys of the various depart- 
ments to assist in the betterment of 
the department and to coordinate it in 
an effort to coordinate all the depart- 
ments in moving toward the company 
goal. Overlapping of functions are elimi- 
nated, departments are balanced to pre- 
vent bottlenecks due to one department 
being geared to a higher degree of effi- 
ciency than another. The committee in 
Its survey points out to the personnel 
department young men of ability who 
are in a routine job.” 


H. E. St. Clair Added To 
Staff of L.O.M.A. Institute 


Harold E. St. Clair has been added to 
the Life Office Management Association 
headquarters staff this year to assist in 
the work of the L.O.M.A. Institute. 

After being graduated from De Pauw 
niversity, Indiana, in 1922 he was with 
the National City Bank of New York in 
New York City and later in Buenos 
Aires. For six years he was in life in- 
surance home office work in policyhold- 
ers service department, mortgage loan 
work, agency department, and for two 
years he handled the rehabilitation of a 





company taken over. 


He completed his Chartered Life Un- 
derwriter exams in 1931, received the 
U. designation in 1933. He taught a 
Class of representatives from eight or 
nine companies in preparation for C.L.U. 
ams. In 1933 he completed part I of 
' e L.O.M.A. Institute exams with “cum 
aude” designation. 


Gives Tips On Business Philosophy 


Remarks of Robert W. Porter, presi- 
dent, Fundamerican Corp., are applicable 
to agency management as well as home 
office. He talked about the principles of 
coordination of operating functions as ap- 
plied to a life company. Much of his 
talk was based on a philosophy of busi- 
ness. Some of his statements were these: 

“The art of securing balanced adminis- 
tration is a matter of securing proper ex- 
ecutive ability and reliability, qualified by 
the proper administrative temperament, 
essentially one that is compatible with the 
individual character of the business and 
position in question. There are three 
types of temperament—planning, produc- 
tion and control. 

“There is a lasting stability about com- 
panies and their employes when the roots 
are imbedded in the field of belief in their 
service. 

“Building courage into an organization 
is one of the main responsibilities of 
management. When courageous thinking 
and action are at a low ebb, it introduces 
internal politics, uncertainty, buck-passing, 
procrastination and similar institutional 
characteristics that usually put the opera- 
tion eventually in the red. 

“Institutional friction is at a minimum 
when every man knows, likes and does 
his job. This comes largely from a thor- 


ough technical understanding of it 
whether he be president, treasurer or 
watchman. 

“Developing the faculty of intuitive vi- 
sion for an organization is a vital task of 
management. The vision with which poli- 
cies and plans are conceived exerts a tre- 
mendous influence on the skill and en- 
ergies of the operating personnel. 

“Management will be in a better posi- 
tion to shape the course of a business to 
coincide with the evolutionary changes on 
the part of customers and employers if 
psychological understanding can become 
an inherent part of management practice 
and technique. 

“Corporate self-esteem is a powerful 
factor in securing sales, maintaining pro- 
duction and holding to high quality stand- 
ards. An essential goal of management is 
to inculcate this spirit in an organization. 

“A company that can get a fair and 
honorable policy and stick to it through 
thick and thin might be said to have cor- 
porate self-control. 

“A system of thinking which will tend 
to inspire encouragement and tune out 
discouragement, which will teach people 
to follow through in their thinking and 
keep trying until successful results are 
achieved, is invaluable as a management 
tool and is essential in attaining balanced 
administration.” 





Officers Re-Elected; Two 
New Directors Take Office 


The Life Office Management Associa- 
tion in annual meeting re-elected all of 
its officers for another year. Gordon A. 
Hardwick, vice-president, Penn Mutual, 
continues as president. Richard Boissard, 
vice-president, National Guardian Life, is 
first vice-president, and R. A. Taylor, as- 
sistant comptroller, Sun Life of Canada, 
is second vice-president. 

Two new directors elected to office are 
Samuel E. Mooers, secretary, Acacia Mu- 
tual Life, and D. N. Warters, associate 
actuary, Bankers Life. They are elected 
for a three year term to succeed Horace 
W. Foskett, assistant treasurer, Equitable 
of Iowa, and Nelson P. Wood, secretary, 
State Mutual Life. 

J. Russell Sykes, vice-president and 
comptroller, Fidelity Mutual, was chair- 
man of the nominating committee. Serv- 
ing with him were W. B. Chambers, sec- 
retary, Bankers National Life, and Harry 
C. Thompson, comptroller, Union Central. 

The report of F. L. Rowland, executive 
secretary, indicated the broadening of ac- 
tivities of the association to its member 
companies. Membership now totals 140 
companies, a net gain of four during the 
year. Requests for special service on the 
part of member companies come into the 
executive offices at an average rate of 
three per day. 

W. H. Harrison, actuary, Ohio Na- 
tional Life, reported as chairman of the 
educational committee. Charles M. Tay- 
lor, assistant secretary, Provident Mu- 
tual, gave the report of the examinations 
committee. = 

Chicago was named as the city for the 
annual conference in 1937. 





Reviews Factors Influencing 


Acquisition, Renewal Costs 


Richard Boissard, vice-president, Na- 
tional Guardian Life. presented a paper 
entitled “Factors Influencing Acquisition 
and Renewal Costs which Occur During 
the Growth of a Life Company.” After 
eliminating payments to policyholders, 
stockholders, if any, and investment ex- 
penses, the balance of the disbursements 
were charged cither to acquisition or re- 
newal expense. Companies studied were 
arranged in appropriate groups for vari- 


Says Supervisor Must Be 


Leader In Business Program 


Henry C. Metcalf, director, Bureau of 
Personnel Administration, delivered a 
lengthy paper on the problem of selecting, 
training and motivating the office super- 
visory staff. He related that problem 
with changing conditions of today and 
the new responsibilities confronted by 
business management; studied it from 
the attitude of the employer, the employe 
and society in general; went into the 
sociological aspects of it. 

A vital aspect of the problem, he said, 
is to bring home to supervisors an under- 
standing of their leadership responsibili- 
ties and opportunities in the pivotal posi- 
tion they hold of representing employes 
to management and management to em- 
ployes. He continued: “They must be 
educated and trained to become true lead- 
ers in a program of industrial emanci- 
pation.” 

He explained what he meant by indus- 
trial emancipation when he made this 
statement: “We need leaders who are 
educated and trained to think historically, 
to think scientifically, to think socially. 
American business and industry as never 
before is facing the urgent need for 
emancipation. The whole industrial struc- 
ture must be permeated with the ideal of 
freedom of opportunity for the individ- 
ual to discover, train, and apply his indi- 
vidual tastes, interests, capacities. Top 
executives and supervisors must increas- 
ingly bear in mind that their major re- 
sponsibility is that of developing and 
maintaining an effectively coordinated or- 


ganization, that is, of integrating the 
human relationships into an organic 
whole.” 





ous studies. The significant relations as 
shown by thirty charts are these: 

Average size policy in force was closely 
related to size of company regardless of 
calendar year. 

Renewal costs per thousand decreased 
with an increase in the average sized 
policy in force—but usually increased per 
policy in force. 

Where companies are grouped accord- 
ing to amount spent per $1,000 for agency 
expenses, there was a close correlation 
between the amount of agency expenses, 
general home office overhead expenses, 
and home office salary expense; i. ¢., an 
increase in agency expenses resulted in 

(Continued on Page 11) 


L.O.M.A. Institute 
Gets Commendation 


TEACHING METHODS STUDIED 





Home Offices See Valuable Service Ren- 
dered; Class Methods of Study 


Seem Best 





The educational seminar of the 
L.O.M.A. Institute held September 30 
presented five speakers. They were Nor- 
man Davis, Mutual Benefit; Dirk 
Heezen, assistant actuary, National 
Guardian Life; Dorothy B. Goldsmith, 
personnel director, Guardian Life; C. M. 
Kahler, University of Pennsylvania, and 
H. E. St. Clair of the institute staff. 
Casper K. Blackburn, educational secre- 
tary, presided. He presented his report 
and outlined plans for the new year. 

Comments of member companies indi- 
cate that the Institute is rendering a val- 
uable service to young men who will be 
in a better position to assume manage- 
ment responsibility. One company re- 
ports that approximately 50% of its em- 
ployes are undertaking Institute work. 
Another comments that the persons pass- 
ing the exams make the Institute a suc- 
cess by becoming of more value to their 
respective companies. A Canadian com- 
pany stated: “From the point of view 
of the employe the courses offer an op- 
portunity to gain a general knowledge 
outside of the particular department in 
which he works and to give evidence to 
the management of his ambition and 
ability.” 

In the discussion of methods of prep- 
aration for examinations the class meth- 
od seemed to be bringing about the most 
mutually beneficial results to both the 
company and the clerical staff. Mr. Davis 
said the company school of the Mutual 
Benefit has tended to encourage the 
student clerk’s loyalty to life insurance 
as a science and a profession, has broad- 
ened his vision of organization and man- 
agement and increased the wholesome re- 
spect for company management by pro- 
viding an opportunity for clerks and ex- 
ecutives to meet. 

Mr. Heezen reported on the Group 
method of preparation and Miss Gold- 
smith on individual methods. Individual 
preparation, she said, is naturally limited 
by problems of self-discipline. 

Mr. St. Clair reported observations, 
suggestions and conclusions gained from 
grading papers. One shortcoming he 
stressed was the tendency on the part of 
some students to consider one or two 
salient points as a complete answer to a 
question. To member companies repre- 
sented he said: “Let me urge you to 
examine your company’s educational pro- 
gram to see whether you are doing all 
that you should do, in the best way it 
can be done, consistent with company 
policy. It is dangerous to leave miscon- 
ceptions in the minds of those who to- 
morrow will assume the management of 
life insurance companies.” 


Post Office To Secure List 
For Social Security Board 


The method which the Social Security 
Board will use to establish the identity 
of those eligible for its benefits was brief 
ly explained by Edward J. McCormack, 
special assistant to the director, Bureau 
of Federal Old-Age Benefits, Social Se- 
curity Board. He said in part: 

“You of the life companies deal in 
terms of insureds; we of the Social Se- 
curity Board deal in terms of eligibles. It 
has been estimated that at the outset some 
25,000,000 persons will be eligible under 
the Federal Old Age Benefit title of the 
Social Security Act. The Bureau of Fed- 
eral Old-Age Benefits will set up a fist 
of its prospects. A government form 
will be filled out by each employer and 
each employe. The employe card is real- 
ly the application of the employe for the 
assignment of a Social Security number 
to his individual account. The account 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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Aviation Hazard and Its Effect 


(Continued from Page 1) 


paying less than value received and 
others must make up the difference. 


What Pilots Complain 


I suspect that pilots who have a fan- 
cied grievance against life insurance 
sometimes cry on your shoulder, and 
vou are in a position to promote good 
will by showing them that after going 
into the matter you have found that the 
insurance companies’ methods are fair 
to all concerned. 

It has been suggested that the total 
number of pilots is still so small a pro- 
portion of the population that they could 
be insured at the standard rate by in- 
creasing that rate only a trivial amount. 
That may be true. By the same reason- 
ing the companies could insure everyone 
in the United States who is at the mo- 
ment dying of some rare disease, say 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever, without 
material loss in the aggregate. This 
simply means discriminating in favor of 
those who are subject to a large but 
uncommon hazard and against those 
more numerous groups, like locomotive 
engineers or fat men, whose extra risk 
is less than that of aviators, but who 
pay without question the small extra 
premium customarily required. More- 
over, the method would break down 
when the number of pilots increased be- 
yond a certain point even though flying 
might be more safe by that time. 

Again, it is sometimes argued that 
since a man insured at standard rates 
continues to be covered without extra 
charge if he subsequently becomes a 
pilot, then the company should not dis- 
criminate against the man who happens 
to be a pilot already. This can be dis- 
posed of in a moment by remarking 
that while the companies continue to 
cover policyholders who develop heart 
disease, and pay many death claims on 
that account, yet they are hardly ex- 
pected to insure those whose hearts are 
bad when they apply for insurance. 

From the fact that many commercial 
pilots in their thirties pay a rate about 
double the standard, an interesting sug- 
gestion has recently been made that a 
policy could be written at standard rates 
paying half the face value in event of 
an aviation fatality. On reflection we see 
that such a policy, paying full indemnity 
for natural deaths and half for aviation 
deaths, would call for not only the full 
standard premium, but also half the 
usual aviation extra charge, instead of 
eliminating the latter entirely. 


A Paradox 


Another important point is that the 
insurance company must figure its risk 
by the year. A transport pilot of long 
experience may be, and ought to be, 
safer to fly with than a private pilot 
with a couple of hundred hours, but if 
the former flies a thousand hours a year 
to the second man’s fifty, he is a worse 
risk from the insurance company’s view- 
point. For this reason airline pilots, 
for example, will pay a higher rate for 
insurance than some other classes whose 
skill is far less. 

What Figures Show 

As an example of the principles on 
which rates are made, it has been found 
that in airport hops and cross-country 
taxi flying over a recent period of years, 
there have been pretty consistently about 
eight pilot deaths for each 100,000 hours 
flown. If pilots engaged mainly in these 
classes of operation may be expected to 
average 300 hours a year during their 
flying career—perhaps less in depression 
years and more in boom years—then 
you will see that each member of this 
group must contribute $24 a year for 
each $1,000 he owns to pay for the 
death claims arising from air accider'ts. 
Need Extra Premium of $24 Per $1,000 


This is practically all extra hazard 
due to occupation, inasmuch as _ the 
chance that the average man on the 
street, with no present interest in avia- 
tion, will eventually be killed while fly- 
ing as a commercial pilot, is negligible. 


Hence, under these conditions the actual 
premium charged should be about $24 
more than the standard rate. 

Now it is obvious that a class of pilots 
which theoretically requires an extra 
premium of $24 a $1,000 does not come 
within the scope of insurance at stand- 
ard rates. Nor, for that matter, do any 
of the classes which have been investi- 
gated. 

Pilots who have been involved in an 
accident in recent years or have been 
disciplined for a serious violation of air 
regulations have a greater chance of a 
fatal crash than those who have not, 
although they might be expected to have 
become especially careful. Whether this 
indicates in some cases a lack of physi- 
cal or mental aptitude is an interesting 
question. 

No great difference has been observed 
between the younger pilots and those 
of more mature years. Perhaps this 
might not be true but for the care ex- 
ercised in licensing pilots. 

Airplane owners and non-owners show 
no great difference in risk, if all other 
things are equal. 

The average amount of flying in the 
course of a year is by far the most im- 
portant factor affecting the insurance 
company’s problem of charging for a 
year’s insurance. 

Few Are Impossible Risks 

While we find some groups of pilots 
much worse than the average, we find 
none much better than the average, In 
other words, there seem to be a few 
who are impossible as insurance risks, 
and a lot who are nearly as good as the 
best. 

You are concerned, as we are, with 
the safety of the passenger as well as 
of the pilot. The life insurance com- 
panies’ problem is different from that 
of the individual passenger. The latter 
may be satisfied to know that in travel- 
ing between two points by air, the odds 
are immensely in favor of his making 
the trip safely and are nearly as great 
as, In some other customary modes of 
travel. 

The life insurance company, however, 
figures not by the trip but by the year. 
The much greater speed of air transpor- 
tation makes it possible for an individual 
to travel far more miles a year than in 
any other way. 

This in itself would raise the cost of 
the travel hazard to the life insurance 
company, in the case of a policyholder 
regularly traveling by air, above the haz- 
ard of travel by, say private automobile, 
even if all other things were equal. 
This points to the conclusion that if air 
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travel is to be taken for granted by life 
insurance companies as automobile travel 
is, then the fatality rate per 1,000 hours 
must be reduced to a comparable point. 
Over the last five years the passenger 
death rate in scheduled flying has been 
nearly four per 100,000 passengers car- 
ried. Expressed in another way, the 
odds are over 25,000 to 1 against being 
killed on a trip by air transport. 
What Passenger Hazard Costs Company 
— $1.50 Extra Per $1,000 
Since the average trip in this period 
was about three hours long, the death 
rate has been but one and one-half per 
100,000 passenger hours. To put it still 
another way, in a group of policyholders 





IMPORTANT OPPORTUNITY 





Are you ambitious to do managerial 
Or does your present connec- 
Could you 


work? 
tion restrict your growth? 
secure, train and inspire salesmen if 
you had full. responsibility with a 
high-grade, wholetime agency? 


We are young, progressive, represent 
one of the conservative billion-dollar 
companies. We have an opening quite 
different from the usual supervisor's 





for Agency Supervisor 


or Personal Producer 


Address Box 1281, The EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
94 Fulton Street, New York City 


job—different in the responsibility it 
carries, the cooperation it receives and 
the compensation it pays. 


If you are a young man, a college man, 
a man with some social background, 
write confidentially for an appoint- 
ment. Don’t go into details in your 
first letter. We will especially wel- 
come letters from our own organiza- 
tion. 











who each travel 100 hours a year on the 
airlines, the death claim cost to the life 
insurance company on account of air 
transport accidents will average $1.0 
a year for each $1,000 of insurance. This 
is practically all extra cost caused by the 
aviation hazard, since the normal chance 
that a business man will meet accidental 
death in the course of 100 hours costs 
the insurance company only about $l 
for each $1,000 insured. Considering that 
the standard rate of premium averages 
perhaps $30 per thousand of insurance, 
and may go as low as $10 for short term 
insurance, it is easy to understand that 
a life insurance company may feel that 
it has not sufficient leeway to absorb 
a mortality cost as great as $1.50 above 
the normal. 

The fact that some life insurance com- 
panies charge a special rate for policy- 
holders who frequently use the air lines 
does not imply that the risk of air travel 
is great, but merely that the total risk 
of such a man is above that of the 
average policyholder. If the risk wert 
really large, life insurance could not be 
bought on any terms. 


Air Almost as Safe as Auto 


The comparative safety of the airplane 
and other vehicles is often discussed. 
According to the latest available figures, 
the average number of passenger miles 
per fatality is a little less on the ait 
lines than in private automobiles; that 
is, the airlines are almost but not quite 
so safe as the average private caf— 
an average based on the record of both 
careful and reckless drivers. 

In the perhaps more relevant compatl- 
son with other public carriers, buses 
appear more than ten times as safe as 
airlines, and railroads thirty to forty 
times as safe. If we count all injuries, 
not merely deaths, the lead of the buses 
and trains would be cut down somewhat. 
It has been said that in a trip of, say, 
two hundred miles, the chance of injury 
to someone is greater if the trip is made 
by auto than if by airline. This is due 
largely, however, to the absence of pe 
destrians in the air. 
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Treasury Revokes Tax Ruling 


The general counsel of the U. S. Treas- 
ury Department has decided that a 1927 
ruling of the department was too broad 
and revoked it to a_ certain extent, the 
ruling having to do with the taxability of 
life insurance proceeds. _ Forrest L. Mor- 
ton, agency <irector Vanderbilt branch 
of the New York Life in New York, in- 
terprets the revocation as follows: 


In June, 1927, the United States Treas- 
ury Department issued a ruling (G. C. 
M. 1164) which held that the taxability 
of life insurance proceeds paid by reason 
of the death of the insured should be 
governed by the section of the Federal 
Estate Tax Law providing for the taxa- 
tion of insurance and should not be gov- 
erned by the provisions of the law cover- 
ing transfers made in contemplation of 
death or intended to take effect in pos- 
session or enjoyment at or after death. 

In other words, if an insured assigned 
a policy of insurance to his wife, thus 
giving up all legal incidents of ownership 
therein so that the proceeds would be 





F. W. PIERCE JOINS GASTIL 





Becomes Assistant Manager, Connecticut 
General in Los Angeles; From 
Insurance Family 
Fred W. Pierce, who has become as- 
sistant manager of the Walter G. Gastil 
agency of the Connecticut General in 
Los Angeles, is a member of an insur- 
ance family, both his father and uncle 
being of prominence. He himself has 
been an agent since 1929. Born in Illi- 
nois, grandson of pioneer Denver set- 
tlers, he was brought up in Los Angeles 
where his father was associated with the 
Pacific Mutual home office agency and 
had been assistant manager for five 
years. Mr. Pierce was graduated from 
Annapolis, became an oil engineer but 
changed over to the sales field. At the 
beginning of the depression he joined 
the agency with which his father was 
connected. A C. L. U., he has recently 
been assistant manager of that agency. 
His uncle, Ralph E. Pierce, has been 
with the Columbian National for twenty- 
five years and is now assistant secretary- 

treasurer. 





START PRU EXAMINATION 


The New Jersey Insurance Depart- 
ment, through Deputy Commissioner C. 
A. Gough, has announced the commence- 
ment of the regular statutory tri-ennial 
examination of the Prudential of Amer- 
ica with the states of California, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri and Ten- 
nessee participating, each represented by 
a regular departmental examiner. 


Boissard On Costs 


(Continued from Page 99 





increased home office overhead and salary 
expenses. 

That average gain in insurance in force 
per year for companies over $100,000,000 
in force was very uniform—that while 
those companies that spent more for 
agency expense usually had a larger per- 
centage of paid for, their terminations 
were correspondingly larger. 

That % surplus to policy reserves has 
changed very little, 1920 to 1935, and the 
range of variation between companies has 
considerably narrowed. 

hat the indicated cost to policyholders 
between groups is closely related to 
agency and other controllable expenses— 
that seemingly excess interest earnings, 
Mortality savings, etc., about even them- 
selves up in the majority of companies 
over a fifteen-year period. 
_ That the depression has very materially 
Mereased costs both on a per $1,000 or 
Per policy basis—has decreased average 
size policy being written to below the 
average size in force generally, and has 
Substantially reduced the amount paid 


agents per $1,000 in force for renewal 
commissions, 


rendered exempt from tax under the in- 
surance section of the Federal Estate 
Tax Law, the proceeds could not be taxed 
as a transfer made in contemplation of 
death or as a transfer intended to take 
effect in possession or enjoyment at or 
after death, even though the proceeds 
amounted to more than $40,000. 

In the light of the recent decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
cases of Bingham v. United States (296 
U. S. 211) and Industrial Trust Co. v. 
United States (296 U. S. 220), the Gen- 
eral Counsel for the Treasury Depart- 
ment has reconsidered this 1927 ruling, 
and has decided that the ruling is “too 
broad.” 

It is, therefore, revoked (G. C. M. 
16932) except to the extent that it holds 
that the specific life insurance exemption 
of $40,000 of proceeds payable to named 
beneficiaries is allowable in such cases as 
fall under the section dealing with trans- 
fers made in contemplation of death or 
intended to take effect in possession or 
enjoyment at or after death. 





UNION CENTRAL $250,000 CLUB 


Arthur A. Ebstein of Hollywood Leads 
Group; Paul Leinbach, Reading, New 
Agent, Is Vice-President 
_The Union Central Life Insurance 
Co.’s $250,000 Club held its third annual 
convention at The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. President of 
the club with $1,250,000 of personal pro- 
duction since the last meeting a year 
ago is Arthur A. Ebenstein of the Mark 
S. Trueblood Agency, Los Angeles. Mr. 
Ebenstein is one of the select few who 
write the bulk of the business in the 

West Coast cinema industry. 

A man new to life insurance is vice- 
president of the club. He is Paul Lein- 
bach of Reading, Pa., who won his place 
as an officer of the club by paying for 
$630,000 of new business since entering 
the field in November of last year. 

The C. B. Knight Agency of New 
York had the largest delegation at the 
meeting with twenty-two qualified 
agents. Runners up were the Philadel- 
phia agency of Harry Newman; the H. 
A. Zischke agency of Chicago and the 
B. A. Weidermann agency of San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Speakers on the program included 
President W. Howard Cox, Col. Howard 
P. Dunham, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Surety, former Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Connecticut and a personal 
friend of Mr, Cox; Judd C. Benson, 
general manager at Cincinnati, and Vice- 
President Jerome Clark. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL CONTESTS 

Using football as the theme each gen- 
eral agent of the Lincoln National Life 
will conduct an agency contest in Octo- 
ber following a plan originally devised 
by Hugh M. Holmes, general agent, Mil- 
waukee. Agency members are divided 
into two teams and yardage is gained 
according to the production of the indi- 
viduals. The Lincoln National annually 
celebrates October as Dern Month in 
honor of A. L. Dern, vice-president and 
director of agencies. 


Post Office Lists 


(Continued from Page 9) 


number and the name appearing on the 
record will always be given whenever an 
employer reports on wages paid to his 
employes. 

“Within the past few days arrange- 
ments have been made with the Post Of- 
fice Department whereby that organiza- 
tion will accomplish this task. The serv- 
ice will be extended through 1,071 first 
class post offices; 44,525 second, third 
and fourth class offices, and to some de- 
gree through classified branches and con- 
tract stations totalling 6,389. Few em- 
ployes will be so remotely located that 
they will not, through post office facili- 
ties, be immediately and properly con- 
tacted. Preparations are now being made 
to launch this project.” 











Mutual Benefits Ohio General Agents 





WILLIAM H. BROWN 
Columbus 





WILLIAM C. PRESTON 


kron 





J. S. DREWRY 


Cincinnati 





FREDERICK N. WINKLER 
Cleveland 


Drewry & Co., which has represented the Mutual Benefit in Ohio for forty 
years, has surrendered part of its territory and as announced last week the state 


now has the four general agents above. 








KENAGY ON AGENCY TOUR 

Within the short period of ten days 
H. G. Kenagy, Mutual Benefit superin- 
tendent of agencies, will complete an 
agency trip which takes him into south- 
ern and midwestern agencies. Yesterday 
he was at Winston-Salem, N. C., where 
members of the Winston-Salem, Roa- 
noke and Norfolk agencies met in an 
all-day session. Today he will meet a 
southern conference of Mutual Benefit 
general agents at Asheville for a dis- 
cussion of current problems. Present 
at the meeting will be General Agents 
C. L. Sykes of Miami, M. M. Mattison 
of Anderson, R. L. Foreman of Atlanta, 
J. F. Lee of Birmingham, E. H. Hix 
of Mississippi, L. W. Cherry of Nash- 
villey M. B. Ames of Norfolk, A. C. 
Thurman of Raleigh, E. H. Peterson of 
Roanoke and B. T. Woodall of Winston- 
Salem. From Asheville Mr. Kenagy goes 
to Jackson, Miss., where on October 12 
he addresses the Mississippi State Un- 


derwriters Association, and on the thir- 
teenth meets with the Mutual Benefit’s 
Mississippi organization in an all-day 
session. From Jackson he goes to Pe- 
oria, Ill., where a triangle meeting of 
Peoria, Springfield and Davenport, Ia., 
agencies will be held. 


PRUDENTIAL OF LONDON RATES 





Adjustment Made Lowers Whole Life 
Premiums and Raises Rates On 
Endowment Policies 
An actuarial overhaul to bring insur- 
ance rates more in keeping with rates of 
interest paid by industrial concerns in 
Britain has ended in the Prudential As- 
surance Co., London, deciding to increase 
premiums for endowment policies and re- 
duce premiums for some kinds of whole- 

life insurances. 

The Prudential points out that terms 
offered to endowment policyholders in 
the past have been too generous and 
that clients have been getting bargains; 
also that people are living longer. 

The new regulations, of course, apply 
to new clients only. A man and his wife, 
aged 30, to take out a £1,000 joint life 
insurance formerly paid a yearly pre- 
mium of £35 Ils. ($177.75); henceforth 
the premium will be £35 3s. 4d. ($175.87), 
a decrease of $1.88. But a man of 
who takes out a £1,000 endoment policy 
maturing at 65 will pay £29 5s. ($146.25). 
Formerly the premium was £28 12s. 6d. 
($143.12). 


N. Y. FUND PASSES $16,000,000 

For the seven months ending July 1 
employers in New York State have con- 
tributed $16,135,343 to the State Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund, The monthly 
contributions average $1 per month each 
for the estimated 2,300,000 workers. 
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N. Y. Ass’n Seminar and Dinner 


The Life Underwriters Association of New York City held its first meeting yes- 


terday under the administration of Ralph G. Engelsman as president. 


It was a big 


day, starting with the sales seminar in the afternoon and winding up with a dinner 
in the evening which presented a speaker from each of the two. major political 


parties. : 
Policyowners of the United States. 


” 


Their topic was “What We Propose to do for the 63,000,000 Life Insurance 


Chairman of the seminar committee, Abe Rosenstein, ,was out of town and in his 
absence Harold L. Taylor, manager, Mutual Life, and members of the committee 


ran the meeting in the afternoon. 
this page. 


Talks of the speakers are summarized on 


Ogden L. Mills Points To Mounting 
Government Costs As Chief Threat 


A feature of the first dinner and semi- 
nar meeting of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York City yesterday 
was the address by former Secretary of 
the Treasury Ogden L. Mills giving the 
Republican party angle on “What we 
propose to do for the 63,000,000 life insur- 
ance policyholders in the United States” 
and the Democratic party statement by 
Senator Josiah W. Bailey of North Car- 
olina. 

Mr. Mills presented an array of in- 
creasing figures on government expendi- 
tures to show that the high cost of gov- 
ernment means a heavy burden of taxa- 
tion leaving less of current earnings 
available to the family for living expenses 
and saving. “Our various governments, 
federal, state and local, are taking al- 
most 20% of the national income in 
taxes,” said Mr. Mills. “This is a ter- 
rific handicap to the would-be saver.” 

As to the security of savings, particu- 
larly the savings invested in life insur- 
ance policies, Mr. Mills said: “At best an 
insurance policy is no better than the 
money in which the beneficiaries will 
finally be paid; our money is no better 





Strait Classifies Prospects 
As ‘Dumb’, Fair’, ‘Bright’ 

Burton A, Strait of the Faser agency, 
Penn Mutual, New York, one of the 
youngest producing agents in the city, 
got the sales seminar off to a fast start 
with his explanation of how he sells 
young men—where he finds them, how 
he classifies them, what he tells them. 
“There is one thing the young man does 
better than the older,” he said, “and that 
is he doesn’t stall. He may change his 
mind but it is either ‘yes’ or ‘no.’” 

A school catalogue is Mr. Strait’s best 
source of prospects. He is a Kent grad- 
uate. A friendly call on the campus one 
night resulted in two applications for 
$2,000. Mr. Strait thinks of those $1,000 
=e as $50,000 deferred a few years. 

e intends to grow up with his young 
policyholders and build for them well or- 
ganized life insurance programs. The 
Ordinary life is his favorite policy for 
the young man. He said: “I think it is 
entirely wrong for a man to start think- 
ing of retirement before first getting 
sufficient coverage.” 

Mr. Strait divides his prospects into 
three groups, uses his own classification 
for them, selects a different approach 
for each group. He said: “First there 
is the ‘dumb’ type, the more or less im- 
mature who find it terribly hard to ac- 
cept any of life’s responsibilities. This 
type is usually still in school and quite 
light-headed. The second class is what I 
term ‘fair,’ one who is willing to put ex- 
cess income or allowance into insurance. 
Third is the ‘bright’ or intelligent man 
who is willing to sacrifice a few of his 
luxuries to save in the safe institution of 
life insurance after he sees that it will 
be to his future advantage.” 

To the ‘dumb’ group he sells insurance 
protection as a means of covering an 
obligation to one’s parents. To the sec- 
ond group he uses the first idea and tells 
them too that they can get insurance 
cheaper than they ever can again. 


than the government credit; the govern- 
ment credit is no better than the fiscal 
policies affecting it. In a little over 
three years the federal government has 
spent $25,000,000,000, increasing the na- 
tional debt by the sum of $13,000,000,000. 
The national debt today stands at an all- 
time high of $34,000,000,000. 
Comparing U. S. and Britain 

“We are sometimes told,” continued 
Mr. Mills, “that this is a small load 
compared with the debt burden the Brit- 
ish people carry. But the usual compari- 
son fails to take into account the debts 
of all our governmental units. When 
the United States and Great Britain are 
put on a comparable basis our present 
governmental debt amounts to over 
$52,000,000,000 as compared with the 
British debt of over $42,000,000,000. The 
British have two great advantages over 
us. It never occurred to the British to 
combine a managed currency with un- 
manageable deficits. The British are 
debt-conscious and public opinion would 
never tolerate a reckless increase in the 
burden of debt. One out of every six 
persons in England files an income tax 
return and one out of every ten and one 
half persons pays an income tax. With 
us only one out of thirty-two persons 
files a return and one out of seventy-two 
pays an income tax. 

“We are told that the high cost of 
government is due to relief needs,” stated 
the speaker, “but this does not account 
for an increase of several hundred mil- 
lion dollars in the ordinary routine ex- 
penditures of the long established de- 
partments of government. Eliminating 
credits from so-called recoverable assets 
which the treasury treats as a reduction 
of expenditures the federal government 
spent $7,162,000,000 in 1934, $7,574,000,000 
in 1935, $7,606,000,000 in 1936 exclusive 
of bonus payments and will spend $7,- 
822,000,000 in 1937. 





Time Control of the Man 
On a Debit Told by Davis 


Hubert Davis, Knight agency, Union 
Central, was a pinch-hitter on the sales 
seminar program yesterday taking the 
place of E. Ray Mooney, Metropolitan 
Life. He stuck to the original subject, 
talked about time control as the man on 
the debit practises it, got his information 
from one who does that work. 

The story as he told it was fascinating, 
showed the strict schedule which the 
debit man maintains from day to day— 
all carefully planned in advance in the 
office Saturday morning or at home on 
Sunday. Briefly the week for the In- 
dustrial agent is divided in half—two and 
a half days for collecting, conservation 
and accounting, and two and a half days 
for prospecting, selling and servicing. 
Wherever possible the element of time 
control is used to combine these duties. 

Mr. Davis told stories of how these 
functions were combined. The entree 
to the house next door is made through 
the neighbor who reveals all the neces- 
sary information in a controlled inter- 
view following the collection. So a new 
prospect is added and a call made the 
following week which may lead to a sale. 
A call is made each week on the local 
hospital to collect premiums of employes. 


Beatrice Jones Tells How 
Women Think About Selling 


How the women think and feel about 
selling life insurance was explained to 
the New York sales seminar yesterday 
by Beatrice Jones. She’s in a position 
to know, being manager of a successful 
women’s unit in the Devitt agency, Equi- 
table Society, New York. “To begin 
with,” she said, “we like it and are try- 
ing to make the most of our opportunity 
—not just make the most of it as a stop 
gap or a muddling through process but 
making the most of it, getting and giving 
the best it has to offer.” , . 

She packed her own personality into 
a short talk that was clever and to the 
point. Among other things she said 
this: “We believe that of all the things 
that have ever been sold life insurance 
has had the worst deal. We feel that 
the merchandising methods have been so 
unworthy as to inspire the worst pos- 
sible attitude in the minds of most all 
people. Our attitude isn’t entirely one 
of complaint toward that, however, be- 
cause we believe if so much of our sales 
effort wasn’t met by the terrific wall of 
resistance created by unsound methods, 
we might all become softies. But we 
know and appreciate the great force for 
self-discipline that is ours in our en- 
counters with people who are rude and 
unreasonable in response to our most 
carefully planned approach. And we are 
genuine in our endeavor to make the 
most of that kind of discipline.” 

She continued: “It is difficult for us 
to understand—granting that the task of 
accurate selection is well nigh impossible 
—why so many agents are retained long 
and long after their complete inadequacy 
has been demonstrated. We should be 
so glad to see the day when selection 
was much more carefully done and all 
new agents worked on a three months 
probationary plan—and failing to meet a 
prescribed standard of production in that 
period, were automatically eliminated 
from further impediment to those other 
agents who are seriously striving toward 
and achieving a mastery of the business 
of selling life insurance. 

“We believe it takes great courage to 
sell life insurance—but that it takes 
courage plus—plus charm—plus consid- 
eration of other people—and, most im- 
portant plus of all, a sense of humor. 
If we had to be robbed of all other char- 
acteristics we should like most to retain 
that.” 


Worth of Organized Sales 
Talks Seen by Manuel Camps 


Climaxing the program of the New 
York sales seminar yesterday afternoon 
Manuel Camps, Jr., general agent, Penn 
Mutual, Boston, talked about the worth 
of organized sales talk. He said: “If 
organized selling is a good method why 
not use the very best organized sales 
talks available?” He believes if an agent 
knows three sales talks that’s plenty, and 
he doesn’t call a talk a sales talk unless 
it makes at least one, but preferably 
three, attempts to close. A part of what 
Mr. Camps had to say was this: 

“The main reason I like an organized 
sales talk is because it removes fear. 
I’ve worked in my office on a certain 
prospect, and started out to call on him, 
and used up fifteen minutes getting to 
his office, and then put my hand on his 
office door, and prayed to God that he 
was out. I think the reason we have 
that fear is that we are not completely 
sure of what we’re going to say, and if 
we can only get over that first sentence, 
in most cases we'll go right around the 
bases. So we urge our men to memorize 
that first sentence and to know exactly 
what talk they are going to use on each 
interview. 

“I think one thing that will help us 








These are usually left at the desk. In 
addition a list is secured from the girl 
at the desk of all the births during the 
week. Information is also picked up 
about new arrivals on the nurse’s staff 
or changes in the medical staff. From 
this one call emanates valuable material. 


Allen & Schmidt Hold _ 
Banquet at Waldorf 


AGENTS AND WIVES PRESEnr 





Affair Marks Tenth Anniversary of 
Partnership; George Willard Smith 
and Others Attend 





The tenth anniversary banquet of the 
partnership of E. W. Allen and 9 
Arthur Schmidt, general agents of the 
New England Mutual, New York, held 
Tuesday evening at the Waldorf-Astoria 
was an affair which will be long remem. 
bered by those who attended. It was 
outstanding in many ways. Even the 
menu was bound in thin shiney tin, ap. 
propriate to the anniversary. Compacts 
were favors for the ladies. 

From the New England home office 
came George Willard Smith, president of 
the company, and Mrs. Smith; George 
L. Hunt, vice-president; James Hall 
agency supervisor; Dr, Frederick R' 
Brown, assistant medical director. 

Guests from the insurance fraternity 
were men who are holding or have held 
prominent offices in the associations of 
life underwriters. They were Mr. and 
Mrs. Clancy Connell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Engelsman, Mr. and Mrs. Theo- 
dore M. Riehle, Julian S. Myrick and 
Harry Gardiner. 

Practically the entire agency force and 
their wives were present. Mr. Allen, 
the senior partner who became agency 
manager in 1910, was toastmaster. About 
his partnership with Mr. Schmidt he 
said: “Its success is due to the sincere 
friendship, confidence and respect which 
we have had for one another.” He read 
several letters and telegrams of congrat- 
ulation including one from Louis H. 
Pink, New York Superintendent of In- 
surance. 

Mr. Schmidt directed a part of his re- 
marks to the wives of the agents. He 
said in part: “Probably the most impor- 
tant element of success in life insurance 
selling is proper mental attitude. It is 
here that you have a golden opportunity 
to be a tower of strength in the business 
lives of your husbands. Whatever the 
degree of his success, make no mistake 
about you in a large measure are re- 
sponsible for it. The spirits of the life 
underwriter must always be high. He 
cannot afford to be upset. He must al- 
ways possess the will to succeed.” 





make sales is prestige. You and I and 
the average agent have to create our own 
prestige, and we have to create it in- 
stantaneously, and we create it in two 
ways: First by our appearance, and sec- 
ond by what we say. I won’t even stop 
to comment on appearance, but in regard 
to what we say, we must have our open- 
ing remarks ready, and they must be to 
the point. For instance, if you have 
gone to see this prospect about an edu- 
cational idea, here’s an approach we use: 
‘Mr. Jones, I’m Mr. Camps of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company (as 
much as to say, What do you think of 
that) and I’ve come to see you about 
sending your little boy to Colgate.’ Now 
that approach is not an idle dream. 
We’ve used it for years and we've gotten 
interviews with it. 
Organized Talks Draw Same Objections 
“From the approach we get into the 
body of the sale, or the presentation of 
the idea, and here let’s pray to goodness 
that we'll get some objections because ! 
think you will agree with me that ob 
jections are sales assistance rather than 
sales resistance. Deliver me from the 
silent prospect who folds his arms and 
doesn’t even grunt. You can’t tell what 
that guy is thinking! : 
“Because there are only a certain num- 
ber of objections that a prospect caf 
raise to anything we say, and weve 
heard these objections time and_ time 
again, we know the words and music 
There’s nothing that makes us so conf- 
dent when a question is raised as to have 
the right answer and know that its 
right. And it’s surprising how the or 
ganized sales talk brings out the same 
objections from different prospects.” 
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Patterson Names Committee Heads 
, a ead : as WORLD WIDE 

A five-point program of objectives was honor and prestige to local associations 
annomced by Alexander E. Patterson, -“" Ph vor ero ng - 

P : ; » Nati resident Patterson also announced the 
newly elected peeled po agog following committee heads for 1936-7: ESTABLISHED 1865 
Association of Life nderwriters in his _Finance—Robert L. Jones, State Mutual, 


frst communication to the nine hundred New York, Chairman, William M. Duff, Equi- 
° table Society, Pittsburgh, Vice Chairman. 
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and ¥. presidents, secretaries, and national com- Agency Practices—Theodore M. Riehle, Equi- | 
Sof the mitteemen of local associations. “In Ha we a. a toe, eee Lester O. ¢ 
rk h yey I icactinn f the Na- Schriver, Aetna, Peoria, Vice Chairman. | 

» held keeping with the objectives 0 e Na Business Standards — Martin L. Seltzer, 4 & e 
-Astoria, tional Association,” said President Pat- Aetna, Des Moines, Gasirman; J D,. Fowler, 

r Mt 7 “ > oenerz icv > 2ce onnecticut Mutual, Cincinnati, Vice airman, 

lean terson, the general — of aoe: present By-Laws—Ernest A. Crane, Northwestern 
Was administration may e summed up as Mutual, Indianapolis, Chairman. 
ven the follows : Conference on Local Association Problems— 
_ Hn, ap- “To use the facilities of our organiza- [ij “(4 S0sans Marius Hansen, Pradential, To. 
OMpacts tion and - entire life ee fra- ledo, Vice Chairman. ; J se THROUGH ALL TIME, the trade and com- 

itv to disseminate authoritative in- onservation—Phinehas Prouty, Jr., Massa- 2 

1€ Office ten concerning the nature and ona Mutual, Los Angeles, gs prom senee merce of the world have performed vital 
.; + ( ‘ : eee i. Callahan, Metropolitan, St. Louis, Vice e e e 
ident of BE benefits of legal reserve life insurance. Chairman. service in demonstrating the need for 

1€0rge Particular emphasis wi e placed upon _ Convention Program—O. Sam Cummings, ° ° 
es Hall, the distribution of such facts, including Kansas City, Life, Dallas, Chairman; Charles co-operation and good will among the 
rick R oe tion of Life Ineur- . Stumes, ,Penn Mutual, Chicago, and ancy | f th rth 

. the aggressive promotio 41re€ su D. Connell, Provident Mutual, New York, Vice peop es 0 e ea ° 

ws ance Week, to which such splendid lead- heirman. a in as 
‘aternity : ‘ 2e yive , . seociati ooperation with Attorneys—George E. Lack- . 
oe ership has been Ofc by the Association ey, Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit, Chairman. INSPIRED by this HIGH PURPOSE, the Sun 
ave held of Life Agency Officers. Cooperation with Trust Officers—Franklin W. Lif d d h d 
+i of “That every effort shall be made dur- Se 2 ee ~—. Honorary Chair- ire over many ecades, as venture 
Mr. ga Se acai edie a man; Paul H. Conway, Massachusetts Mutual, ee 
a ee ee et es months to expand Albany, Chairman, where the march of civilized man has un- 

Mrs. the sources O ndepende! avorabie Cooperation with U. S. Chamber of Commerce . 
. Theo- comment on life insurance through indi- —Julian S, Myrick, Mutual of New York, New covered new and fertile fields of human 
ick and — \iduals and organizations outside the life "Credentials Philip B. Hobbs, Equitable So- endeavour. 

- insurance business, = to aa as wide cee, Chicago, Chairman, See : 
Tce an distri i as possible to such opinion. Education—-Holgar J. Johnson, Penn Mutual, 
- Allen, eer pe gence with the Pittsburgh, Chairman. ‘i eae . TO-DAY, as the CUSTODIAN of the SAV- 
agency BF Agency Practices Committee of the As- Mutual Nashville, Charman ey Jt Pacitie INGS of thousands of Men and Women 
r. ADout sociation of Life Agency Officers to pro- International Council—Ernest W. Owen, Sun ° * ° 
nidt he ff mote an aggressive campaign for the Vile, Detroit, Chairman. of all races and climes, it remains ever 

: — nc Tee Cae Nips ‘ Diss * P aw and Legislation—C. Vivian Anderson, © H °° 
: ae elimination ys 1 ieee 2 oe urban Provident Mutual, Cincinnati, Chairman ; Theo: ready to advise and serve with disinter- 
t whic centers and unfit agents in all centers. dore M. Riehle, Equitable Society, New York, sls 
He read “To further the efforts to secure a pi Re a: J. Zimmerman, Connec- ested diligence and zeal. 
-ongrat- better understanding of the nature and  ticut Mutual, Newark, N. (im Chairman; Win- 
ouis H, functions of legal reserve life insurance  throp G. Batchelder, Connecticut General, 
; of In- & on the part of our legislators, both state Washington, D. C., and Philip G. Young, Met- 

we ‘ ie h n ropolitan, San Francisco, Vice Chairmen. 

wr and national, to the end that the sixty- National Safety—Herbert A. Hedges, Equi- 

his re- five million Americans who are policy _ table of Iowa, Kansas City, Chairman. umaien 
its. He owners shall receive the consideration to — we gy Ova espualiiaaaaed O. Schriver, 
- Impor- which they are entitled in connection ~~ pyblications—Sidney Wertimer, Pr iz , 

. a. : Q s—s y ertimer, Prudential, 
surance with any proposed legislation. Buffalo, Chairman, THERE'S A SUN LIFE POLICY FOR EVERYONE 
. It is “ > . “rvices Ja. Publicity—Frank B. Summers, New York 
‘ To enlarge the services of the Na AF tg =o tig =n Toes 
ortunity tional Organization to its local and state “Resolutions—Paul F. Clark, John Hancock, 
usiness units and to individual members.” Boston, Chairman. _ es. 
ver the In stating the policies of his adminis- |. 5t#te and Regional | Associations—Carlton 
mistake : Preside P oan aaa 1 tl Stevens, Conn. Mutual, Macon, Ga., Chairman; 
tration, / resident Patterson invitec the F. Wallace Darling, Bankers of lowa, Cedar 

are re- cooperation of all local units, urging Rapids, Vice Chairman. i 
the life them to be quick to criticize the Asso- Women Underwriters—Helen Rockwell, Natl. 
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nust al- hope that the coming year would bring man. . 
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1 Tani | Leaders From Many Fields Experts to Judge Exhibits 


pur own To Be at Prudential Affair Of L.A.A. at November Meet 








> it in- 

in two More than five hundred of the most When the Life Advertisers Association 
nd sec- prominent men in New ne = the meets at the Edgewater Beach in Chi- 
en stop § metropolitan district, including leac ers in cago, November 12 to 14, an important 

regard the business, clerical, professional and ger rie oe 
r open- political life of the community, have been feature will be the exhibit of the year’s 
t be to invited to attend the anniversary recep- life insurance advertising. Four na- 
u - New Ag Prudential at the home office, tionally-known experts will judge the ex- 
in edu- Newark, W ednesday, October 14. hibits: Charles H. McDougall, art di- 
ve use: Edward D. Duffield, president of the : 2, 5 S 
e Penn Prudential, with other company execu- rector of Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 2 
ny (as tives, will receive the visitors and a L. Williams, advertising director of Wal- 
- : aoe ae P- hag d — green’s; William Kittredge, director of 
| abou the reception, which will be held in the SARS oe Ro oe 

> Now Assembly Hall of the North Building. typography, RK. R. Donnelley; and J. 


dream. [) This event will mark the sixty-first an- Watson Dunbar, manager of advertising, 
gotten niversary of the Prudential. — incandescent lamp division, General N 


Electric Co. A. Scott Anderson, Equi- 


anti ‘ table of Iowa, is responsible for the 
my Robert B. Cornish Dead exhibit. COMPANY 




















tion of eet B. Cornish, head of Day & —— 
odness ornish, general agents for Northern FRASER MEN HEAR WADDELL 
-ause | New Jersey of the Mutual Benefit Life ft + N. Waddel SE 2 ESTABLISHED 1899 
at ob- and one of the oldest agencies in the ee Podge , a ym one 
r than metropolitz a, died Tucsday might at “Se “ounccuca: Sum eS 
1m the age 67. Paige cplaattesiet agtbis burgh and who was coach of the Car- INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
ns and At the turn of the century Mr. Cornish "egie Tech, football team that defeated 
| what became affiliated with Stephen S. Day the great Notre Dame squad in 1926, 
and the partnership was formed in 1904. addressed the J. M. Fraser agency of the 
1 num- ~ is survived by his widow, Mrs. Annie ova “tk New York or giv- 
ct cam aker Cornish, two daughters, three '"8 @ /ocker room pep-taik. ° ° ° e ° 
we've brothers and three sisters. @ Serving in the life insurance field through 
1 time ° . ° . 
music. SUPERVISORS TO MEET WOFFORD AGENCY GAINS 46% wars, epidemics, panics, and depressions 
confi- The Life Supervisors Association of The Harris L. Wofford agency, Pru- “ 1899 
o have New York will open its season Thursday, dential, New York, paid for $471,338 in since ° 
at it’s October 15, with a luncheon at the Gov- September which is a 46% increase over , 
he or ernor Clinton Hotel to discuss associa- September, 1935. The paid-for business 
; same tion plans and programs for the year. for the first nine months is $4,024,035 
ts.” James MacGrath, new president, will which is 10% ahead of the same period | 





Preside. in 1935. 
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Heart Disabilities 
Can Be Investigated 


DR. C. C. BIRCHARD TELLS HOW 





If Patient Is in Hospital Skillful In- 
ternists Can Determine Whether 
Disease Is Actually Some Other 
The medical ways of investigating an 
alleged disability due to coronary throm- 
bosis, which is an incident in arterio- 
sclerotic heart disease, were described at 
the International Claim Association 
meeting in the Seigniory Club, Province 
of Quebec, Canada, recently by Dr. 
Cc. C. Birchard, chief medical officer, 
Sun Life of Canada and lecturer on med- 

icine in McGill University. 

Dr. Birchard said in part: 

“Chest pain, breathlessness on exertion 
and easy fatigue, the real bases of dis- 
ability, all being subjective sensations 
and not capable of physical measurement, 
are extremely difficult to appraise. If 
the claimant decides to put his heart and 
soul into it, he may, with little or no 
disability, draw his total disability bene- 
fits as long as he pleases. 

“In questionable claims, I know of no 
way to deal with them except to place 
them in well-run, well-equipped hospitals 
for careful observation and study by 
skillful internists who understand the 
tenor of the disability clause and who 
appreciate that physical signs, no matter 


how abnormal, are_ not necessarily 
grounds for paying disability benefits. 
“The internist employed should be 


given carte blanche to employ consult- 
ants to determine what disorders the pa- 
tient may have, whether in the heart or 
other organs. His duty is as much to 
exclude other diseases as to evaluate the 
extent of the arteriosclerotic changes, 
the severity of the chest pain, breath- 
lessness and. fatigue. To do this he 
should consult with the bio-chemist to 
determine whether the patient is to any 
extent diabetic and whether he has an 
increase of any of those ingredients of 
the blood such as bilirubin or cholesterol, 
which may be a sequence of the chronic 
liver damage which may go with diabetes 
or gall bladder disease. 

“He should consult with the X-ray 
man to determine whether there is any 
undue degree of damage to the arteries 
in the legs and whether the patient has 
gall stones or a chronicly inflammed gall 
bladder. Gall bladder disease and dia- 
betes are notoriously associated with 
arteriosclerotic heart disease. The dia- 

_ betes may be mild but of long standing, 
and chronic inflammation of the gall 
bladder, whether with or without stones, 
may be quite unsuspected by the patient 
or his physician. 


Many Claimants Actually Have Gall 
Disease 

“Here it is not out of place to remark 
that a proportion of the patients to whom 
you are asked to pay total disability 
benefits because of arteriosclerotic heart 
disease actually suffer from gall bladder 
disease, rather than arteriosclerotic heart 
disease. It is sometimes extremely dif- 
ficult and sometimes almost impossible 
to say that a particular attack of chest 
pain is due to coronary artery disease 

-and not due to gall bladder disease, or 
vice versa. 

“In the preceding, I have attempted 
to emphasize that no single physical sign 
is to be taken as prima facie evidence 
of disability. The same can scarcely be 
said of two or three conspicuous physi- 
cal signs when they point in the same 
direction. That is the prime reason for 
insisting on a better and more complete 
physical examination than that possible 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


@ Consulting Actuaries @ 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Beekman 3-6799 











GUEST OF CATERPILLAR CO. 


At its September luncheon meeting 
the Peoria Association of Life Under- 
writers was guest of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. There were 212 agents in 
the group. Dr. J. H. Pearce, president 
of the association, made a brief address 
after which Secretary Charles E. Thomp- 
son introduced six of the company’s offi- 
cials headed by C. Parker Holt, execu- 
tive vice-president. 

Mr. Holt pointed out that the Cater- 
pillar organization shows its appreciation 
of insurance by selling $25,000,000 of in- 
surance to its 11,700 employes, 90% of 
whom are covered. “We are very fond 
of automobiles, but make no attempt to 
sell automobiles to our employes, nor 
bank accounts.” 

The luncheon room was surrounded by 
an exhibit of tractors. After luncheon 
the agents toured through the plant. 


ALBERTA INVESTMENT ACTS 


Canadian insurance companies and 
other investment institutions are con- 
cerned over the situation in Alberta, 
where the Social Credit government has 
followed up its partial repudiation of in- 
terest with legislation designed to en- 
force reductions in private and municipal 
debts. One of these will make it illegal 
for any municipality of the province to 
levy taxes for more than 3% interest on 
its bonds. Another measure termed the 
“Reduction and Settlement of Debts 
Act” provides that private debts con- 
tracted prior to July 1, 1932, will be re- 
duced by the amount of payments made 
since that time, whether such payments 
have been on principal or interest, the 
balance then remaining to be payable i in 
ten annual instalments without interest. 
For debts contracted since July 1, 1932, 
oe maximum interest rate collectible is 

0. 

These measures were passed at the 
special session held in late August, and 
up to the present have not been put into 
force. On the matter of provincial bond 
interest, a committee representing large 
bond holders has prepared a report, but 
it is not yet available. 








LEAVES MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT 


Joseph E. Reault, second deputy com- 
missioner of the Michigan Insurance De- 
partment, has resigned to take an execu- 
tive position with the Maccabees, De- 
troit fraternal. He had been with the 
department since 1920. 





in the patient’s house or the physician’s 
office. There the necessary laboratory 
facilities are lacking, and what is just as 
important, the observer has little oppor- 
tunity to pass on the realness of the 
alleged angina, breathlessness and fa- 
tigue.” 








to Brokers. 


MR. BROKER 


Do you know how many cases you lost because you did not have the facilities 
to properly Audit and Program your Prospect’s insurance? 
We offer Audit and Program service complete in every respect without charge 


A Special Opportunity for a Special Class 


MATTHEW J. LAUER AGENCY 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


—_ 








Wilmington, Delaware Corp 
10 East 40th Street, New York 
For information call 
Matt Lauer Lexington 2-5770 Sam Sapirstein 





from birth to 65 next birthday. 


Basil S. Walsh 
President 





INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance. 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Joseph L. Durkin 
Secretary 


— 


John J. Gallagher 


Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








NEW JERSEY COMMITTEES 





John Binns Appoints Chairmen of Vari- 
ous Groups for Newark Organiza- 
tion During Next Season 

John Binns, president of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of Northern New 
Jersey, has appointed a number of stand- 
ing cominittees of the association, the 
chairmen of which are as follows: Audit- 
ing, David Henderson, Connecticut Mu- 
tual; educational, Frank Henson, Provi- 
dent Mutual; ethics, Louis DeV. Day, 
Mutual Benefit; inter-agency speakers’ 
bureau, John J. Keller, Equitable So- 
ciety ; legislative, John E. Clayton, Mu- 
tual Benefit; luncheon, Edwin W. Mig- 
nard, New England Mutual. 
.Membership, Ernest D. Finch, 
Ir., Guardian; publicity, Conrad Lutz, 
Connecticut Mutual; cooperation with 
supervisors’ association, John Ram- 
sey, Penn Mutual; selling seminar, Will- 
iam W. Banton, Connecticut Mutual; 
sales promotion, Ryland S. Knowles, 
Equitable Society; sales congress, Er- 
nest C. Hoy, Sun Life of Canada; life 
insurance week, W. Reginald Baker, Mu- 
tual Life; industrial cooperation, J. 
Bruce MacWhinney, John Hancock; 
program, Charles E, Hooper, Massachu- 
setts Mutual; budget, Charles J. Zim- 
merman, Connecticut Mutual. 




















INDUSTRIAL 


HOME OFFICE 


INTERMEDIATE 





| OUR LEADERS 
1. Low Cost Preferred Risk 

Ordinary Life—Family Income—Adjustment 
2. Retirement Income Endowments 

Income @ 55, 60, 65 or 70 
3. Juvenile Education Endowments 
4. Attractive General Agent's Contract 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


eee 


ARE YOU ANXIOUS TO ADVANCE? 
— HERE’S YOUR OPPORTUNITY — 
The Colonial Life Insurance Company 


— of America — 


— PUBLIC SERVANT SINCE 1897 — 


Operating in New Jersey—New York—Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut 


MAKE GOOD WITH A GOOD COMPANY 








ORDINARY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


GROUP 


AT TEXAS CENTENNIAL 
Sixty officers, general agents and field 
men of the Mid-Continent Life Insur. 
ance Company of Oklahoma City visited 
the Frontier Centennial recently on ; 
trip which was the reward of a recent 
sales contest. 


DANCE COMMITTEE MEETS 

The first meeting of the annual enter- 
tainment and dance committee of the 
Insurance Square Club was held last 
week. It was presided over by Vice- 
President Albert E. 





dance. 





BANKERS LIFE GAINS 
New life insurance written and paid 
for by the Bankers Life of Iowa in 
September was more than 10% ahead of 





| 








Mezey and plan > 
were prepared for the fourteenth annul § 


the corresponding total for September, § 


1935. September production this year 
was $4,637,050 as compared with $4,210; 
413 in September of last year. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN PERSIA 

A recently adopted law in Persia pre: 
scribes a deposit of 10,000 Irak Denar 
(1 dinar equals £1 English) by foreign 
life insurance companies. Other branche: 
deposit 5,000 denars. The life comps 
nies must have at least 100,000 denar 
capital. Agents must be licensed. 


MYRICK AGENCY’S BUSINESS 
Paid-for business of the Julian S. My- 
rick agency, Mutual Life in New York 
for September was $1,193,175 as com- 








pared with $2,207,269. For the year thf 


total business amounts to $16,737,505 a 
compared with $25,224,221. 


GERMAN INVESTMENTS 
The investments of German life it 
surance, which are reported bi-monthly, 
have grown by nearly one billion Reichs- 
marks during the first six months o 
the year. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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Consulting Actuaries 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


90 JOHN pone! f NEW YORK 
Telephone BEekman 3-5656 
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Fraternals Largest 
Holders of Municipals 


LG GRIFFITH CITES RECORD 





Speaking at Recent Annual Meeting 
Says 32 Societies Hold $550,000,000 
Municipal Bonds 





A review of municipal bond_ invest- 
ments, which comprise the major part 
of the fraternal societies portfolios, was 
made by Leo G. Griffith, Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict manager of Cassatt & Co., before 
the recent annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress of America. 
Mr. Griffith compared the municipal 
bonds with other securities and pointed 
out that in 1936 municipals are at the 
highest price they have been in the past 
thirty-five years. They were at the low- 
est in 1933. 

He also pointed out reasons to which 
the default of a particular municipality 
are generally ascribed and stated that 
“he fraternals should be outspoken on 
all appropriate occasions and insist per- 
sonally and officially upon rigid adher- 
ence by every governmental unit to the 
doctrine of living within its collective 
income.” 

About Fraternal Benefit Society in- 
yestments Mr. Griffith said this: 


Assets Gain $55,000,000 in Year 


“The Fraternal Benefit Societies of 
this country (as a group) are the larg- 
est holders of State, County and Muni- 
cipal securities, the thirty-two foremost 
among them holding a total of approxi- 
mately $550,000,000, the smallest hold- 
ings of any of them being about $1,500,- 
000 and the largest being over $100,- 
000,000, sixteen of them each holding 
over $10,000,000 of municipals. It is 
rather difficult to get figures on mort- 
gage loans but it is estimated that per- 
haps not 20% of the assets of fraternal 
benefit societies are in the shape of 
mortgage loans, several millions of these 
being mortgages on churches, and a very 
small percentage of the invested assets 
of the fraternals are carried in railroad, 
utilities and industrials. The total as- 
sets of the Fraternal Benefit Societies 
of this country now total $1,147,841,000, 
which represents an increase over the 
previous year of about $55,000,000. 

“To show the rapid growth in the is- 
suance of municipal bonds, while there 
were outstanding about $4,324,000,000 in 
1915, and $10,655,000,000 in 1925, there 
are over $19,000,000,000 outstanding in 
1936, with approximately 275,000 muni- 
cipalities in the United States with pow- 
er to issue bonds. 

“The percentage of default of muni- 
cipal, public utility, railroad and foreign 
bonds, which figures were obtained from 
the Department of Commerce of the 
United States and other reliable sources, 
are of much interest in the light of 
what happened in this country during 
the past few years. They show 38% of 
the foreign bonds (issued in the United 
States) in default; 14% of the railroad 
bonds; 6% of the utility bonds, and 
only 2% of municipal bonds, these fig- 
ures having been published in 1935.” 





7%8 PASS INSURANCE EXAMS 


Results of various insurance examina- 
tions show members of the Canada Life, 
both at home office and in the branches, 
among the successful candidates. Sixty- 
tight were successful in writing examina- 
tions of the Insurance Institute of Tor- 
onto; eight received passing marks from 
the Life Office Management series, and 


8 Passed Actuarial Society examina- 
s. 





KNIGHT AGENCY FIGURES 
The Charles B. Knight agency of the 
nion Central Life in New York had a 

total paid-for business in September of 
$1,018,000, as compared with $1,368,438 
ast year. The total paid-for business 
$15 the first nine months of 1936 is 
5,540,336, compared with $21,354,928 the 
year before, 
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FIRSTS 


The first policy providing an “Income for Life” to the insured was 
issued by the Fidelity on December 24, 1902. For thirty-four years the 
“Income for Life” plan has been successfully featured by Fidelity agents— 
long in advance of the modern trend to income insurance. 


Going still further back—the Fidelity issued the first life insurance 
policy providing against Permanent Total Disability on October 16, 1896. 
Originator of the disability feature, it is one of the relatively few com- 
panies now writing disability income. Forty years of underwriting experi- 
ence in this field qualifies it to continue this important coverage. 





The Accidental Death Benefit is another origination of the Fidelity— 
One of a_ series— the first policy issued with this feature being dated February 10, 1904. 


giving facts about 

the Fidelity Mutual The Fidelity kit contains a complete assortment of tools. There will 
be found Modified Life, Endowment at Age 65, Family Income, Family 
Maintenance. In connection with “Income for Life” two additional cover- 
ages may be added: Survivorship Income to the beneficiary and a life 
income to the beneficiary in event the insured dies before maturity. 


The reputation of a friendly company has been won by fifty-eight 
years of adherence to a live-and-let-live policy. 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT, PRESIDENT 
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THE WOODWORTH MEMORIAL 


The Association of Insurance 
Agents each year presents to one of its 
members the Woodworth Memorial, It 
goes to the agent “who has performed 
the most outstanding work for insurance 
during the year.” This year’s recipient 
is Allan I. Wolff of Chicago, past-presi- 
dent of the National Association, who 
was described as having virtually con- 
ducted a one man branch office of the 
association in the West. After the award, 
which takes the form of a handsome 
paperweight, had been announced, 
George D. Markham of St. Louis, one 
of the “Immortal Twenty” who founded 
the National Association in 1896, arose 
and gave a brief explanation of the 
origin of this award. 

The late C. H. Woodworth of Buffalo, 
N. Y., was also one of the founders and 
the second president of the association, 
holding office for two years, from 1898- 
1900. He was succeeded in turn by Mr. 


National 


Markham. A man of wisdom, intelli- 
gence, tact and high ideals Mr. Wood- 


worth was one of those most instrument- 
al in guiding the National Association 
successfully through its years of infancy 
and in giving it the national prestige it 
sought. After his death a group of 
agents conceived the idea of creating an 
annual award to be known as the Wood- 
worth memorial, which would act as an 
incentive to members of the association 
to try to serve with the same distinction 
and value that characterized Mr. Wood- 
worth’s contributions to the local agents’ 
cause. 

Mr. Markham was appointed chairman 
of a committee to raise funds to finance 


these awards, It was stipulated that 
each donor could give only a_ small 
amount so that contributions might be 


obtained from as many agents as possi- 
ble. The fund was secured and it will 
not be exhausted for some years yet. 
Mr. Woodworth was one of the strong- 
est and best loved personalities ever to 
belong to the National Association and 
those who have received the Woodworth 
memorial cherish dearly this tangible 
evidence of the organization’s apprecia- 
tion of work well done. 


THRIFT 


\s thrift is a manifestation of charac- 


ter and as life insurance has not only 


taught people how to be thrifty but has 
made them practice this virtue the insti- 





tution of insurance has been building 
character in this nation. 

Of thrift and of character in their re- 
lation to nation building President 
Thomas I. Parkinson of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society devoted part of 
his address before the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters at its recent 


3oston convention, That address has 
been widely quoted. 
In Major Parkinson’s opinion the 


people of this country must be taught 
and persuaded by self-restraint, by self- 
discipline, by self-sacrifice—must provide 
for themselves and those nearest and 
dearest to them, and especially for the 
family. 

In concluding his talk Major Parkin- 
son said in part: 

Thrift will win out. You may, with 
confidence, preach it. You may with con- 
fidence urge your prospects and your 
policyholder to be content with what 
they have and to take more of the pro- 
tecting service which your companies of- 
fer and deliver. It is the sound basis 
for the future welfare and happiness of 
our nation. 

You have it in your power, pursuing 
what has been your practice and your 
profession in the past, to make an ever- 
increasing contribution to our assurance 
that the future years will be for life 
insurance milestones on the way of prog- 
ress, and will likewise be for our nation 


milestones in the progress of human 
welfare within this country. 


It is, as I said in the beginning, an 
enviable position. There is no higher 
opportunity for public service in our 


country than that which is in your hands. 
The institutions which you serve are in 
a position to render the service which 
you offer. No public discussion sug- 
gests any question as to the soundness 
of the insurance companies or the in- 
tegrity of their contracts. The questions 
which we have been considering are 
broader questions of public policy which 
must be settled by the people as a whole. 
We shall take their settlement, and they 
must take the responsibility, We can, 
however, as life insurance men and 
women, contributing through our advo- 
cacy and missionary efforts in behalf of 
thrift and character, build for a sound 
decision by the people; and we can, as 
individual citizens, ourselves, make what- 
ever contribution is in our power, as our 
conscience dictates, toward an ultimately 
sound conclusion by the citizenry as a 
whole. 





William F. Dix, former secretary of 
the Mutual Life, and Mrs. Dix have 
sailed for Europe with their son Nor- 
man B, Dix. Mr. Dix is the author of 
a number of books and was for a time 
editor of Town and Country. 
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The Human Side re Insurance 










































































































































L. to R.: President William Lowe Bryan and Dr. Alfred Manes 


Dr. William Lowe Bryan, president of University of Indiana, Bloomington 


Ind., 


is shown on this page with Dr. Alfred Manes, international insurance educato 


and ‘author, who has joined the faculty as a lecturer on insurance at the university’ 


School of ‘Business 
college presidents, 


by him. 


Administration. Dr. 
has reason to feel great pride in his students as at one tim 
thirty-three heads of colleges and normal schools had the privilege 
Among outstanding educators who have been students of Dr. 
Lotus D. Coffman, president University of Minnesota; 


Bryan, one of the most distinguished of 
of being trained 
Bryan are 
Ernest Lindley, president 


University of Kansas; Walter Jessup, who was president of University of Iowa ani 


is now head of Carnegie pension plan; 
University ; 
secretary of the Rhodes scholarships. 


Ernest Holland, president Washington Stat 
and Frank Aydelotte, president of Swarthmore and also American 
Paul McNutt, 


that office from the deanship of University of Indiana. 


Governor of Indiana, went to 
Dean of the School oi 


Business Administration is Herman B. Wells. 


For some years Dr. Manes ran an insurance university in Berlin. 


About 15 


students have arranged to take the insurance course at University of Indiana. 





Perez F. Huff, resident vice-president 
at Los Angeles for the Bankers National 
Life of New Jersey in charge of the Pa- 
cific Coast field, purchased for his home 
last week a two-story residence at 602 
North Camden Drive, the location being 
one of the famous four corners of Bev- 
erly Hills and having formerly been the 
home of Tom Moore, a brother of Owen 
Moore. Opposite was the residence of 
the late Mabel Normand, who married 
Lew Cody; on the other corner is the 
home of Blanche Sweet, while on the 
third corner is the residence of Marie 
Prevost (Mrs. Kenneth Harland). 


* * * 


Leo R. Schuster, general agent at El 
Paso, Tex., for the Ceneral American 
Life, has printed i in booklet form the series 
of newspaper advertisements touching on 
the history of El Paso which he has been 
running in the newspapers there for the 
past eighteen months. Each ad was suit- 
ably illustrated with line drawings. The 
booklet is issued under the title of “West 
of the Pecos” and about 2,000 copies are 
being distributed. Schuster’s father is 
the oldest living resident of El Paso in 
point of years actually spent in that 
community. Soulard Johnson of the 
General American’s advertising depart- 
ment helped prepare the ads. 


* * * 


Frederick Hoadley of Montclair, N. J., 
has been named chairman of the insur- 
ance committee of the New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce. Willard I. Ham- 
ilton, vice-president of the Prudential 
Insurance Co., was appointed chairman 
of the water " supply committee of the 
organization. 








Russell Rhodes, fire insurance editor 
of The Weekly Underwriter, wrote an 
article appearing in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune Sunday, discussing the art 
of Sydney Granville, one of the two 
leading comedians of the D’Oyle Carte 
Opera Co., now playing Gilbert and Sul- 
livan masterpieces at the Martin Beck 
Theatre, Mr, Rhodes has been spending 
many of his evenings at the Martin Beck 
during the Gilbert & Sullivan revivals 


+ * = 


John R. Studwell, insurance broker a 
100 William Street, New York, has hai 
the distinction of being recently elected 
vice-president of the Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Battalion Forum, an organization which 
meets monthly for open forum discus- 
sions on current topics and which has? 
membership of more than 500. Ont 
of its guest speakers last Winter wa 
John J. Hall, National Bureau of Cast- 
alty & Surety Underwriters. 


* * * 


T. Magill Patterson, secretary of tht 
Philadelphia office of the North es 
& Mercantile group, was one of the 
many visitors to the National Unio 
Fire headquarters at the William Pent 
Hotel in Pittsburgh during the convet- 
tion of the National Association of It- 
He was the 


















surance Agents last week. S 
first employe of the National Union, 
founded in 1901. 
* * * 
Stuart B. Rote, Equitable Sociel) 
agent in East Orange, N. J., has © 
turned from Europe where he saw the 


Olympics and “indescribably mr 


pressed.” 
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Answers to Agents Questions 
In Office System Symposium 
At Pittsburgh 


One of the outstanding features of the 
convention last week in Pittsburgh of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents was the question and answer 
forum which followed the reading of a 
paper on office accounting by Oscar Bel- 
ing, special representative production 
division, Royal-Liverpool Groups, who 
has had a wide experience in seeing the 
operation of agencies from the audit 
standpoint. His paper, subject of these 
discussions, was read at each of three®@ 
group sales meetings. The meetings were 
based on amount of premiums agents 
attending wrote. One group was of 
agents writing up to $100,000 a year in 
premiums. Another group was for agents 
writing from $100,000 to $300,000. Writers 
of more than $300,000 constituted the 
third group. 

Born in New York Mr. Beling had a 
grammar and high school education. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from high school 
he spent two additional years at the 
school studying advanced English and 
higher accounting, and take a course in 
insurance for one year at New York 
University under Dr. Hardy. 

A quarter of a centtiry ago he joined 
the Queen Insurance Co. in the account- 
ing division as an office boy. At the 
time the head of the division was one of 
the best known characters on the Street, 
T. Livingstone Kennedy who, when he 
retired from the Queen, had had fifty- 
two years of service with the company. 
Mr. Beling advanced step by step un- 
til he became assistant chief accountant 
of the Queen and during that interim 
did considerable auditing for the allied 
interests. When the joint operation of 
the Royal-Liverpool Group became effec- 
tive Mr. Beling was transferred to the 
combined auditing division. His present 
title is special representative, production 
division, Royal-Liverpool Groups. 

Question: What is the merit of anal- 
yzing the accounts receivable by months 
of origin? 

Answer: Accounts receivable repre- 
sent one of the most important assets 
im any agency, Its liquidity, however, 
must be determined by the collectibility 
of the items involved. Unless the agent 
knows definitely the position of his col- 
lections he leaves himself wide open not 
only to defalcations within his own of- 
fice, but also to loss of respect on the 
Part of the insuring public and the very 
grave danger of going bankrupt. 

Question: At what point does machine 


operation (such as bookkeeping ma- 
chines) become efficient ? 
Answer: This may vary materially 


Since the average premium produced in 
the several agencies may run all the way 
from $25 up to $100 or more. As a gen- 
eral rule, however, when the annual in- 
come from an agency doing a general 
class of business with the assured of 
moderate means reaches an annual vol- 
ume of approximately $250,000. machine 
























operation of the accounts becomes a 
very important factor in keeping down 
the operating cost of an agency. 

Question: In handling the renewal of 
small premiums what should be the 
process ? 

Answer: One must first determine the 
unit cost of handling the policy. That, 
in effect as applying cost accounting to 
insurance agency work, means nothing 
more than dividing the number of pol- 
icies written during a given period into 
the total operating cost for that period. 
If we assume that an agency has a unit 
cost of, say, $3 per policy, it becomes 
obvious that since 20% commission is 
approximately the national average, a 
premium of $15 must be produced before 
the agency can break even. With this 
in mind the agency should direct its more 
intensive sales activities toward pre- 
miums and accounts involving more than 
a premium which represents either no 
profit or a possible loss to the agency. 
Most agencies consider it desirable to 
renew the smaller accounts as automat- 
ically as possible, and for this purpose 
use certain forms which not only direct 
attention to the forthcoming renewal but 
include a gracefully worded request for 
payment of the premium before the pol- 
icy itself is prepared. 

Question: Should reserves for bad 
debts and depreciation of assets be es- 
tablished ? 

Answer: By all means, The agency 
should establish a reserve for bad debts 
in order that it be in a position to meet 
any unforeseen circumstances. The re- 
serves for depreciation in other assets 
are quite essential as well, particularly 
in view of the present wide fluctuating 
values in stock market and real estate 
holdings. In the interest of conserva- 
tism and true liquidity of an agency, de- 
preciation of reserves should be set up to 
bring the assets to the actual cash value 
at close intervals. 

Question: Should the item of good 
will be established as a part of the 
agency balance sheet? 

Answer: The best answer is the atti- 
tude of the local banker; I think you 
will find that the average banker in con- 
sidering an agency’s credit position will 
discount entirely any item of good will; 
therefore, in establishing the balance 
sheet of an agency and consequently its 
net worth, the good will is not included 
as a rule, but the worth of the agency 
itself represents a non-ledger asset. 

Question: Of what importance are line 
records in an agency office? 


Answer: Line records are intended to 
indicate the lines of business written by 
the agent for each of his clients. It is a 
well fixed principle that an agency’s 
best prospects are its present customers. 
It therefore follows that in many in- 
stances there are innumerable accounts 
on an agency’s book on which he has 
sold one or two lines whereas a con- 
densed record readily available would 
permit him to determine for what addi- 
tional covers his customers would be in 
the market. It therefore seems essential 
in establishing line records that they 


should be designed to include a com- 
plete record of all business written by 
the agency for each of its clients. 

Question: What steps should be taken 
to train personnel, particularly in a large 
agency? 

Answer: First, the staff must be pro- 
duction-minded. In other words, every 
contact with the insuring public must 
carry with it the fact that the insured 
may be a potential prospect for one or 
more additional coverages not yet writ- 
ten. This includes the question of a 
pleasant speaking voice on the tele- 
phone; and the ability to greet clients 
who enter the agent’s office in such a 
way as to make them feel the agency 
wishes to be of service to them in all 
directions. Many representative agen- 
cies have adopted a plan of holding 
weekly meetings of their solicitors and 
once a month the entire staff is asked 
to join such meetings. Exchange of ideas 
at such meetings have, been productive 
of excellent results, both from the pro- 
duction and efficiency standpoint. 

* * & 


Travel In 1854 and In 1936 


In the special edition of the staff maga- 
zine of the Northern Assurance, issued 
in connection with that company’s cen- 
tenary, there appears the diary of A. P. 
Fletcher who was general manager of 
the company from 1865 to 1881, in which 
he tells about a journey by several ships 
which he took from London in order to 
reach India. In view of the thousands 
of miles being speedily eaten up in flights 
by three journalists now racing around 
the world it is interesting to note that 
Mr. Fletcher consumed many weeks on 
this trip, merely to arrive at his destina- 
tion without side trips. 

To illustrate: after reaching Ceylon 
and transacting some business there he 
went to Madras and Calcutta and then 
across the country to Bombay. 

“My reason for going to Calcutta first 
was the difficulties of the overland jour- 
ney to Bombay,” he said, “but I learn 
that these were greatly exaggerated in 
Fngland and that I can manage the whole 
distance in less than twenty days. It is 
true that I could go by steamer in some- 
what less time, but I should see absolutely 
nothing of the interior of India and I 
think that after coming 8,000 miles from 
home it would be a great pity to return 
without seeing something of the wonder- 
ful East besides the capitals of its con- 
querors. If I can spare thirty days I 
shall be able to see Delhi, Agra, Benares 
and even take a run to the foot of the 
Himalayas. Then I shall also save fifteen 
days of sea-going and break the eternity 
of this first voyage.” 

Contrast this with the trip of the three 
journalists now going around the world, 
a tour which they expect to negotiate in 
about three weeks’ time. 


* * * 


British Scientists’ Experiments Show 
Effect of Alcohol on Driving 


The relation of alcohol to road acci- 
dents was the subject of an important 
paper read by Dr. H. M. Vernon at 
the annual congress of the British Asso- 
ciation, recently held at Blackpool. 

Dr. Vernon said that many drivers 
refuse to admit that a moderate quan- 
tity of alcohol has any adverse effect, 
and so some even claim that it im- 
proves their driving. A committee of 
the British Association investigated the 
subject at the request of the Transport 
Ministry, and gave the considered opin- 
ion that the available evidence indicated 
that even a moderate quantity of alco- 
hol, such as that contained in a large 
whisky, had an adverse effect on driv- 
ers, tending to diminish attention and 
control and to reduce the accuracy and 
rapidity of the highly skilled muscular 
movements required in the driving of a 
motor vehicle. The evidence was not 
obtained by direct experiment on drivers 
on the road, and further tests have since 
been made under conditions approximat- 
ing closely to road driving. 

Such conditions are offered by the 
driving apparatus of Miles and Vincent 








set up at the National Institute’ of In- 
dustrial Psychology. This consists of 
a dummy car with the usual form of 
steering wheel, and foot levers for start- 
ing, accelerating and braking. In front 
of the driver is a screen on which is 
projected a moving picture of a road. 
The driver can go where he likes and 
the exact route taken is indicated on a 
chart. The accuracy with which the 
driver keeps to the track is carefully 
measured at 100 points on the route, and 
an average is taken, while the time of 
driving twice around the track (two to 
three minutes) is taken with a stop 
watch. 


Tests with this apparatus were made 
on’ twenty persons, each being allowed 
a few minutes’ practice before making 
his first test. Each driver was tested 
half an hour, one hour, and immediately 
before drinking alcohol, and again half 
an hour, one hours, and two and a quar- 
ter hours after taking it. 


A quarter of a pint of mild beer gave 
no appreciable effect on a man’s driv- 
ing, but when he drank two to four 
ounces of whisky it was found that he 
usually quickened his speed of driving 
by an average of 6%, and at the same 
time 12% more errors were made in 
keeping to the track. Different persons 
varied considerably in their reactions, 
and in one-third of the whisky tests the 
driving speed was accelerated 10 to 25% 
—i. e., 30 m.p.h. became 33 to 40 m.p.h. 
after taking the alcohol. Most of the 
persons tested were quite unconscious 
that they had accelerated at all, and 
it follows therefore that they would have 
been distinctly more likely to incur an 
accident when forced to draw up quickly 
to avoid running down a pedestrian or 
other obstruction 

“These experiments,” Dr. Vernon de- 
clared, “strongly suggest that every mo- 
tor-vehicle ought to be provided com- 
pulsorily with a speedometer. In order 
to avoid the adverse effects of alcohol 
it is most desirable that motorists should 
not drink any alcohol at all before driv- 
ing. Medical tests indicate that all per- 
sons, without exception, are definitely 
under the influence of alcohol when they 
have as much as two parts in a thousand 
in their blood, and about half of them 
are under the influence when they have 
even one part of a thousand.” 


* * * 


British Set Up Road Accidents 
Emergency Council 


A new effort to reduce road accidents 
has just been started in Britain as a 
result of a conference in London, when 
over thirty organizations decided to set 
up a Road Accidents Emergency Coun- 
cil. The council has a four-point pro- 
gram of reform. 

The council points out that in view of 
the ever-increasing number of motor 
vehicles, present efforts to reduce road 
accidents appear to hold out no prospect 
of a further substantial decrease in the 
toll, and that the situation is now one 
of national emergency “that cannot be 
met by half measures condemning the 
nation to this great infliction for a long 
period of years.” 

On the proposal of Lord Elton, the 
council adopted the following resolu- 
tion: “That the first object of the coun- 
cil shall be to bring public pressure to 
bear upon the government to carry out 
the following reforms: (a) The stricter 
and more uniform enforcement of the 
existing law (particularly that relating 
to dangerous driving and driving under 
the influence of drink) by the establish- 
ment of special courts for the trial of 
serious road traffic offenses; (b) the pro- 
vision of a new system of roads for 
through motor traffic and the adaptation 
of the existing road system to fit it for 
all classes of road users under conditions 
of safety; (c) the effective regulation of 
the speed of traffic; (d) fairer compen- 
sation for the victims of road accidents. 

Among the founders of the council are 
the Archbishop of York, Professor Julian 
Huxley, Lord Elton. Max Beerbohm, Sir 
Tames Marchant and Sir Ernest Grakham- 
Little, M.P. 
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Lake Hull Underwriters 
Waive Extra Premiums 


INCREASE DRYDOCK FACILITIES 





Loss Experience Also More Favorable, 
Further Justifying Removal of 
Additional Charges 





‘Lake hull marine underwriters issued 
a bulletin on October 1, announcing that 
hereafter they will waive the additional 
premium formerly charged on all upper 
lake vessels for the Kingston/Cape Vin- 
cent-Prescott/Ogdensburg navigation. — 

The Canadian Government has for 
some time brought pressure to bear on 
Canadian underwriters to waive addi- 
tional premiums for this navigation. 
Through negotiations conducted between 
the Canadian Government and Charles 
G. Ross, president of the Canadian Board 
of Underwriters it has now been finally 
arranged that in consideration of the 
Gate Lock at Port Weller being equipped 
to drydock vessels in distress, the under- 
writers will, effective with the comple- 
tion of the docking facilities, waive the 
additional premium formerly charged on 
all upper lake vessels for the Kingston/ 
Cape Vincent-Prescott/Ogdensburg nav- 
igation. 

Why Extra Charge Was Made 

The additional premium was originally 
invoked because of hazardous conditions 
in this upper section of the St. Lawrence 
River coupled with the fact that there 
were no suitable dry dock facilities in 
Lake Ontario to take care of the large 
upper lake vessels in case they should 
become seriously damaged _ through 
stranding or collision. Originally the 
channels were narrow, poorly defined and 
the deep water made anchoring difficult 
with the possibility of the vessels being 
swept on the rocks. Conditions have to 
a large extent been improved through 
dredging wider channels and marking 
them with the proper aids to navigation. 
The loss experience here has been fav- 
orable, further justifying the elimination 
of the additional premium. 

Moreover, there was the possibility 
that a badly crippled vessel would be 
refused access to the Welland Canal and 
would therefore be unable to reach Lake 
Erie where the larger drydocks are lo- 
cated. 

The Gate Yard is at the lower end of 
the Welland Canal at Port Weller on 
Lake Ontario. The lock is ordinarily 
used for the storage of spare gates for 
the locks but as these are stored at the 
sides, there is ample room for vessels 
to enter the dock. The dock has been 
equipped with keel and bilge blocks. 





JAMES MADDEN DIES AT 78 





Veteran New Jersey Agent Was Former 
President of “Blizzard Men 
of ’88” 

James Madden, who operated a fire 
insurance agency at Paterson, N. J., 
and who was superintendent of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America, died 
this week at his home in Ridgewood, 
N. J. He was 78 years old. He or- 
ganized an insurance agency bearing his 
name in 1895 and in 1920 incorporated, 
serving as president and treasurer. Mr. 
Madden was also former president of 
the “Blizzard Men of ’88.” He was 
born in New York and as a young man 
was employed at the Smith Carpet 
Works in Yonkers, Later he settled at 
Little Falls, where he was employed 
with the Beattie Carpet Co. 

Mr. Madden was a member of the 
boards of education of both Little Falls 
and Ridgewood. He held membership 
in the Hamilton Club, Paterson; the 
Chambers of Commerce of both Pater- 
son and Ridgewood, Masonic organiza- 
tions of both communities, Paterson 
Lodge of Elks, Paterson Rotary Club, 
Paterson Safety Council, Pica Club, 





Gough Sees No Extra Costs 


In Convention Examinations 


White Sulphur Sprirtgs, Oct. 7—First 
of the convention examinations under 
resolution of commissioners adopted at 
their St. Paul convention are now under 
way in New Jersey, the Prudential being 
examined by the New Jersey Depart- 
ment and examiners of six other states. 
“Each state has sent one of its best ex- 
aminers,” said Chris A. Gough, Deputy 
Insurance Commissioner of New Jersey, 
talking today at the joint casualty con- 
vention here. 

“This is the regular triennial examina- 
tion by the New Jersey Department and 
other states join in under the commis- 
sioners’ new action,” said Deputy Com- 
missioner Gough. “There is no addi- 
tional expense to the company.” And 
he added, “I have no doubt that this 
joint examination, as well as joint ex- 
aminations in New Jersey of the Eagle 
Fire and Sussex Fire of Newark will 
work out successfully.” He added that 
he saw an improvement in the casualty 
insurance situation with more emphasis 
placed by companies on underwriting 
results. “My suggestion is that you pay 
more attention to each particular line 
rather than to volume. If a line is not 
producing profitable results cut it out,” 
he advised. 


Honor Dart October 28 


The first dinner meeting of the New 
York City Pond of the Blue Goose for 
the 1936-37 season will be held at Meyer’s 
Hotel, 231 Hudson Street, Hoboken, N. 
J., on the evening of Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 28. At this time honor will be paid 
to Past Most Loyal Gander Edward W. 
Dart, who will report on his trip to the 
grand nest convention at Oklahoma City. 
Following the business program there 
will be a floor show. 

Subsequent meetings of the New York 
City Pond are scheduled as follows: 
December 16, Drug & Chemical Club in 
New York City; February 17, 1937, 
smoker and entertainment at Meyer’s 
Hotel, Hoboken; April 14, new member 
night, Meyer’s Hotel, and June 2, annual 
meeting and election of officers. 





CARL SCHREINER RETURNS 

Cal Schreiner, president of the Pilot 
and one of the outstanding figures in fire 
reinsurance, returned yesterday on the 
Bremen from a trip to Europe. 





Donmor Club of Paterson and the local, 
state and national associations of insur- 
ance agents. 

Surviving are his wife, Freda Andews; 
two daughters, Mrs. Alliene M. Lang 
and Mrs. David Moneypenny, and a 


brother, Thomas Madden. 








—-—- 


J. A. Kersey. General Agent 


PREMIUM RESERVE , ; 
OTHER LIABILITIES ; , 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDER 
TOTAL ASSETS ‘ . 











in the above 


The Tokio Marine & Fire 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 
| United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


U. S. Statement June 30, 1936 


New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 
are d d in various States as required by law. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


209 W. Jackson Boulevard 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICES: 


§ Fire—200 Bush Street 
( Marine—231 Sansome Street 








Dinner October 13 to Mark 50th 
Anniversary of Jos. M. Byrne Co. 


Joseph M. Byrne, Jr., of Newark, one 
of leading New Jersey agents, a member 
of the Port of New York Authority and 
widely known for his active interest in 
Notre Dame alumni affairs, has issued 
invitations to a number of friends to at- 
tend a dinner next Tuesday evening, 
October 13, at the Essex Club in New- 
ark, commemorating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of Jos. M. 
Byrne Co. The agency was organized 
by the father of the present head. 

In addition to being the anniversary 
of the company, the day also is the 
birthday of its founder in 1886, Joseph 
M. Byrne, Sr., who died November 23, 
1924. 

The concern grew from a small pri- 
vate company occupying little more than 
desk room in a basement at 776 Broad 
Street to its present position of a lead- 


Gtorce Z. Day, Ass’t. General Agent 


$ 1,975,486.52 
686,752.12 
10,819,242.47 
13,481,481.11 


Securities carried at $623,755.74 














ing fire and casualty insurance agency 
at 45 Clinton Street. 

_Its founder was a graduate of Notre 
Dame in the class of 1879 when the stu- 
dents at that college numbered around 
200. To get that education Joseph M. 
Byrne Sr. worked as a waiter in the 
mess hall and during the summers la- 
bored on farms near South Bend. 

Joseph M. Byrne, Jr., also was a stu- 
dent at Notre Dame, a close friend of 
the late Knute Rockne, a_ classmate. 
Junior Byrne, however, left college after 
two years, called back in 1913 by an 
illness of his father. As a member of 
Essex Troop, he went to the Mexican 
border in 1916 and a year later went 
overseas with the Twenty-ninth Division. 

The elder Byrne was twenty-five years 
old when he formed the company in 
1886. His offices were in a_ building 
he was later to buy. He had been an 
agent for the Prudential but had decided 
to sell life and accident insurance for 
himself. He early entered the fire and 
casualty insurance business, one of the 
first companies for which he was agent 
being the Springfield Fire & Marine 
Insurance Co. 

From Broad Street the company moved 
to 181 Market Street, also later to be 
owned by Mr. Byrne. Next the company 
established its offices at 800 Broad Street, 
then ‘at 776 Broad Street, and back to 
181 Market Street. In 1925, a year after 
the death of his father, the younger 
Byrne moved to 37 Clinton Street re- 
maining there until 1931 when the pres 
ent offices were established at 45 Clin- 
ton Street. 

The company today is agency for ovef 
a score of the largest fire and casualty 
insurance companies in this country and 
abroad. Its officers have been with the 
company up to thirty-six years. 
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Saturday, September 26 
The forty-first annual convention of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents to be held in this centrally lo- 
cated city already promises to be one 
of the biggest ever in point of attend- 


* 
ance. * * 


General Chairman James W. Henry 
and his associates Charles Kohne and 
Ralph Alexander have been working for 
months on plans for entertainment ably 
supported by Mrs. Henry as chairman 
of the Ladies Auxiliary Committee. * * * 

This will be a busy season for Mrs. 
Henry since at White Sulphur Springs 
next week she will once more officiate 
in a similar capacity at the annual con- 
vention of the casualty and surety ex- 
ecutives and general agents. * * * 

Happily hers is the executive type of 
mind and she functions effectively and 
with no evidence of the stress insepar- 
able from such responsibility. * * * 

Former President Allan Wolff of Chi- 
cago and National Councillor Charles 













Liscomb of Duluth yesterday engaged in 
a titanic struggle on the home golf 
course of President Ken Bair at Greens- 
burg, Pa. ‘ 

The other members of the foursome 
were “Bob” Robertson, Chicago, vice- 
president of the North America and Joe 
Bair. 

Charlie Liscomb emerged 
with the aid of numerous 
some Minnesota objurgations. 

Charlie also struck a new note of sar- 
torial splendor with golf slacks of un- 
certain vintage but of marked individu- 
ality. 

Frank Priest of Wichita, Kansas, and 
James Gilmore, president of the Kansas 
Association, arrive early proudly wearing 
sunflower campaign buttons and seizing 
every Opportunity to make converts to 
the Landon cause by prodigal distribu- 
tion of said emblems. * * * 

Herbert Stewart of Chicago, chairman 
of the surety bond committee, arrives 
by motor and accompanied by Mrs. 
Stewart and executive committee mem- 
ber a Dunbar and Mrs, Dunbar of 

aha. 

Later on Herbert will deliver one of 
his well-considered talks on surety mat- 
ters at a general session, and Mrs. 
Stewart will in all probability again dis- 
tinguish herself in the ladies golf tourna- 
ment. * * * 

The executive committee already hard 
at work on matters of national import- 
ance and interest. * * * 

Past President Edwin J. Cole of Fall 
River, Mass, and_ his accomplished 
daughter, Miss Gladys, respectively con- 
cerned with committee and social activ- 
\tles—Miss Gladys modishly attired as 
always, this time in a smartly tailored 
Fall suit. * * * f 
Eugene Battles of the conference com- 
mittee and William Menn of the execu- 
tive committee, although of Los Angeles, 
declare that the San Francisco Exposi- 
tion to be held in 1938 to celebrate the 
completion of the Golden Gate and Oak- 
land bridges will surpass any similar en- 
terprise ever held any where, and time— 
Red unusual” in fact Billy Rose of 
rr York Hippodrome and Fort Worth 
estival fame will probably impressario 
the entertainment, spectacles. * * * 
= E. McKelvey, Pittsburgh insurance 
“o'on, vicariously entertains a small but 


appreciative group at dinner at the Du- 
quesne Club. 


victorious 
divots and 


* * & 
Sunday, September 27 
Delegates arriving by every train, by 
automobile, by airplane. Pittsburgh wel- 
~ them with brilliant sunshine and 
ndian Summer atmosphere. Golf and 








Day-by-Day Personality Report of 
Agents’ Convention At Pittsburgh 


By Spencer Welton, 
Peripatetic Vice-President 


horse back riding favorite outdoor diver- 
sions, * * * 

The courtly Tom Southgate of Dur- 
ham, N. C.; A. L. Abrahamson, Omaha, 
president National Association Casualty 
and Surety Agents, and Clarence Cobb 
of Denver play the Oakmont course and 
return a bit chastened and footsore. 


In the Denver contingent are Frank 
England, Clarence Cobb, President Bill 
Braerton and Past President Herbert 
Stebbins of the Association of Insurance 
General Agents, accompanied by Mrs. 
England and Mrs. Stebbins, both highly 
decorative representatives of their sex. 

* 


Did you know that Mrs. Stebbins is a 
regular contributor to various fiction 
magazines ? 

President “Ken” Bair and Frank Eng- 
land of Denver, off to the professional 
football game between Pittsburgh and 
New York. * * * 

Mrs. Bair newly returned from a sum- 
mer on the New Jersey Coast and look- 
ing very fit and with Mrs. Charles Lis- 
comb lunching in the grill, * * * 

Mrs. Liscomb thrilled over her lovely 
daughter’s matriculation at Carleton col- 
lege. * * * 

Charlie Liscomb now dubbed the “Cul- 
bertson of the North Country” on ac- 
count of his pupil and brother-in-law 
recently bid and made a grand slam 
with thirteen hearts. 

Jim Henry, author of the contract 
bridge system bearing his name, non- 
plussed at this epic performance. * * * 

Robert Hosmer, president Excelsior 
Fire of Syracuse, New York, is a con- 
noisseur of pipes and smokes them in- 
veterately. * * * 

J. M. (transom) LeRoy of Chubb and 
Son, New York, again the tallest visitor 
present. Also one of the most popular. 
xk x 


Sidney Smith, executive committee 
member of Gainesville, Ga, and Past 
President Gene Harrington of Atlanta 
being warmly greeted by myriad old 
friends. * * * 

Past President Henry Steckler of the 
American Association and the gracious 
Mrs. Steckler arousing envy of those 
who see the photographs of their luxuri- 
ous cruiser house-boat now in commis- 
sion on Lake Pontchartrain. * * * 

William Quaid, the distinguished vice- 
president of the Southern Fire of New 
York, appears to hold this years record 
for miles travelled and conventions at- 
tended. At many he has appeared on 
programs to the pleasure and edification 
of those present. * * * 

Wonder why Dave Main of Denver 
doesn’t come to these meetings any 
more—we miss him. * * * 

Edward J. Ruch, assistant manager 
William Penn Hotel, winning many 
friends for himself and for that hostelry 
by his tact, courtesy and resourceful- 
ness, * ** 

Insurance Commissioner Owen Hunt 
of Pennsylvania has an apparently inex- 
haustible fund of new stories acquired 
on his recent journey to Ireland and 
England. * * * 

Orville Davies, ‘bon-vivant, raconteur 
and vice-president of the General Mo- 
tors insurance subsidiary, arrives hale 
and bronzed from a month in the 
Canadian woods. * * 

John Hall, safety lecturer for the Na- 
tional Bureau, is among the early ar- 
rivals. It is authoritatively stated that 
in this winters’ safety talks he will no 
longer kill “Little Mary,” but he will 
substitute something equally dramatic no 
doubt, and it will be effective. 

W. Owen Wilson, executive committee 
chairman, relaxes from a series of ex- 
hausting meetings via a golf game. 

National Secretary Walter Bennett 


continues to provide the younger gener- 
ation with a splendid example of poise. 
** * 


Former President Donald Hancock of 
the Virginia Association with Mrs. Han- 
cock and their lovely daughter, Mrs. 
J. S. Lewis, arrive by automobile from 
Richmond. The ladies’ presence brings 
the esprit and pulchritude of the meeting 
to a new pinnacle. * * * 

George Brown of Detroit, Nestor of 
association secretaries, busily engaged in 
greeting old friends and making new 
ones, * * * 

A busy and cheery day brilliantly cli- 
maxed by a truly Lucullan dinner at the 
Duquesne Club tendered by the Pitts- 
burgh Local Board to the officers and 
executive committee and past presidents 
of the National Association and their 
consorts. 

The men very bravely in dinner jackets 
and the ladies proving again that insur- 
ance agents are good pickers and that 
the pickees are just as talented in select- 
ing becoming toilettes. * * * 

Mrs. Ken Bair in a sleek black din- 


_ner frock with her raven hair smoothly 


banded suggests a princess in the realm 
and at the time of Tut-Ankh-Amen. * * * 

Notwithstanding her probable denial 
Mrs. Owen Wilson recently collaborated 
in the authoring of an important bio- 
graphical work. * * * , 

Mrs, Harrington arriving by late train 
and althouch dressing hastily for the 
Duquesne Club dinner contriving as al- 
ways to seem lovelier than ever before. 

* * * 
Monday, September 28 

Delegates arriving in hordes—1,200 re- 
ported registered at 11:00 A.M. 

Auguste Coiran of New Orleans causes 
nostalgic recollections. of a dinner he 
hosted at Antoines famous restaurant in 
the Crescent City. * * * 

Mrs. Aurelia England appears in one 
of her highly effective scarlet blouses. 
* * x 


Ken Bair is rumored to be angeling a 
head-ache remedy which is expected to 
put him in the confiscatory income tax 
group. 

The convention supplies perfect set- 
ting for testing efficacy of the Bair 
panacea. * * * 

Jack (I.U.B.) Dumont bemoaning the 
absence of that other conventioneer de- 
luxe, Lamar Hill of the America Fore 
Group. * * * 

John Yost, vice-president, American 
Bonding, Baltimore, and Mrs. Yost will 
motor on from here to White Sulphur 
Springs, where Mr. Yost is perennial 
chairman of the golf tournament com- 
mittee. * * * 

Did you know that “Al” Abrahamson’s 
great adolescent ambition was to be a 
circus acrobat. * * * 

Albert Dodge of Buffalo owns together 
with a member of Canadian Parliament 
and a high sheriff an island in the Geor- 
gian Bay country where he summer 
homes. * * * 

Harry Godshall of Atlantic City has 
for many years been the entrepreneur 
of the great national beauty pageant held 
annually in that diverting resort. * * * 

Hal Conick of the L. & L. & G. fear- 
lessly exhibits shirt effects which would 
have abashed the biblical Joseph but do 
not dim Hal’s vivid personality. * * * 

Past President Gene Harrington rides 
horseback every morning at day break 
on the bridle paths in Atlanta’s beautiful 
forest parks. * * * 

Herman Haas of Atlanta is an omniv- 
erous reader but prefers autobiography 
and philosophy. * * * 

Herbert Stebbins confesses. albeit 
somewhat apologetically, to a fondness 
for western and action stories. 

Mrs. W. E. Harrington is a friend and 
neighbor and complete protagonist of 
Margaret Mitchell who authorized the 
current best seller “Gone With The 
Wind” * * * 

Mrs. Lino Sertel of Miami who depre- 
cates the woman in business, is a news- 
naper writér and publisher of the Miami 
Social Register—just another paradox. 


William Earls of Cincinnati brings 


Each is head 
of a separate agency in his native city 
all under the aegis of William himself 
which seems to be underwriting the fu- 
ture. * * * 

George Carter of Detroit suggests that 
the retrospective rating plan for work- 


another of his three sons. 


men’s compensation insurance is not 
wholly admirable. At least he always has 
convictions and the courage to assert 
them. George, after twenty-five years of 
general agency representation of the 
Royal Indemnity now honored by being 
elected a director of that company. 
*~ * * 


Tuesday, September 29 


A veritable deluge of new arrivais. 

Warren Day, president of the Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. local board, has for twenty 
years written their tri-weekly co-opera- 
tive newspaper advertisements and the 
plan has been adopted by boards in 
twenty-four other cities. 

Just recently the Post Standard ran a 
full column story he gave them telling 
of the part insurance played in creating 
the $20,000,000 track elevation project of 
the New York Central Railroad. * * * 

General Chairman James W. Henry 
marshalling his aides to transport the 
ladies to their luncheon at the Pitts- 
burgh Field Club. * * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kohne of the 
same committee bravely active despite 
their great bereavement of this week. 
** * 


Burl Schmidt, Detroit, used to be and 
perhaps still is, the largest plate glass 
insurance writer of any agent in the 
country. * * * 

A. A. Savage, president New Orleans 
Exchange, uses the word “lagniappe” and 
mystifies the group to which he happens 
to be talking, * * * 

Vincent Gallagher, Chicago, western 
manager, Pearl Fleet, is an ardent 
yachtsman and the past Summer skip- 
pered his own boat to win numerous 
events in Lake Michigan sailing races. 
** * 

Past President E. M. Allen, vice-presi- 
dent National Surety Corp., and the tall 
and attractive Mrs. Allen welcomed by 
a wide circle of warm friends. * * * 

William McKell and Howard Dunham, 
vice-presidents, American Surety, are re- 
ceived coldly when it is discovered that 
Mrs. Dunham’s mother, the perennially 
youthful Mrs. Robbins, has been left 
behind. 

The Travelers contingent reports that 
Major Howard Giddings is now busy 
contriving reasons for agency trips to 
distant points so that he may indulge 
his new-found enthusiasm for airplane 
travel. 

A journey to Europe via the Hinden- 
burg is a not too remote possibility. * * * 

Charles Loventhal is now in his 176th 
consecutive week of continuous produc- 
tion for the Northwestern Mutual Life 
and has led his division much of that 
time. * * * 

The rotund “Rock” Hosmer of Chicago 
has sacrificed his long cherished mus- 
tachios to give free play to the manipu- 
lation of his inevitable cigarette. * * * 

Ed Pickett, national councillor from 
Sacramento, California, views with tol- 
erant commiseration the proselyting ac- 
tivities of the Landon-for-President fac- 
tion. * * * 

Past Presidents Frank Bell and 
Charlie Gandy arrive late as does Ruge 
DeVan who is accompanied by the al- 
ways lovely Mrs. DeVan. 

All glad to see Ruge in better health 
and excellent spirits. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Beisel of Eas- 
ton, Pennsylvania. and Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Golde, New Amsterdam Casualty, 
Baltimore, arrive for annual banquet. 

Mrs. Golden being initiated into con- 
ventioneering and liking it. * * * 

Otto Patterson of the American Auto- 
mobile Liability conducts some interest- 
ing experiments in numerology at com- 
pany headquarters. * * * 

Who knows the inside story of Charlie 
Liscomb and the step-ladder. * * * 

Cliff Morcom, Aetna vice-president, 
post mortems a bridge session and utters 
synical hope U. S. Manager James 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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Bank Fights Gov’t in 
Russian Co. Fund Case 


IS AIDING SOVIET 





SAYS U. S. 





Bank of Manhattan Contends Washing- 
ton Is Tryimg to Enforce Decree 
of Russian Government 





An accusation that the United States 
is trying to enforce a decree of the 
Soviet government in seeking to collect 
from citizens sums due from Russia is 
made by Robert J. Sykes, counsel for 
the Bank of the Manhattan Co. The 
bank is fighting this claim of the Fed- 
éral government against assets of the 
Northern Insurance Co. of Moscow, the 
United States branch of which was liqui- 
dated some years ago. In 1931 the local 
funds were turned over by the New York 
Court of Appeals to the Bank of Man- 
hattan which made an assignment to 
creditors, whose claim aggregated $400,- 
000. The funds in custody of the bank 
amount to $250,000. The Federal gov- 
ernment began its action last spring to 
recover this sum, regardless of the cred- 
itors’ claims. 

The United States, says Mr. Sykes, is 
in the position of enforcing against 
Americans having claims against the de- 
funct Russian concerns the Soviet de- 
cree nationalizing the corporations. 

“The basis for the government’s ac- 
tion,” said Mr. Sykes in an affidavit, “is 
that the present Soviet government is 
the successor to the former czaristic 
regime, and that upon such succession 
the Soviets enacted or promulgated cer- 
tain decrees which purported to dis- 
solve, destroy and terminate the exist- 
ence of companies in Russia engaged in 
the business of insurance. 

Decree Called Confiscation 

“The government further has asserted 
that by reason of such decrees the Soviet 
Government acquired title to all of the 
assets and property of such private in- 
surance companies, and thereafter as- 
signed all its right, title and interest in 
and to such assets and property to the 
United States of America by virtue of a 
letter directed to Honorable Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by one Maxim Litvinoff, People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 

“The government is attempting to en- 
force a confiscatory decree involving the 
seizure of property without any com- 
pensation or due process of law. Never- 
theless it claims that the very fact it 
accepted the assignment and is going for- 


Plan 


No one can expect success 
unless he knows what he 
wants to accomplish. Our 
agents know they can sell 
insurance successfully when 
they know what they sell, and 
when they plan their sales 
approach. We help our 
agents sell in competition 
with other agents. And we 
play the game according to 
the rules. Maybe we have an 
opening for you. Write and 
find out. 





SINCE 1854 


THE PHOENIX 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Cash Capital, - - - $6,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders, $30,839,324.64 









Russell on History and Objectives 
of N. Y. Insurance Society Courses 


Joseph W. Russell, vice-president of 
the Aetna (Fire) and head of the New 
York branch office, president of the New 
York Insurance Society and president of 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 
addressed several hundred students of the 
fire insurance courses at a meeting held 
Monday noon at the great hall of the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York 
State, outlining to them the history of the 
society and the opportunities it offers for 
education in various lines of insurance. 

“In 1901—thirty-five years ago, a young 
man probably of the average age of you 
young people here today secured his first 
job in the insurance business,” said Mr. 
Russell. “It was a small job but never- 
theless a start on a career. This young 
man was of extraordinary energy and 
full of ambition, and sought from the be- 
ginning information on the intricacies of 
the business in which he had embarked. 
Diligent search soon convinced him that 
nowhere—in one place at least, was there 
available much information to enlighten 
his inquiring mind and questions of men 
with whom he came in contact were gen- 
erally unproductive of gaining anything 
tangible because of lack of time or in- 
difference as to how a young man gained 
his knowledge. Most of these men had 
been brought up in the school of hard 
knocks, and were too busy or lacked the 
incentive to bother with a greenhorn. 

“This gave the young man the idea that 
somewhere, somehow there should be a 
central place where a student or person 
ambitious for knowledge in this special- 





ward with this action proclaims the pub- 
lic policy of the United States, and 
therefore any court before whom the 
matter is presented must bow to the as- 
sertion of the government and enforce 
its contention. 

“It has asserted likewise that its in- 
terpretation of the Litvinoff letter and 
President Roosevelt’s reply must be fol- 
lowed, and denies this court or any other 
court the right to give an intelligent 
and rational interpretation of the words 
adopted and used. 

“Tt is claimed by the government that 
the Soviet decree (nationalizing private 

property) passed title of the Northern’s 
assets, tangible or intangible, to the 
newly erected Lenin and Trotsky regime, 
both in Russian and situated elsewhere, 
and that the legislation enacted by this 
communistic group was powerful enough 
to pass the ownership of funds present 
in this state.” 


Your Future 





Your future is largely dic- 
tated by your ability to assim- 
ilate knowledge, and by your 
personality. Knowledge per- 
mits one to talk interestingly 
and improves one’s personal- 
ity. We keep our agents 
constantly advised as to 
important changes in insur- 
ance coverages that will ben- 
efit their customers. If you'd 
like to be our agent—write. 


SINCE 1850 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Cash Capital, e . $2,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders, $15,070,293.55 
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ized field could readily and inexpensively 
acquire working knowledge of the busi- 
ness, and fit himself for increasing re- 
sponsibilities and earning power when the 
opportunity presented itself 

“This briefly was the birth of the idea 
of the Insurance Society of New York, 
and the young man was Robert P. Bar- 
bour, now United States manager of the 
Northern Assurance Co. of London, and 
today one of the most respected and out- 
standing underwriters in the fire insur- 
ance field. 


Lecture Courses Started in 1918 


“In 1918—after the accumulation of one 
of the finest libraries on insurance data 
had been well established, the first lecture 
courses were started. The first year one 
hundred and ten students attended. Each 
year this attendance has increased. Last 
year we had one thousand and ninety-nine 
students, and this year the registration 
will be even larger. 

“This is not a money making venture, 
but an effort to train young people to fit 
themselves as future executives for com- 
panies, agencies or brokerage houses, and 
thereby service the public in the highest 
manner of intelligence and integrity. 

“The men who are giving their time to 
this work, are doing so not for personal 
gain but with the generous impulse to 
pass on to serious minded young people 
the information they have learned by 
practical experience, and save them from 
the arduous task of digging blindly for 
knowledge which should be readily ac- 
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if you are eligible to become 
an agent of this company. 
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quired. You should be deeply grateful t) 
be spared the rough road which these me 
had to travel to place themselves wher 
they are today. 

“Company executives are fully inform. 
ed as to this opportunity which is offered 
you, and there is an increasing deman( 
when vacancies occur for men and wo- 
men who have completed these courses 
and shown not only their initiativeness jy 
preparing themselves, but by obtaining a 
certificate from this Society are known to 
have a training which places them far 
beyond the young person who has ¢. 
cured a job and made no effort to fortify 
himself with the knowledge so freely =a 
economically offered through the mediun 
of this Society. 

“I congratulate you all on taking thes 
courses, and urge your serious study and 
thought on the subjects to be discussed 
and unremitting effort to so perfect your 
selves that when the call comes you wil 
be ready and not have to pass upa 
chance for advancement because of unft- 
ress or lack of evidence you have the 
ambition to get ahead. 

“Just a few words to those of you who 
have completed your course. There is n 
short cut to experience—if you have a 
job continue your studies—if you haven' 
a job continue your studies. Keep abreast 
of the times—every new invention brings 
new problems to our business. It is ever 
attractive because of its rapid changes. 
You represent new blood coming into this 
business, and there is plenty of room for 
you. Shoot for the top and keep study- 
ing. The rewards are worthwhile.” 





Donaldson Explains New Blue 


Goose Life Insurance Plan 
Thomas B. Donaldson, associate man- 
ager of the Eagle Fire of Newark, N, J, 
and chairman of the insurance committee 
of the New York City Pond of the Blue 
yoose, says that in the letter sent Sep- 
tember 8 to members of the New York 
Pond with reference to the new life in- 
surance arrangement made _ with the 
Bankers National Life of New Jersey 
there was one paragraph which was mis- 
leading. 

“It is paragraph (1) ‘After the sixtieth 
year the insurance goes on the one year 
renewable term basis but cannot be can- 
celed by the company.’ 

“This refers only to members who (i 
they can pass a medical examination) 
take out a policy after they are 60 years 
of age. It does not refer to, for it 
stance, a man aged 55 who took out a 
policy (fifteen year term) carrying him 
to age 70. He pays the same premium 
for fifteen years. 

“The original paragraph (1) has been 
construed (and wrongly) to read that 
if a gander took out a fifteen year term 
policy at age 55, he would, when reach- 
ing 61 years of age, have to pay 4 
higher premium each year for the ut- 
expired term of ten years.’ 








NEW JERSEY SPECIALS MEET 

The New Jersey Special Agents’ Ass0- 
ciation held its first Fall dinner meeting 
on Monday evening at the Suburban 
Golf Club, Elizabeth, N. J. A _ repre 
sentative of the Pyrene Manufacturing 
Co. addressed the members on the “ 
lection and Maintenance of Fire Fight 
ing Equipment.” C. E. Pearce of the 
Schedule Rating Office of New. Jerst 
gave a talk on fire prevention, this bemg 
Fire Prevention Week. 
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and Comprehensive Auto Policies 
are the only protection against 
the reckless driver. 


Are your clients covered ? 
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Reginald M. Chandor Dies; Editor, 
Publisher Here for Many Years 


Reginald M. Chandor, editor and pub- 
lisher of Insurance Decisions, Indianap- 
olis, who died in that city Monday fol- 
lowing -an operation, had one of the 
widest acquaintances, particularly in the 
fire and casualty field, of any man in 
the insurance business. He came of an 
old New York family, spent most of 
his life in the insurance publication field 
here, going to Indianapolis in 1932 when 
Insurance Decisions, which he founded, 
was merged with Insurance Digest, pub- 
lished by the Rouvh Notes Co. Mr. 
Chandor’s illness dated from the days 
of the extreme heat .in August and 
about ten days ago he underwent an 
operation which failed to bring relief. 

The funeral service, held Wednesday 
afternoon at St. James Chapel, New 
York City, was attended by a large num- 
ber of old insurance friends, He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a son, his mother 
and a sister. He was 52 years old. 

Reg Chandor was the subject of a per- 
sonal sketch by Irving Williams of Indi- 
anapolis in The Eastern Underwriter 
April 10, 1936. He entered insurance 
in 1905 when he connected with C. C. 
Hine’s Sons Co., publishers of the In- 
surance Monitor and the Insurance Law 
Journal as well as insurance books. Hav- 
ing the gift of making friends he soon 
had a wide acquaintance and only a 
year elapsed when he was made manager 
of the company, a position he held until 
1922 except for one year when he opened 
the first eastern office of the National 
Underwriter. Chandor was not a law- 
yer and attributed his competence in 
editing a law journal to training he got 
under Walter S. Nichols, noted actuary, 
legal writer, author and scientist, who 
was editor of the Hine publications. 
The Hine family controlled the Under- 
writers Protective Association of which 
Chandor was vice-president and general 
manager and this connection brought 
him in close contact, with the underwrit- 
ing, legal and adjusting ‘departments of 


REGINALD M. CHANDOR 


all branches of the insurance business. 

Meanwhile, Chandor had been made 
editor of the Insurance Law Journal 
which was established in 1871. Knowing 
the practical every day needs of people 
in the insurance business for non-tech- 
nical information about insurance law 








decisions, Chandor undertook, when he 
founded Insurance Decisions, to make 
available to the layman the facts about 
insurance cases. In describing his aims 
he once said: “All legal services, text 
books and briefs are prepared and edited 
by lawyers for lawyers, reported in the 
language of lawyers according to legal 
ritual, exceedingly difficult to read and 
hard to understand. The reports are 
cumbered with all sorts of technical 
points of law practice which bear no 
relation to the insurance points involved 
and make only for confusion.” In In- 
surance Decisions he translated cases 
into simple insurance language telling 
the story, as one insurance man to an- 
other, and indexing them so that they 
could be found under the policy term 
commonly used in the business. 





NOBLE JOINS AMERICAN, N. J. 





Becomes Assistant Manager of New 
York City Dep’t; for Many Years 
with Norwich Union Fire 

H. Joseph Noble, who has served the 
Norwich Union Fire in important posts 
for the last twelve years, has resigned to 
become assistant manager of the New 
York City department of the fire com- 
panies in the American of Newark 
group. Chas. E. Wickham is manager 
of the New York branch office. 

Mr. Noble was born in Wilmington, 
Del., in 1891, and was educated at Per- 
kiomen Seminary and University of 
Pennsylvania. He entered the employ of 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica in 1910 and served through various 
departments to that of special agent. 

Resigning in 1922 he went with the 
National Liberty as special agent and 
later was made manager of the com- 
pany’s branch office in Baltimore, super- 
vising Maryland and the District of 
Columbia. 

_In 1924 he went with the Norwich 
Union Fire and in 1925 was made as- 
sistant general agent of the Eastern de- 
partment. In 1926 he was promoted to 
general agent to assist the manager and 
had charge of the entire East for that 
company until his resignation. 

During the World War, Mr. Noble 
served as captain of infantry in the 28th 
Division, 
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A fine old English Company of high character and 
standing. It is one of the largest Companies of Great 
Britain doing business in the United States and writes 
all the hazards a Fire Insurance Company is permitted 
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Heads New Inland Marine 
Office in New York City 











JAMES W. KENNEDY 


James W. Kennedy, who on Monday 
assumed his new position as manager oj 
the inland marine office of the Prov 
dence Washington and Anchor insurance 
companies, opened that day at 79 John 
Street, New York, is a native of Scot- 
land who came to the United States fol- 
lowing four years of active service in the 
World War. Attached to the Royal 
Field Artillery he entered into the hos- 
tilities in France in 1914 and later served 
in Salonica, Egypt and, under Allenby, 
in Palestine. 

Prior to the war Mr. Kennedy had 
been for a short time in the shipping 
business. Arriving here he commenced 
his sixteen year affiliation with the In- 
surance Company of North America 
through the Platt, Fuller & Co. office on 
January 2, 1920. His experience with the 
North America has been diversified. 
After serving in the ocean marine de- 
partment of Platt,* Fuller & Co. two- 
and-a-half years he was transferred to 
the inland marine division, then became 
New York State special agent handling 
all marine lines, with headquarters in 
Rochester. 

Two-and-a-half years later he was 
brought back to New York and made 
manager of the marine branch estab- 
lished by the Alliance, North America 
affiliate, at 87 Maiden Lane, in which 
capacity he continued until May, 193, 
when the North America occupied its 
new building at 99 John Street and 
merged various of its New York depart- 
ments. He then became inland marine 
underwriter at that office. 

Mr. Kennedy’s principal pastimes are 
bridge and golf. He is chairman of the 
membership committee of the New York 
Insurance Bridge League. 


GIVES SERIES BROADCASTS | 
Following their custom of many previ- 
ous years the Continental, Fidelity-Phe- 
nix, Fidelity & Casualty and other in- 
surance companies of the America Fore 
Insurance and Indemnity Group enter 
tained their friends of the insurance dis- 
trict at a play by play description of the 
world series baseball games. Quarters 
were set aside in the home office at the 
companies’ building, 80 Maiden Lane, 
with more space available than on any 
previous occasion. The board, which de- 
picts the plays of the game, was reno 
yated and improved. 


MARINE HEAD AT CHICAGO 

Tom C. Underwood has been made 
manager of the inland marine depatt- 
ment of the Western department of the 
America Fore Group at Chicago, suc 
ceeding A. H. Derbyshire, who has beet 
transferred to New York. Mr. Under- 
wood has served the group as staff ad- 
juster, Illinois state agent and recently 
in charge of general cover business. 
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COMMON ENEMIES 
TO GUARD AGAINST 
1 FIRE 9 LIGHTNING 
2™moTOoOR 10 MARINE 
ACCIDENT DISASTER 
JWINDOSTORM 1! RAILROAD 
& TORNAGO WRECK 
4 PERSONAL 12 FALLING 
ACCIDENT AIRCRAFT 
SSICGKNESS 13 EXPLOSION 
5 DAMAGE 14 RIOT CIVIL 
CLAIMS COMMOTION 
7 BURGLARY 15 EARTHQUAKE 
BROBBERY I6FORGERY 
17 DISHONESTY 
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FIRE, controlled, is an ally of infinite power—man‘s indispensable servant, but within 
its fiery heart lurks a DEMON of destruction. 

The cheerful FIRE that gently warms the home will DEVOUR without mercy if, even 
for a moment, our safeguards are relaxed. 











LOYALTY GROUP 


Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark. New Jersey — orcanizeo 695 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Co. _—oncamzeo 1853 Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company orcawze|652 
The Mechanics Insurance Co. of Philadelphia “ 1854 National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Co « 1866 
Superior Fire Insurance Company " 1671 The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee “ 1870 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Coof NY. « 1874 Commercial Casualty Insurance Company «1909 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
B44 RUSH STREET, CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 10 Park Place 220 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
CANADIAN OEPARTMENT Newark New Jersey SOUTH-WESTERN OEPT. 
461 BAY STREET, TORONTO. CANADA 912 COMMERCE STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OUT OF THE MAIL BAG 


“On March 6, 1906, I wrote my first 
fire insurance policy, and it was placed 
with your company. This risk, by the 
way, continues with my agency and 
the National Union.” 


A 
Good 
Agency 
Company 




















Government Officials To Talk On 
Crop Insurance At Mutual Meeting 


Mutual insurance men from all parts 
of the country are converging on Phila- 
delphia to attend the most ambitious 
program ever arranged by the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies. The occasion will be the forty- 
first annual convention of the associa- 
tion. The convention will get under way 
on Monday morning in Philadelphia at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel and will 
continue until Thursday. The attendance, 
which from all indications may hit the 
two thousand mark, is expected to set a 
new record. 

In addition to the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Companies three 
other organizations will have their an- 
nual sessions as a part of the affair. 
They are the Federation of Mutual In- 
surance Companies, the Pennsylvania 
Association of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies and the Mutual Insurance Ad- 
ales Conference and Exhibit. 

Of national importance will be the dis- 
cussions of crop insurance. An impos- 
ing battery of Government officials will 
be on hand from Washington to present 
for the first time before a professional 
audience the Government’s proposal for 
applying all-risk insurance to American 
farmers. 

Roy M. Green, director of the division 
of agricultural finance of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, will present the 
Government’s program under the subject 
of “Governmental Crop Insurance” at the 
Tuesday “morning session. Following 


Green’s address there will be a general 
discussion of the subject from the floor, 
with Dr. V. N. Valgren, chief agricul- 
tural economist of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, co-operating. 

The farm problem will be gone into 
On Monday morning J. B. Kincer, chief 
of the climate and crop weather division 
of the Weather Bureau at Washington, 
will speak on windstorm and hail losses 
on growing crops. Government agricul- 
tural men will participate in the round- 
table discussion that will follow. 

On Monday afternoon W. I. Myers, 
governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, will discuss phases of the farm in- 
surance problem. He, too, will be as- 
sisted by experts in his department in 
the open forum that will follow his talk. 

The social security act will come in for 
discussion and action at the session on 
Wednesday morning when Nicholas S. 
Kiefer of the American Mutual Alliance, 
Chicago, will deliver both a report and 
an address on the subject. 

Gordon A. Bubolz, associate agricul- 
tural economist of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, on Monday morning will 
lead a round-table discussion of Gov- 
ernment agricultural experts on a stand- 
ard policy for windstorm mutuals. 

One of the highlights of the entire 
convention will be a big fire demonstra- 
tion on Tuesday afternoon to mark the 
two hundredth anniversary of organized 
fire fighting in Philadelphia and the bi- 
centennial of fire protection in the 
United States. 





Fire Prevention Week Again Is 
Widely Observed This Year 


Up to last Saturday, the last day pre- 
ceding Fire Prevention Week (October 
4-10), thirty-four out of forty-eight state 
governors had issued Fire Prevention 
Week proclamations, copies being sent 
to the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, which organization had sug- 
gested that they be issued. 

The proclamation of the State of Con- 


enecticut designates Fire Prevention Day 


instead of Fire Prevention Week be- 
cause in that state October 9 is recog- 
nized by statute as Fire Prevention Day. 
It seems fitting therefore that the proc- 
lamation should particularly designate 
the day around which Fire Prevention 
Week is always selected. 

It is well known that October 9 is 
the anniversary of the great Chicago 
fire in 1871 and in one proclamation 
received by the National Board, the ben- 


efits from fire as well as its menace are 
described as follows: 

“Fire, ever since it was discovered, 
has been regarded as a menace as well 
as a boon from Heaven, From those 
times when it was worshiped as a god 
until today when modern apparatus 
speeds through our streets with sirens 
screaming, the fear of conflagration 
clutches the human heart. 

“The prevention and fighting of fire 
has become a social responsibility which 
does not end with the support of a fire 
department nor with the purchase of a 
fire insurance policy. Irreparable loss of 
human life and the wasteful destruction 
of property must be guarded against by 
the exercise of great care by each of us 
as individuals. 

“To aid in the cultivation of alertness 
to this danger, I urge that teachers in 
our schools, all authorities in business 
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FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 
Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 
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R. D. McMillan Appointed Secretary of 
North British Group, Succeeding 
Late William D. Grier 
R. D. McMillan has been appointeg 
secretary in charge of the improved 
risk department of the North Britis, 

Mercantile Group to succeed the late 
William D. Grier with whom he wa; 
associated for many years in connection 
with the supervision of that department 

Mr. McMillan brings to his new posi. 
tion a ripe experience in improved risk 
underwriting. He was educated at Cor. 
nell University, graduating in 1910 as , 
mechanical engineer. For ten years fol. 
lowing his graduation he was connected 
with the Buffalo Board of Fire Under. 
writers and resigned his position to 
become associated with the North Brit. 
ish Group as engineer in the improved 
risk department. During his sixteen 
years’ service in that department he has 
served as supervisor, assistant general 
agent and finally general agent at the 
time of his appointment as secretary, 

Besides serving on various commit. 
tees of the Conference of Special Risk 
Underwriters, Sprinkler Leakage Confer. 
ence and Explosion Conference, Mr. Mc. 
Millan is also a member of various other 
associations dealing with special risk yn- 
derwriting problems. 





and industry, and people in their homes 
observe this day in appropriate manner 
and that the press and radio broadcast- 
ing stations draw attention to an ever- 
present threat and to the simple meas- 
ures of precaution which we all can use.” 

Fire Prevention Week, according to 
W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of the 
National Board, is being more widely 
observed each year, having spread from 
fire prevention organizations into the 
schools, homes and industry in general. 





Central Surety Fire Gets 
Off to Fine Start in Mo. 


The Central Surety Fire Corp. sub- 
sidiary of the Central Surety & Insur- 
ance Corp. of Kansas City, Mo., by which 
it is wholly owned, has just received its 
charter in Missouri to write business in 
the state. The new company will have 
the same directorate, executives, and field 
men as the Central Surety. 

Dennis Hudson is president; L. M. 
Goodwin, vice-president in charge of city 
business; H. P. Linn, vice-president and 
manager of the bonding department; Carl 
W. Allendoerfer, treasurer; G. T. Smoth- 
ers, secretary and assistant treasurer; H. 
J. Hudson and C. F. Swanland, assistant 
secretaries, and H. L. McCune, general 
counsel. 

For the present the company will write 
business only in adjoining states, expand- 
ing to other territories later on as busi- 
ness justifies. Business will be written in 
the new company through agents of the 
parent organization. 

The company’s financial statement on 
September 9, official organization date 
(although it was announced in June), 
shows $250,000 capital and the same 
amount of surplus, with $50,677 in cash, 
$446,110 in bonds worth at market $35,845 
more than shown in the statement, and 
$3,213 in accrued interest. 

For the present the company will write 
only motor car fire, theft and tornado, 
although it is licensed to write all lines 
of fire, theft, tornado, windstorm, etc, 
_— enabling it to offer a full automobile 
ine. 


MAINE AGENTS MEET OCT. 21 

The annual meeting of the Maine As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents will 
held at the Augusta House, Augusta, on 
Wednesday, October 21. The business 
meeting will be held in the afternoon, 
followed by a dinner in the evening. 
Banquet speakers will include Follett L. 
Greeno of Rochester, N. Y., past presi 
dent of the New York Association; In- 
surance Commissioner Wilbur D. Spet- 
cer, and Howard Starling of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters. 
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“ STATEMENT—JUNE 30, 1936 


n ever- 
© meas- 


ling ASSETS 
widely Cash in Banks and Trust Companies . ....- - $ 13,991,862.08 


id from 


ewan United States Government Bonds ... . . e ark 2,818,958.99 
All Other Bonds and Stocks . . . . .- +. es eee 97 354,211.19 
Premiums uncollected, less than 90 days due... . 6,971 644.75 


| Mo. Accrued Interest . . 2. 2. 2 2 ese eevee , 231,676.00 
P.._ sub- Other Admitted Assets . . . .- + eee eee 773,202.00 


Insur- 
y which 


ved its $122,141,555.01 


rd fel LIABILITIES 

L. M. Capital Stach . «0s 60 se 0 eee . . + + $ 14,500,000.00t 
so Reserve for Unearned Prensaes ia wen Mame Gee ae 39,207,558.00 
3 I a a ee 4,437,757.00 
er; H. Reserve for Unpaid eteessiatiion i het a en -aPare 796,364.77 
yenerd Reserve for Taxes and Accounts .......+-.-s 1 ,500,000.00 

| write Conflagration Reserve... ...-+-:-: ste Cones 2,000,000.00} 
— NET SURPLUS Si” ao: ceeaeniced said bana 59,699,875.24t 


3 busi- 
tten in 


of i $122,141,555.01 
nt on Car sealer 


June), SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS $76,199,875.24{ 








June), 
same 
. cash, 


a NOTE: On the basis of June 30, 1936 market quotations for all 
write Bonds and Stocks owned the total admitted Assets would be in- 
rnado, creased to $128,224,799.33, the Net Surplus to $65,783,119.56, 
‘a and the Surplus as regards Policyholders to $82,283,119.56. 


= Securities carried at $2,620,655.00 and cash $50,000.00 in the 
above statement are deposited as required by law. 
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N. Y. Exchange Members to Renew 
Pledges At Meeting Next Week 


Keen interest centers in the meeting of 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
to be held next Wednesday, October 14. 
At that time not only will the members 
be asked to renew their pledge not to pay 
excess commissions but they will also 
hear a complete report of the work done 
to clean up the excess brokerage situation 
in exchange territory. 

At the last meeting of the exchange 
the proposal was discussed that all ex- 
change members make this pledge to the 
Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York as well as to the exchange. The 
committee which has been handling the 
matter believes that the same result will 
be accomplished more _ expeditiously 
through action such as is outlined in the 
communication sent out. 

Text of Pledge 

It reads as follows: 

“Excess Commissions to Brokers,—The 
joint committee of officers of the ex- 
change and members of the executive and 
arbitration committees has voted to rec- 
ommend the following resolution to the 
exchange for adoption at the regular ex- 
change meeting called for Wednesday, 
October 14, 1936, unless objection be had, 
in which event adjournment will be re- 
quested to Tuesday, October 20, 1936: 

“Whereas members and signatory com- 
panies of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange are parties to a voluntary 
agreement of said exchange; and 

“Whereas said agreement in Section 17 
thereof prohibits the payment of excess 


commission to brokers in territory over 


which said exchange has jurisdiction; 
and 

“Whereas Section 26 of said agreement 
reads as follows: 

‘*t hereby agree for myself and the 
company or companies which | represent 
that | will observe the foregoing agree- 
ment and all the rates, rules and regula- 
tions of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange, in letter and in spirit, until I 
am released from its obligations, as there- 
in provided. I have not any agreement 
or contract with brokers, or others, not 
in accordance with its provisions, nor 
will | make any such while | am a mem- 
ber of this exchange.’ 

“And, whereas it is desired that said 
pledge be fully carried out, now, there- 
fore, it is 

“Resolved that said pledge be and it is 
hereby unanimously reaffirmed and _ re- 
newed;.and it is further 

“Resolved that the officers and com- 
mittees of said New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange be and they hereby are directed 
to take whatever steps are necessary tu 
assure full and complete compliance with 
the said pledge in letter and in spirit; 
and it is further 

“Resolved that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be transmitted to the Superintendent 
of Insurance of the State of New York 
through the president of the exchange, 
and that he, the Superintendent of In- 
surance, be informed and assured that 
these resolutions will be fully and com- 
pletely carried out.” 





Thomas V. Pendergast Goes 
With Hall & Henshaw 





THOMAS V. 


Thomas V. Pendergast, well known 
throughout casualty and local insurance 
brokerage circles, has joined the firm of 


PENDERGAST 





Hall & Henshaw to assume charge of 
its casualty department. 

Mr. Pendergast is a veteran in this 
field, having previously been identified 
with the Royal Indemnity, the Indemnity 
Insurance Co. of North America, and the 
Bankers Indemnity in underwriting and 
managerial capacities, and also as vice- 
president in charge of underwriting of 
the Transportation Indemnity Co. 

The Hall & Henshaw agency, which is 
located at 12 Platt Street, New York, 
has recently been appointed to represent 
the Bankers Indemnity and the acquisi- 
tion of the services of a man of Mr. 
Pendergast’s experience should be of 
considerable value in the upbuilding of 
this new department. 


John E. Peace 40 Years With 
Willard S. Brown Office 


John E. Peace, vice-president of Wil- 
lard S. Brown & Co., New York metro- 
politan district managers for several 
companies, last Thursday completed forty 
years of service with that agency. He 
joiried the office, then known as Burke & 
3rown, on October 1, 1896, after having 
been with the old Manufacturers & 
Buildings Insurance Co. In 1903 the firm 
name became Willard S. Brown Co, and 
in 1925 the agency was incorporated un- 
der its present title. 


Peter H. Conklin Fifty Years 


In The Insurance Business 





PETER H. 
Peter H. Conklin, 
wing-footed veteran at the Commercial 
Union’s metropolitan office, 123 William 
Street, New York, celebrated his fiftieth 
anniversary in insurance yesterday. He 
was kept busy throughout the day re- 
ceiving the felicitations of friends. 
Born in Watervleit, N. Y., April 2, 
1869, and brought to New York City 
when he was 11, Mr. Conklin embarked 
upon his insurance career on October 8, 
1886, with the old United Fire Re-insur- 
ance Co., then in the Mutual Life build- 
ing, 32 Nassau Street. This company 
changed from a re-insurance to a direct 
writing company, adopting the name of 
the Palatine. Earning promotion, Mr. 
Conklin was advanced to a city depart- 
ment underwriter and when the Palatine 
became a member of the Commercial 
Union group in 1900 he continued as 
underwriter with the latter, subsequently, 
in August, 1919, being appointed local 
secretary, the office he still retains. 
Mr. Conklin has naturally seen many 
changes in the insurance business during 
the past fifty years. He recalls the days 
when it was an unusual sight to see a 
woman in the downtown business dis- 
trict; in fact it was, so odd, he states, 
that men would be ‘amazed. Recalling 
the days when all insurance policies were 
written by hand, he remembers many 
policies that were veritable works of art. 
There were plenty of expert penmen 
then, and when for a special reason they 
took particular pains, the policy was a 
masterpiece in penmanship, he states. 
Mr. Conklin also recalls when the tallest 
building was the ten-story structure lo- 
cated about 50 Broadway and known as 
the Tower building. Modern methods of 
making rating schedules, high water 
pressure system, sprinklers, modern fire 
proof buildings and the present efficient 
methods of keeping records are the great 
changes that have taken place since he 
entered the business. 


CONKLIN 


ever smiling and 





Fidelity & Casualty Opens _ 
New N. Y. Mid-town Office 


Ernest Sturm, chairman of the board 
of The Fidelity & Casualty, this week 
announced the opening of the company’s 
new mid-town office at 1019 Lincoln 
Building, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. The office will be in charge of 
Gilson C. Spader. 

Mr. Spader has been associated with 
the Fidelity & Casualty for eleven years 
and is thoroughly versed in casualty and 
surety lines. Having spent his entire 
time in the metropolitan district he is 
well equipped to handle the problems 
of New York City producers. 


a 





Maps and Rate Cabinets 
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MARTIN S. ROURKE DIES. 





Head of Brooklyn Agency Was 51 Years 
of Age; Held in High Esteem 
in Business 

Martin S. Rourke, president and treas- 
urer of the Brooklyn agency of Rourke 
& Rourke, Inc., 152 Montague Street, 
died early Monday morning, October 5, 
He had undergone an emergency opera- 
tion the previous Friday evening. Fyn- 
eral services were held Wednesday at 
his late residence, Mount Tabor, N, J, 
followed by a Solemn Requiem Mass in 
St: Cecilia’s Roman Catholic Church, 
Rockaway, New York. He was in his 
fifty-second year and is survived by a 
widow, Mrs. Mabel Rourke; a brother 
and two sisters. 

Mr. Rourke had been in his office up 
to Tuesday of last week. The news of 
his death, coming unexpectedly, caused 
a shock and much sorrow throughout 

3rooklyn insurance circles, where he was 
held in high esteem. After being con- 
nected with the Standard Oil Co. here 
and in California, he engaged in the in- 
surance business in Brooklyn about 
twenty-five years ago, and about sixteen 


years ago established the agency of 
Rourke & Rourke, Inc. His _ business 
quickly assumed an _ important place 


among Brooklyn underwriting offices. 

Unlike the majority of Brooklyn agents, 
Mr. Rourke devoted little attention to 
Manhattan brokers, his interest being 
confined almost entirely to production of 
business from brokers of his own bor- 
ough. He was a member of the Brook- 
lyn Fire Agent’s Association, former 
chairman of the insurance committee of 
the Flatbush Chamber of Commerce and 
a former officer of the Flatbush 12:45 
Club. 

The surviving officers of Rourke & 
Rourke, Inc. are Arthur H. Ahrens, vice- 
president and Miss Anne Gill, secretary. 
Mr. Ahrens, who is in charge of under- 
writing, has been with the agency since 
its inception, and Miss Gill since 1924. 

The companies represented by _ the 
agency are the National Liberty, Nor- 
wich Union Fire, Queen and the New 
York Casualty. 





| Mainly Personal | 


H. Winslow Timler of Smyth, Sanford 
& Gerard, Inc., insurance brokers, 68 
William Street, was married on October 
3 to Miss Florence O’Rourke. The re- 
ception following the ceremony was held 
at the Midwood Grill, Flatbush Avenue, 
Brooklyn, at which about a third of the 
130 present were insurance people. 

* * * 


Herman A. Acker, head of the Bronx 
insurance brokerage and real estate con- 
cern bearing his name, has been elected 
president of the Real Estate Association 
of the State of New York for the com- 
ing term. He has served as vice-presi- 
dent during the past year and was secre- 
tary during the previous year. Mr. 
Acker is a fomer president of the Real 
Estate Board of the Bronx. 

* * * 

Joseph G. Dinnhaupt, of R. C. Rath- 
bone & Son, Inc., 80 Maiden Lane, be- 
came a proud father for the second time 
on October 3. He now has two sons. 








SPEAKS ON FIRE SAFETY 
Franklin Thurnall, New Jersey state 
agent of the Atlas, spoke on “Fire Safe- 
ty” Tuesday at the luncheon mecting 

of the North Newark Kiwanis Club. 
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Executive Committee Head 
Of Agents’ Association 





CHARLES F. LISCOMB 


At the close of the annual convention 
in Pittsburgh last week of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents Mr. Lis- 
comb was nained chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. He is now in line for 
election as president at the 1937 annual 
meeting. 


ATTEND EXCELSIOR PARTY 








Sixty-two at Dinner Given by Syracuse 
Company to Agents at Pittsburgh 
Convention 

Sixty-two persons attended a dinner 
given by the Excelsior of Syracuse, N. 
Y., at the Hotel Key stone in Pittsburg h 
last Wednesday evening, September 30, 
during the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 

Robert C. Hosmer, president of the 
Excelsior, planned the party and_ acted 
as its genial host. Assisting him in 
greeting the guests were Edwin J. Cole, 
chairman of the Excelsior board and 
past-president of the National Associa- 
tion; Vice-President Francis P. O’Con- 
nor ‘of Lima, O., who is also president 
of the Ohio Association of Insurance 
Agents, and a number of other agent- 
directors of the Excelsior, Forrest H. 
Witmeyer, Gordon Cuyler and Robert 
C. Hosmer, Jr., Excelsior fieldmen, were 
also there. gs? 

The party adjourned in time for the 
play and movies that made up the con- 
vention program at the William Penn 
Hotel that night. Among those who at- 
tended the Excelsior dinner were the 
following: 

Edwin J. Cole, Fall River, Mass.; Robert C. 
Hosmer; Francis P. O’Connor, Lima, O.; John 
E. Greenwood, Warren, O.; Harry es Godshall, 
Atlantic City, N. J.; William G. Hurtzig, Mor- 
ristown, N. J.; F. L. Greeno, Rochester, N. Y. 
Walter C. North, Bridgeport, Conn. ; Laurence 
B. Starr, Meadville, Pa., all Excelsior directors. 

Also, Carroll K. Steele, Gloucester, Mass. ; 
John W. Combs, Uniontown, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. 
John J. Roe, Jr., Patchogue, N. Y.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Jay W. Rose, Buffalo, N. Y.; "Harry M. 
Albert, Stroudsburg, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
J. Hildenberger, Misses Katharine and Anne 
Hildenberger, Bethlehem, Pa.; Dan F. Ancona, 
Jr., Reading, Pa.; Frank J. Moses, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Alfred C. Sinn, Cli ton, N. J.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Alan V. Livingston, Englewood, N. J.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert A. Faunce, Atlantic 
City, N. J.; Mr. and Mrs. Norman B. McCul- 
loch, Lancaster, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. E. S. 
Welch, Vermilion, O.; H. C. Reutler, R. P. 
Reutler, Sandusky, O.; Mr. and Mrs. C. Stanley 
Stults, Hightstown, N. J.; Mr. and Mrs, Ed- 
ward M. Schmults, Ridgewood, N. J.; S. W. 
Miller, Washington, Pa.; E. L. Weikart, 
Apollo, Pa. 

_Mr. and Mrs. Follett L. Greeno, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. c. Arnold Reger, White- 
house Station, N. E. B. Connelly, New 
Castle, Pa.; Mrs. i" C. North, Bridgeport, 
Conn.:; Miss Gladys L. Cole, Fall River, Mass. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Hatch, New Britain, 
onn.; Frank L. Brokaw, New York City; 
Mr. and Mrs. David A. North, New Haven, 
Conn.; D. H. wi Youngstown, O.; Frank 
F. Winters, Williamsport, Pa.; Jack H. 
Mason, , hy, Y.; Bruce Kondig, Indiana, 
Pa.; Edward F. Connelly, New Castle, Pa.; 
Clair A, Jackson, Paul R. Knapp, Miss Mary 
C. Cackett, Meadville, Pa.; O. W.. Acton, 
Salem, N. J. 


Agents’ Meeting 
(Continued from Page 1) 


to the needs of modern business are two 
subjects calling for constructive think- 
ing and cooperative action. The heads 
of several company organizations of- 
fered the hand of friendship at Pitts- 
burgh and those who spoke on behalf 
of buyers disavowed any intention of 
trying to eliminate the American Agency 
System in favor of direct insurance, but 
did say they sought the removal of the 
totally unqualified insurance agent. There 
is reason to believe that the National 
Association in years to come will be 
engaged in fewer family squabbles and 
that its strength will bé joined with that 
of other factors in the business to main- 
tain the high standards of stock insur- 
ance and protect them against attacks 
from other. sources. 


Sessions Well Attended 


The excellent program prepared by 
the association was instrumental in keep- 
ing the convention hall well filled at 
every session except the closing one Fri- 
day morning. The addresses of outside 
speakers and the reports of committee 
chairmen were listened to with keen in- 
terest and agents who went to Pitts- 
burgh came away with the feeling that 
they had been well repaid for their sacri- 
fices in time and money in making the 
journey to the convention. 

Every year the group sessions handling 
local board and business development 
matters are becoming increasingly im- 
portant and numerous agents expressed 
the hope that the National Association 
will allot still more time for such con- 
ferences at future conventions. They 
provide an opportunity for the exchange 
of -helpful ideas and so many agents 
sought to speak on the various subjects 
listed for discussion that more than one 
session was continued well beyond the 
time set for adjournment, 

Whereas delegates to National As- 
sociation conventions and company rep- 
resentatives in former years used to be- 
gin to arrive in large numbers on Tues- 
day of convention week, the day that 
closed with the get-together banquet, at 
Pittsburgh last week the William Penn 
Hotel, was fairly well crowded with in- 
surance men as early as _ Sunday, 
September 27. On Monday there were 
seyen to eight hundred people there, al- 
though the program called only for 
meetings of officers of state associations 
and local boards and the convention of 
the Pennsylvania Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. 


National Councillors 


Enlargement of the national executive 
committee from seven members to nine 
and strengthening of the national coun- 
cillor system, to be approved officially at 
the next mid-year meeting, are viewed 
as constructive measures. Work of the 
National Association is increasing in 
volume and importance and closer co- 
ordination of the state bodies with the 
national organization is both logical and 
essential. Councillors of the Eastern 
states voted at Pittsburgh to form their 
own territorial conference, thus bringing 
the state associations in Eastern Under- 
writers Association territory closer to- 
gether. 

To serve successively as chairman of 
the executive committee and president 
of the National Association requires 
tremendous personal sacrifices of any 
agent. He has practically to give at 
least one-half of his time for two years 
to association work and his reward for 
devotion to the cause rests principally 
in knowledge of work well done. At 
the closing session last Friday, when 
Kenneth H. Bair retired as president, 
handing over his post to W. Owen Wil- 
son, his work as head of the National 
Association was reviewed by W. Eugene 
Harrington of Atlanta, Ga. In a short 
but brilliant talk he extolled the services 
of Mr. Bair to the association and in 
conclusion presented to Mr. and Mrs. 
Bair, on behalf of the entire member- 
ship of the organization, a beautiful tea 
and coffee silver service. 
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progressive management 
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service are factors 
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NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 
of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HART DARLINGTON, President 
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75 Maiden Lane, New York 
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New America Fore Group 
Inland Marine Manager 





ARTHUR H. DERBYSHIRE 


Arthur H. Derbyshire, newly appointed 
manager of the inland marine depart- 
ment of the America Fore Companies, 
succeeding A. W. Barthelmes, who left 
some weeks ago to become marine secre- 
tary of the National Union Fire, has 
been inland marine department manager 
at the America Fore Western branch 
office at Chicago for the last seven years. 
Under his direction the inland marine 
department covering the middle western 
states has made splendid progress, both 
from a production standpoint and profit- 
wise. Mr. Derbyshire joined the group 
thirty-three years ago in Chicago as an 
office boy. During that time he has han- 
dled practically all lines of fire and allied 
business. He has followed boating as 
a hobby and in Chicago has been suc- 
cessful in many sailing contests on Lake 
Michigan and elsewhere. 

J. Homer Donica, who becomes assist- 
ant manager, has been acting as a special 
agent for the America Fore Companies 
in Cleveland, handling primarily inland 
marine lines. He is the nephew of the 
late J. F. Donica, who for many years 
was secretary of the America Fore Com- 
panies in Chicago. He attended the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point and was graduated from North- 
western University. 





New Fireproof Material 


A British firm has evolved a building 
material which is claimed to be fireproof, 
dampproof, and bombproof. It is now 
undergoing secret tests at the National 
Physical Laboratory, Teddington. The 
home office and other state depart- 
ments are watching these tests. 

The material consists of a mixture of 
asbestos cement reinforced with ply- 
wood, and it can be made into panels of 
varying thicknesses. It has been tried 
out experimentally in a number of build- 
ings on the Continent and in several 
ocean liners. Acid has no effect on it, 
according to the manufacturers, 

Bomb tests show that despite a show- 
er of molten metal following the detona- 
tion a panel of this material remained 
undamaged and was unaffected by heat 
or impact. Fire tests have also been 
made with complete success. 





NEW SALVADOR REQUIREMENTS 


Foreign insurance companies will be 
forced to maintain offices in El Salvador, 
according to a law passed by the Con- 
gress after the withdrawal of the local 
offices at San Salvador of a number of 
Canadian fire insurance companies be- 
cause of the enactment of a law requir- 
ing a deposit from them. The new law 
prohibits the purchase of policies from 
fire companies that do not maintain of- 
fices in the country. 
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A Momentous Day 
for America 


The day of a national election is always 
a great day in the United States. This 
year, 1936, it is perhaps even more im- 
portant than it has been in the past. Big 
issues will be decided by the election of 


Nov. 3rd, 1936. 


It has been said that no election since 
1860 has had so great a bearing on the 


future course of this country, as will the 
election of 1936. 


In the national election of 1932 there 
were 43% of those who had the right to 
vote who did not take the trouble to go 
to the polls. 


The responsibility for the result of the. 
election this year rests right on the 
shoulders of every individual man and 
woman who has the right to vote—and 
if YOU are entitled to vote, be sure that 
you let no sacrifice of time or inconven- 
ience keep you from registering and voting 


Nov. 3rd, 1936. 


Vote! 
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C. B. P. Carvalho pent 
2 Yrs. Traveling China 


NEW V.-P. AMER. INTERNATIONAL 





Learning to Understand Dialects and 
Oriental Characteristics Difficult But 
Fascinating; Production His Forte 





The election of Curtis B. P. Carvalho 
as vice-president and director of the 
American International Underwriters 
Corp., 111 John Street, New York, yn- 
derwriters of world-wide risks, a few 
weeks ago was of more than passing in: 
terest as Mr. Carvalho is the contact man 
of the organization “on the Street” and 
is well known. He comes of a fine in- 
surance family, his father being vice- 
president of the Rossia, and three broth- 


CURTIS B. P. CARVALHO 


ers, John, David and Bertram, Jr., re- 
spectively with Rossia,. Yorkshire and 
Fire Association of Philadelphia. Car- 
valho has been stationed in the New 
York office of the A. I. U. for the past 
four years as production right-hand man 
to George A. Moszkowski, president of 
the corporation, and he has done good 
work as indicated by his promotion to 
official rank only six years after he en- 
tered the C. V. Starr group’s service. 
Mr. Carvalho’s background for han- 
dling foreign insurance problems, partic- 
ularly in the Orient, includes a number 
of years spent in Shanghai, Indo-China 
and Java. Having traveled as a special 
agent of the American Asiatic Under- 
writers in these countries and done busi- 
ness with hundreds of Chinese; picked 
up a smattering of their dialects, studied 
their characteristics and steeped himself 
in Chinese literature and art, Mr. Car- 
valho feels that he has a fairly good 
working knowledge of the Orient. His 
first post with V. V. Starr, who heads all 
of the companies in the group, was in 
San Francisco, where he got valuable 
marine insurance experience in the office 
of Edward Brown & Sons. After that 
Mr. Carvalho went directly to Shanghai. 
Experiences in Indo-China and Java 
Learning to decipher the Oriental mind 
so that he could more easily do business 
with Chinese clients was a fascinating 
pastime for Mr. Carvalho during his first 
four months in the A. A. U. main office. 
His next step was road experience and 
for some time he traveled the Yangtsze 
Valley, then to Saigon in French Indo- 
China, where his territory covered Co- 
chin-China, Cambodgia, Annam and Ton- 
kin. His work was largely supervisory. 
An interesting experience came when 
he was sent to Batavia, Java, spending 
four months there adjusting some big 
fire losses and, incidentally, running into 
an arson ring. Haiphong in northern 


Indo-China was his next station and he 
had charge of the office there. Automo- 
bile insurance is one of the biggest lines 
in that section, but Mr. Carvalho was 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Strict Compliance With Provisions 
Necessary To Effect Cancellations 


In an action on two automobile pol- 
icies, a fire policy on a truck and a 
theft policy on another truck, both used 
for hauling for hire, a clause in each 
policy provided that it might be can- 
celled by the company giwing the in- 
sured five days’ written notice of can- 
cellation, with or without tender of un- 
earned premium, and that notice of can- 
cellation should state that the unearned 
premium, if not tendered, would be re- 
funded on demand, The Nebraska Su- 
preme Court, Sanks v. St. Paul Fire & 
Marine, 267 N. W. 454, held that neither 
insured nor imsurer can effect a can- 
cellation without the consent, of the 
other, except as such right is provided 
for by statute or reserved in the policy. 
And when provision for cancellation is 
made without the consent -of one party 
to the contract, such cancellation can be 
effected only by a strict compliance with 
the terms and conditions provided there- 
for by the contract or the statute. 

Where letters by the company to its 
agent asking return of the policies for 
cancellation did not state that the un- 
earned premiums would be refunded on 
demand and in other ways did not com- 
ply with the policy provisions relating 
to cancellation it was held they did not 
effect cancellation. 

A tarpaulin used by insured to cover 
the load upon the truck insured against 
fire was held to be included within 
equipment usually attached to the prop- 
erty specifically described in the policy, 
and its reasonable value was included in 
the loss. The company knew the truck 
was being used to do commercial haul- 
ing. There was no roof over the space 
in the trailer provided for its load, A 
tarpaulin, under such conditions, is com- 
monly used and often necessary as a 
condition to securing contracts to do 
hauling for hire. 

In the theft policy the insured agreed 
to use reasonable care to protect the 
property from theft after it had been 
damaged, whether loss by such damage 
was insured against or not. This provi- 
sion was held to be a promissory war- 
ranty. While insured was driving near 
Chicago. truck and trailer went into a 
ditch. The trailer was upset and badly 
twisted and broken. Insured left it in 
the ditch beside a well-traveled high- 


C. B. P. Carvalho 


Continued from Page 28) 
surprised to find how difficult it was to 
sell merchants and householders on the 
idea of buying fire insurance. The rea- 
son is that many of the small towns 
around Haiphong have never had a fire. 
_Indo-Chiria business has picked up con- 
siderably of late years and Mr. Carvalho 
Says it is largely due to the value of 
money. In other words, the exchange 
has a lot to do with whether business is 
good or bad in the Orient. Life and 
casualty insurance -have perhaps a great- 
er future in the Orient than fire insur- 
ance, in which line the competition is so 
keen that “exhausting rate wars” occur 
all too frequently. 

Speaking of the Asia Life, oldest com- 
pany in the C. V. Starr group, Mr. Car- 
valho points to pioneering work done in 
establishing habits of hygiene and good 
health among the Chinese and the in- 
stilling of personal pride in the building 
up of estates. The company, sixteen 
years old, now writes around 10,000,000 
a year in Chinese money and has about 
60,000,000 in force. 

As to the fascinating but puzzling 
Oriental manner of speaking Mr. Car- 
valho says it takes years to understand. 
Whenever engaged in conversation with 
a Chinese client (through an interpreter, 
of course) he found by experience that 
It was of paramount importance to learn 
the period of time of such conversation. 
For “yesterday,” casually mentioned, 
might refer to something that happened 
fifty years ago. 





way in a thickly populated community 
for about seven days without any pro- 
tection against theft and parts of it were 
stolen. This was held to be a‘breach of 
the promissory warranty which, as mat- 
ter of law, contributed to the loss by 
theft, and prevented recovery. 


CHARCO FIRE-MARINE CHARTS 
The Reviewers Charts Corporation has 
just issued the fire and marine edition of 
“Charco Charts.” The edition is based 
upon analytical study of the hundred 
largest companies by Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp. & Davis, a leading firm of New 
York consulting actuaries. The price of 
the chart is $5. Two pages of the chart 
are devoted to each company. At the 
top is the company’s 1935 financial state- 
ment, with the percentage that each 
item of assets and liabilities bears to 


total assets. Other charts show the ten- 
year record of the company in millions 
of dollars. The entire chart consists of 
208 pages, and is a companion to the 
casualty chart which was issued earlier 
this year. 





THOMAS M. GRANT WITH G. & R. 
Thomas M. Grant is now connected 
with the Globe & Rutgers in the produc- 
tion department. He has a large acquain- 
tance with brokers and is experienced in 
underwriting and soliciting. 
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Justice Conway Upholds Payment 
To Assureds As Loan Under Policy 


Defense That Insurers Do Not Have Power Under Insurance 
Law to Make Loans in Loss Settlements Not 
Sustained by Court 


A decision of considerable importance 
to the insurance world relating in part 
to the right of an insurance company to 
make loans to its assureds under a loan 
agreement after a loss, was handed down 
last Friday, in the case of Adler, et als. 
plaintiffs, vs. Bush Terminal Co., et als. 
defendants, by Justice Albert Conway 
of the Supreme Court, Kings County, 
and formerly Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of the State of New York. The 
suit arose out of a fire at the Bush 
Terminal in Brooklyn, on October 12, 
1934. = 

Previously Mr. Justice Charles C-. 
Lockwood permitted an examination be- 
fore trial of the plaintiffs for the pur- 
pose, among others, of determining 
whether the monies actually received 
by them from their insurer, the Amer- 
ican Equitable, were in fact payments of 
their losses and not loans. At the con- 
clusion of the examination, a motion to 
strike out all the defenses interposed by 
the defendants was thereupon submitted 
for decision to Justice Conway. 

Questions Right to Make Loan 

The Bush Terminal Co., which, in 
reality, was insured for this loss by the 
Scottish Union & National (who de- 
fended this suit) questioned, in the main, 
the right of the American Equitable to 
make a loan to the plaintiffs, its as- 
sureds. They contended that such a 
loan was illegal since insurance com- 
panies do not have the power or right 
under Section 16 of the Insurance Law 
to make a loan of this nature. They also 
contended that certain material clauses 
in the American Equitable policy relat- 
ing to transportation and inland marine 
were never submitted to or approved by 
the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York, hence there was no com- 
pliance with paragraph “Fourth” of Sec- 
tion 121 of the Insurance Law. 

Justice Conway,:in his opinion, swept 
aside these several contentions and up- 
held the loans made by the American 
Equitable to its insureds, the plaintiffs, 
as loans and not as payments and in so 
doing directed all the special defenses 
interposed by the Bush Terminal Co. 
attorneys to be stricken out. 

Joseph Greenhill, Simon Greenhill and 
Bernard J. Freeman of Greenhill & 
Greenhill, 17 John Street, New York 
City, represent the plaintiffs as attor- 
neys, and Abraham Kaplan and Moses 
Finesilver of Powers, Kaplan & Berger, 
90 John Street. New York City, repre- 
sent the defendants as attorneys. 

Justice Conway’s Opinion 

The opinion of Justice Conway follows 
in part: 

The complaint substantially states that 
between August 31, 1934, and October 
12, 1934, plaintiffs delivered to the de- 
fendant warehouse company certain mer- 
chandise for the purpose of storage; that 
the latter company accepted and agreed 
to keep the merchandise in consideration 
of a certain monthly storage charge; 
that the inerchandise was partially de- 
stroyed by fire on October 12, 1934; that 
demand fas been made for the return 
of the mérthahdise and.that only a»por- 
tion thereof has been returned, such por- 
tion itself being in a damaged condition. 

Plaintiffs move herein to strike out the 
defenses which have been interposed. 
_ The first defense relies upon a condi- 
tion in the warehouse receipt to the ef- 
fect that the storage of the merchandise 
is subject to all the terms and conditions 
recited in a document described as the 
“Standard Warehouse Terms and Con- 
ditions of the company in effect on the 
date of this receipt on file in its office, 
1%) Broad Street, New York City, New 
York.” Defendants further allege that, 


pursuant to Section 10 (a) of the above 
document, “all goods are stored at the 
owner’s risk of loss or damage by acts 
of God, civil or military authority, in- 
surrection, riot, strikes, or enemies of 
the government; or by sprinkler leak- 
age; or by flood, wind, storm, fire, moths, 
corruption, or depreciation by rats, mice, 
or other vermin; * * *.” Defendants 
claim, therefore, that under the forego- 
ing provision the warehouse company, or 
its legal representatives, are exonerated 
from any liability to plaintiff for dam- 
age occurring to their merchandise by 
reason of fire. 

In support of the application to strike 
out this defense as sham, plaintiffs as- 
sert that section 10-a is not included 
within the above mentioned “Standard 
Warehouse Terms and _ Conditions”; 
that, on the contrary, the foregoing ex- 
emption of liability clause is found in a 
separate document entitled “Terms and 
Conditions Formulated by this Ware- 
house in interpretation of, and supple- 
mentary to, the Standard Contract 
Terms and Conditions.” 

Plaintiffs’ Contentions Upheld 

A consideration of the documents in 
question substantiates plaintiffs’ claim. 
There is nothing in the warehouse re- 
ceipt which refers to, describes or iden- 
tifies the “Terms and Conditions formu- 
lated by this warehouse in interpreta- 
tion of, and supplementary to, the Stand- 
ard Contract Terms and Conditions.” It 
necessarily follows that plaintiffs are not 
bound by any provisions contained there- 
in. In consequence, defendants may not 
invoke the exemption of liability clause 
in defense of the instant action, 

Even if it were assumed, however, that 
a proper reference in the warehouse re- 
ceipt had been made to the clause re- 
lieving the storage company from liabil- 
ity, nevertheless, under the allegations 
of’ the complaint, such fact would not 
present a sustained bar to the instant 
action. My conclusion in this respect 
is predicated upon the provisions of sec- 
tion 91 of the General Business Law 
which, reasonably construed, prohibits 
the absolute exemption of a warehouse- 
man from liability for its own negligent 
acts. 

The fifth separate and distinct partial 
defense is subject to the same basic de- 
fect-as found in the first defense. This 
defense alleges’ that defendants’ liability 
was limited, under a specific provision of 
the “Standard Warehouse Terms and 
Conditions,” which document was re- 
ferred to in the warehouse receipt, to a 
certain base storage rate. The diffi- 
culty with defendants’ position in this 
regard, however, is that no reference to 
a limitation of liability is contained in 
the “Standard Warehouse Terms and 
Conditions.” On the contrary, the provi- 
sion relating to a limitation of liability 
is\ found in section 10(a) of the docu- 
ment known as “Terms and Conditions 
formulated by this warehouse in inter- 
pretation of, and supplementary to, the 
Standard Contract Terms and Condi- 
tions.” As pointed out in my discussion 
of the first defense, plaintiffs are not 
bound by any of the provisions of the 
foregoing document since the document 
itself was not incorporated by refer- 
ence in the warehouse receipt. 

Defenses Considered Collectively 

The second, third and fourth defenses 
may be, considered collectively. 

The second defense alleges that sub- 
sequent to the storage of the merchan- 
dise in defendants’ warehouse, plaintiffs 
obtained fire insurance coverage for it; 
that subsequent to the alleged fire loss 
plaintiffs made claim against the insur- 
ance carrier for the alleged loss; that 
thereafter plaintiffs received from the 
















































MODERN SELLING 


“Ten pennies, a thin dime, the tenth part of 
a dollar......” In P. T. Barnum’s day thus 
spieled the oldtime barker ballyhooing his audi- 
ence into buying. 


But Modern Selling calls for something differ- 
ent— knowledge, experience, strategy, technique 
— qualities found in the personalized service of 
our Advertising Department, used so profitably 
by our agents and always available to them for 
the solution of their advertising, publicity and 
business-building problems. 
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insurance Carrier payment of their losses 
and damages equal to the amount herein 
sued for; and that by reason thereof 
there has been a full discharge of plain- 
tiffs’ claim. ; 

The third defense, counterclaim and 
set-off sets forth. the foregoing allega- 
tions as the basis upon which to predi- 
cate an affirmative claim against the 
plaintiffs for the sums of money which 
the latter have received from the insur- 
ance carrier. ‘ ’ 

The fourth defense recites that the in- 
surance company, upon making the 
aforesaid payments to the plaintiffs, has 
become subrogated to the rights of the 
latter. Upon such assumption it is the 
defendants’ contention that the insur- 
ance carrier, rather than the instant 
plaintiffs, is the proper party to prose- 
cute this action. 

For the purpose of disclosing that the 
last mentioned defenses are sham, the 
afadavits which have been submitted by 
plaintiffs recite that the moneys received 
by plaintiffs from the insurance carrier 
were not actual payments on account of 
the loss but, on the contrary, were loans 
made pursuant to the provisions of the 
contract between the insurance carrier 
and plaintiffs. Such contract, made with 
plaintiff Sirota, Rosen & Co., in so far 
as here material, reads: 

“23, It is understood and agreed that 
any loss or damage to the merchandise 
by reason of a peril insured hereunder 
and for which a carrier or bailee is 
liable that this company nevertheless 
will advance to the assured as a loan 
the amount of such loss, same to be re- 
payable only to the extent of any net 
recovery assured may make from any 
such carrier or bailee * * * and as se- 
curity for such repayment the assured 
hereunder hereby agrees to pledge * * * 
and * * * further agrees whenever re- 
quested by the assureds hereunder to 
enter and prosecute suit against such 
carrier, bailee * * * on-said claim with 
all due diligence and at the expense and 
under the exclusive direction and control 
of the assurers hereunder.” 

A substantially similar provision is 
contained in the contract entered into 
between the plaintiffs Adler, Coleman & 
Co. and the insurance carrier. 

Such Agreements Approved by Supreme 
Court 

Agreements of the foregoing charac- 
ter have been expressly recognized and 
approved by the United States Supreme 
Court in Luckenbach v. McCahan Sugar 
Refining Co, (248 U. S., 139), and the 
recognition there given has been fol- 
lowed by the Appellate Term of this de- 
partment in Irvin-Warren Clothes, Inc., 
v. Geller (N. Y. L. J., page 1429, March 
20, 1936) 

As in the Luckenbach case, so here, 
the defendants insist that the transac- 
tion between the insurance carrier and 
the plaintiffs, while in terms of a loan, 
was in substance an actual payment of 
Insurance; and substantially they con- 
tend that “to treat it as if it were a 
loan, is to follow the letter of the agree- 
ment and to disregard the actual facts, 
and that to give it effect as a loan is to 
Sanction fiction and subterfuge”; that it 
will be ascertained from a consideration 
of the testimony elicited from the plain- 
tiffs during the course of an examina- 
tion before trial, which was heretofore 
conducted, that the true intention of the 
plaintiffs and of the insurance carrier 
was to effectuate a payment in full set- 
tlement of the loss and that the transfer 
of the moneys from the insurance car- 
ner to the plaintiffs was not for the pur- 
Pose of creating a loan. 

I hold, however, that the foregoing 
contention is not supported by the testi- 
money of those persons who appeared 
upon the examination before trial. The 
witness, Louis P. Rocker, appearing on 
behalf of plaintiff Adler, Coleman & Co., 
testified as follows: 

Q. Now, how did you get the pay- 
ment? A. Mr. Healy (a representative 
of the insurance company) walked into 
our office and presented a check to me 
with a form to be signed. I took the 
check and signed the form.” 

On behalf of plaintiff Sirota, Rosen & 
Co, one Nathan A. Rosen testified: 





“Q. You never regarded it,as a loan 
to your firm? It was a payment of a 
loss? A, We treated it on out books as 
the payment of a loss, yes; but with the 
condition that we knew that the Ameri- 
can Equitable (the insurance carrier) 
reserved the rights to treat it as a loan 
and we always had that in mind, 

“Q. When you say that they reserved 
the right, you never had any discussion 
with them except that they asked you to 
execute the form and mail it in to them? 
A. That’s right. 

“Q. They left a form and you signed it 
and mailed it to them? A. Yes.” 

The form which the plaintiffs executed 


and which is referred to in the above 
examination, reads: 
American Equitable Form 

“Received from American Equitable 
Insurance Co. the sum of (the amount 
is here stated) dollars as a loan without 
interest, under Policy No. —, repayable 
only in the event and to the extent that 
any net recovery is made by us from 
any person or persons * * *. 

“As security for such repayment, we 
hereby pledge to said American Insur- 
ance Co. whatever recovery we may 
make, and deliver to it herewith all docu- 
ments necessary to show our interest in 
said property and we hereby agree to 


promptly present claim and, if necessary, 
to commence, enter into and prosecute 
suit against such person or persons * * * 
through whose negligence the aforesaid 
loss was caused, or who may otherwise 
be responsible therefor, with all due dil- 
ligence, in our own name, but at the ex- 
pense of and under the exclusive direc- 
tion and control of the said American 
Equitable.” 

It thus appears that when the plain- 
tiffs executed the above form, upon re- 
ceiving the moneys from the insurance 
carrier, they definitely understood that 
they were to retain the moneys as a 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








No contract amounts to very much if 
good faith isn’t behind it, however strict- 
ly it may be drawn. While many lawyers 
sit up nights to draw unbreakable con- 
tracts, just as many are sitting up to 
find ways and means to break same or 
discover some loophole. 

I knew of a contract drawn between 
a company and a fieldman of whom, no 
doubt, for good reasons they wished to 
be rid of, that this fieldman thought 
could not be broken. However, when 
the company brought him into the of- 
fice and required him to file daily re- 
ports, he broke the contract by refusing 
to do the work he was called on to do, 
thus creating a chance for the company 
to say legally that he had broken his 
contract, not they. This may not be 
very ethical, but it just showed that the 
contract could be broken if the company 
desired to do so. 

ok + + 
God Is Called Upon to Justify a Lot 

One of the amusing things in my ex- 
perience is humanity’s tendency to shove 
upon the shoulders of the Deity their 
little finite troubles and ideas. I have 
known people to get incensed because 
after prayer the Deity did not alleviate 
their troubles at once. Some do not 
even grant the Deity any right to do 
His work unless His procedure follows 
their narrow ideas of how He should 
proceed. 

In war both sides pray to God for 
their side of the case for instance, con- 
cluding that of course God is on their 
side because He must know that they 
are right. They think God must pro- 
ceed in His work according to their 
schedules of what they think is right 
or wrong. When the Spanish conquerors 
invaded Mexico, they did not do it to 
plunder, steal and rape; no, they did 
it in the name of God to convert the 
“heathen,” even if they had to do it 
by wholesale massacre. Even in the 
Crusades, carried on in the name of 
God, the saintly (?) Crusaders turned 
into hordes of marauding and pillaging 
soldiers, destroying Christian cities that 
lay in their path before reaching the 
Holy Land to rescue it from the hands 
of the infidels. The greatest crimes in 
history of the Crusades have been loaded 
onto the Lord’s shoulders by humanity, 
justifying itself by the cry “Dieu le volt” 
(God. wishes it), the slogan of the Cru- 
saders? 

Opponents of evolution will not con- 
cede that the Almighty, perhaps, may 
have chosen to perform His_ work 
through evolution, experimenting through 
the forces of nature to evolve higher 
and better types of living things. 

> 2 
Garbo Featured in Waleska Story 


A few years ago I suggested to a 
prominent movie producer that the his- 
torical episode of the love affair of the 
First Napoleon with the Countess Wal- 
eska (who sacrificed her purity on the 
altar of patriotism to benefit her country 
becoming his mistress and then falling 
in love with him) offered great dramatic 


opportunities. My ideas were turned 

down, but I note Garbo’s next great 

picture is just the story I suggested. 
* * * 


Forcing the Customer to Take What He 
Doesn’t Want 

I asked several New York taxi drivers 

what they thought of radios in their 

cars, and their opinion was that they 





were a darned nuisance to them, and 
that many customers asked them to turn 
them off, when they were on without 
the customer’s request, taking it for 
granted (that is, the taxi-drivers) that 
everyone wanted to listen continually 
to a lot of blah. It is having a thing 
forced down your throat (or more ac- 
curately speaking, down your ears) that 
makes many people down on the radio. 

The taxi drivers I spoke to were care- 
ful and conscientious drivers, and they 
said that they thought it was all wrong 
from a safety point of view to have ra- 
dios in taxis (though it may be all 
right in private cars) diverting the driv- 
er’s attention from his driving in dif- 
ficult places. I told one of the taxi- 
drivers I had once, who, though I told 
him that I did not want to hear what 
was coming over the radio (and it hap- 
pened to be a report of a football game 
or baseball contest) would not turn it 
off because as he said he wanted to 
hear it, irrespective of the customer. 

It is a rotten method of salesmanship 
on the part of the taxi officials, but 
then, anyway, the great idea of Amer- 
ican salesmanship is trying to sell not 
what the customer wants but what the 
seller wants to sell. This fool idea per- 
meates all salesmanship, and ‘creates 
sales-antagonism (or sales resistance as 
the peppy boys put it), this selling you 
or giving you what you do not want with 
fiendish persistence. 

I recently heard an authentic story of 
how a well-to-do citizen walked into 
a life insurance agency and said: “TI 
know your company, it is good, and I 
want a $20,000 straight life (and nothing 
else) policy. When can I be examined ?” 
The young office attache gasped and 
tried to give the usual sales talk, “ac- 
cording to the book.” The customer 
listened patiently and said: “Cut out 
the sales talk. I was for your company 
before you were born, I want what I 














said I wanted, and if you don’t want 
to give it to me now without all this 
blah, I will go elsewhere.” 


It is the same all over, especially 
when merchants haven’t what you want 
and they try to sell you something else, 
like forcing a 16% collar on you when 
you want a 16 collar. The other day 
a typewriter concern, although I stated 
specifically and fully that I did not want 
anything else, gave me the wrong rib- 
bon twice, and I had to run back three 
times and finally have my money re- 
funded. These salesmen think these 
methods smart when they have made 
a sale, forgetting that in most cases 
they have lost a customer. 

It isn’t smart; it is silly. I note re- 
cently that some high-powered execu- 
tives have seen the light and are trying 
to remedy the effects of past methods 
by cautioning their solicitors to “Let 
the customer ask.” 

Forty years ago in Westcott’s story 
of David Harum, David adopted the same 
method of selling. He “let the prospec- 
tive buyer ask” and also whet his appe- 
tite by keeping the horse he wanted to 
sell in the background, not talking of 
the merits of that horse, but depreciating 
the horse, so that the customer became 
more and more anxious to get the horse. 
Strange and revolutionary as it may 
seem to some production managers I per- 
sonally have obtained agencies in terri- 
tories I was opening up by telling an 
agent or making him feel that I really 
didn’t want to appoint him very much 
and to think it over until I came again. 

There are a lot of people who, when 
approached, want to do some of the 
talking themselves, and the salesman 
talks himself out of a customer. This 
trying to “hurry a prospect to sign 
the dotted line” business is a lot of blah 
in my experience, and outmoded. It has 
been so overdone that the name of “in- 
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surance man” has become anathema to 
many and “smart” novelists deride in- 
surance men as pests. In this connection 
they tell a story of a big life insurance 
man who gave an hour’s pep talk based 
largely on his instructions to his men 
“to crash the gate physically and men- 
tally” to reach a prospect, but himself 
was known to be the hardest man to 
get to, even by his own men. 

There are other and subtler and more 
efficient ways to sell than these strong 
arm methods. 





DECISION ON SUBROGATION 

An application for a fire policy stated 
that there was a $1,000 mortgage against 
the property, when, actually, there was 
an additional mortgage of $500 which 
had been reduced to about $400, and of 
which the insurance company had no 
knowledge. This misrepresentation, it 
was held, Citizens State Bank of Clare 
v. State Mutual Rodded Fire of Michi- 
gan, 267 N. W. 785, was material and 
would void the policy as to the mort- 
gagor. The mortgagee was entitled to 
recover under the standard clause pro- 
viding that its interest should not be 
invalidated by any act or neglect of the 
mortgagor or owner. But the ‘nsurance 
company would be entitled to subroga- 
tion against the mortgagor unless it 
waived the right. 





GENERAL OF SEATTLE FIGURES 


The General Insurance Co. of America 
of Seattle, Wash., which underwent a 
convention examination as of June 3, 
1936, in which insurance department rep- 
resentatives of Washington, Idaho, Lou- 
isiana, Missouri and Oklahoma partici- 
pated, was shown to have admitted as- 
sets of $12,189,409, compared with $11, 
947,083 as of December 31, 1935. Surplus 
was $4,892,005 against $4,841,010 Decem- 
ber 31, 1935. Capital was unchanged at 
$1,000,000. 





ON TITLE INS. CO. BOARD 

Cecil P. Stewart, president of Frank 
B. Hall & Co., Inc., well known New 
York marine insurance brokers, and 4 
director of the Pilot Reinsurance Co, 
has been elected a member of the board 
of directors of the New York Title 
Insurance Co. 





NEW FIRM FORMS IN PARIS 


S. A. Societe de Leseleuc & Co. 38 
the name of a new brokerage firm m 
Paris (capital 250,000 francs). It will 
write direct and reinsurance. 
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Marine Companies Ask Rehearing Ben S. McKeel of North Carolina Has = joined the National Union Fire as an 


On Rate Order Issued In Wisconsin 


A petition has been filed with the 
Wisconsin State Insurance Department 
by 135 fire and marine companies asking 
for a rehearing and review of the Com- 
missioner’s order of September 19. The 
135 companies are represented by Barry, 
Wainwright, Thatcher & Symmers of 
New York and Ekern & Myers of Chi- 
cago. 

The companies claim that they can not 
comply with the Wisconsin rates on fire 
and tornado, claiming that such rates 
were made only for the use of the stand- 
ard fire insurance policies. 

They claim that they are not bound to 
the provisions of Section 203.23 to 203.495 
of the Wisconsin statutes, known as the 
Fire Insurance Rating Law, claiming 
that they write fire and tornado insur- 
ance under a marine form of contract. 
They further claim that: the Insurance 
Commissioner of Wisconsin has no power 
or authority to regulate fire and marine 
insurance rates under a marine contract. 

They contend that insurance written 
under a marine contract is not and never 
has been subject to rate regulations or 
other action by an insurance depariment 
in any territory or district of the United 
States. They claim that the order of the 
Commissioner of September 19 would 
cause the companies added expense for 
bureau service and impose upon the com- 
panies a substantial added expense in 
the home offices and in the operation of 
their business. 

They further claim that it would take 
business from Wisconsin companies and 
place the same in companies unauthor- 





Conway Opinion 
(Continued from Page 31) 


loan, repayable only in the event and to 
the extent that a recovery might be had 
from the wrongdoers. 

As stated in Lee v. Barrett (82 Misc., 
475) : 

“This form of receipt has been con- 
strued by numerous Federal authorities 
as being in the form of a loan and ad- 
vancement to be recovered back, and 
does not subrogate the insurance com- 
pany in place of the person to whom said 
money has been advanced or loaned. It 
cannot be construed as a payment for 
the loss.” 

The motion is granted, with $10 costs. 





Normandie’s Large Gold 
Cargoes Easily Covered 


Although the liner Normandie on her 
last voyage shipped an_ exceptionally 
large consignment of gold from France 

» America there were no signs of addi- 
tional rates being paid for reinsurance 
in the London market. This is due to 
the fact that the capacity of the insur- 
ance markets to absorb consignments by 
a vessel of the Normandie’s standing is 
very substantial. 

One restriction imposed, however, is 
due to the formidable lines which com- 
panies and underwriters already have on 
the ship and her machinery, for prudence 
demands that a limit be set to the total 
underwriting interests that can be re- 
tained on a single venture. But the 
Normandie, although heavily covered in 
the open market, is not covered to any- 
thing like the extent of the coverage ob- 
tainable for the Queen Mary. 





HOMER W. TEAMER LOSES WIFE 

Mrs. Homer W. Teamer, wife of the 
secretary-manager of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Pennsylvania, died Wednes- 
day morning at their home at Cynwid, 
Pa., after a lingering illness. 
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ized to transact business iri Wisconsin, 
the agents thereby being deprived of the 
commission and the state would be de- 
prived of the taxes upon the marine 
business. 


request 


torney 


Citizens of Wisconsin, it is claimed, 
would pay a larger premium for the cov- 
erage under marine form than they could 
obtain in other states or by unauthorized 
companies. 

The petitioners waive the requirement 
that a hearing and review shall be had 
within ten days in accordance with the 
statutes and in view of the importance of 
the questions raised and issues presented and forms, and past-president of the 
that the time for said hearing North Carolina Fieldmen’s Conference. 
be arranged to suit the convenience of He is now a member of the executive 
the Commissioner of Insurance after said 
ten days. 

Insurance Commissioner H. J. Morten- 
sen has submitted the matter to the at- Club 
general for consideration. It is 
expected that some decision will be made 
within the next thirty days. 






































































University of North Carolina. He started 
in insurance as a local agent in 1919 and 


BACKED FOR BLUE GOOSE POST 


Wide Support for Grand Keeper of inspector in 1921. He became special 
National Organization agent two years later and state agent in 
Ben S. McKeel of the Carolina’s Pond 1924. During that year he went with the 
of the Mine Gacie te talen tached tox New York Underwriters and has re- 
roars & mained with the latter company since 

the post of grand keeper when the na- then, 
tional elections are held at the annual 
meeting of the Grand Nest in Oklahoma 
City, October 13-15. He is a past most 
loyal gander and has served for some 
years as deputy most loyal grand gander Payments of insurance premiums in 
in the South. He is state agent in North Kentucky increased during the depres- 
Carolina for the New York Underwrit- sion_years from 1932 to 1935, Charles 
ers and is also chairman of the advisory L. Brown, ype tang state director of 
: 5 E: Sidliies insurance, said in an address radiocast 
committee of the South- aan Waee by the extension studio of WHAS, radio- 

writers Association; chairman of the 


phone of The Times and The Courier- 
North Carolina committee on rates, rules 


Insurance Premiums In 
Ky. Increased In 1932-35 


Journal. 

In 1935, Mr. Brown reported, residents 
of the state paid $57,124,013 in insurance 
premiums and received $22,187,750 for 
committee of that body. An active civic losses, the premiums representing an in- 
worker and leader, Mr. McKeel is now’ crease of nearly $1,500,000 over those 
president of the Raleigh, N. C., Kiwanis _ paid in 1932, 

; Kentuckians have nearly $4,000,000,000 

Born at Stantonsburg, N. C., on Au- of insurance policies in force, protected 
gust 25, 1897, Mr. McKeel was educated by 500 regulatory laws enforced by the 
at Oak Ridge Institute and later at the insurance division, Mr. Brown added 





Enthusiastically praised 
by Agents and Assureds alike! 
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Marine Union Proposes Reforms 
In Underwriting of War Risks 


Resolution Adopted at Ostend Contains Several Recommenda- 
tions; Other Resolutions on Hague Rules, York-Antwerp 
Rules and Collision Cases 


Five resolutions were passed by the 
International Union of Marine Insurance 
at its annual meeting two weeks ago at 
Ostend, Belgium, One deals with war 
risks and contains five recommendations 
for bringing this form of underwriting 
under closer control. The others deal 
with bills of lading, collision cases, gen- 
eral average and the Black Sea grain 
scale. All the recommendations are ad- 
visory only as the Union has not power 
to put into effect its recommendations. 
Following are the resolutions in full: 

War Risks 

1. War risk should not be covered 
under a marine policy, unless an addi- 
tional premium is paid therefor, no mat- 
ter whether a state of war exists or not. 

2. When war risk is covered under 
the marine policy the rate of premium 
for war risk should be stated separately. 

3. As far as possible war risk shall 
be restricted to the time the interest 
insured, or any part thereof, is loaded 
on board the sea-going vessel and shall 
continue during the ordinary course of 
transit of the voyage, including any 
period during normal transhipment if on 
a through bill of lading or contract of 
carriage and shall cease to attach forty- 
eight hours after arrival of the sea- 
going vessel at the port of discharge. 

4. War risk cover on open policies 
or other contracts shall be subject to 
forty-eight hours’ notice of cancellation. 

5. War risk should not be covered 
by granting forward contracts unless 
such form of contract is subject to for- 
ty-eight hours’ notice, but in the case 
of war risk cover on specific shipments 
by named steamer, quotations if accepted 
immediately hold good for sailings within 
seven days from receipt of inquiry. 

.: @ 


Bills of Lading 

The .maritime and commercial law 
committee listened with great interest 
to Lord Essendon’s paper and decided 
to propose to the general meeting that 
the resolutions passed at the Montreux 
Meeting, 1933, be confirmed. 

As regards Lord Essendon’s proposal 
that an additional rate should be charged 
for insurances on cargoes shipped under 
bills of lading which do not contain 
the Hague Rules the committee recog- 
nizes that the suggestion is in accord 
with the principles of marine under- 
writing but, finding the present moment 
inopportune for immediate decision and 
general action, defer the proposal for 
examination until the next annual meet- 
ing of the Union. 

ae 
Collision Cases 

The International Union of Marine 
Insurance confirming the London reso- 
lution of 1934 approves the projects of 
international convention on the compe- 
tence of civil courts in collision cases 
and on the arrest of ships drafted by 
Leopold Dor in preparation for the com- 
ing conference of the international ma- 
rine committee; insisting particularly 
upon the practical interest that they 
have for underwriters and expressing 
once more the desire that they will be- 
come international conventions with the 
least possible delay. 

* - 


York-Antwerp Rules 

In the meantime your general average 
committee would very much appreciate 
it if the general meeting would vote 
a resolution to the effect that the na- 


tional associations of such countries 
where the York-Antwerp Rules, 1924, are 
not yet adopted as a general practice, 
should take the necessary steps in order 
to obtain from their shipowners that 
these rules should, in the future, be 
inserted in the bills of lading or charter 
parties. 
* * ” 
Black Sea Grain Scale 
That having received the report of 
the Black Sea Grain Committee, this 
general meeting confirms its recommen- 
dation that the Black Sea Grain Scale 
be not renewed on December 31, 1936. 
* * 7 


In presenting his annual report to 
the meeting, General Secretary Hans 
Hoppenstedt discussed the subjects of 
general average and hull insurance as 
follows: 

General Average 

“As will be remembered, the question 
of the contributory value of the ship in 
general average was the subject of dis- 
cussion both at the time of the confer- 
ence in London and at the meeting of 
the general average committee in Brus- 
sels last year. A number of authorities 
on the subject have voiced their views 
in the organs of the union. While these 
pronouncements showed that there was 
a marked divergence of opinion regard- 
ing the term ‘contributory value,’ the 
questionnaires circulated by the union 
have revealed that in practice also the 
actual value with which the ship has 
to contribute in general average is com- 
putated from fundamentally different 
standpoints. The difference is due to 
the varied manners of interpreting Rule 
XVII of the Y. A. R. While some see 
here an instruction that the ship also— 
in similar case to the cargo—has to con- 
tribute with its net market value at the 
conclusion of the adventure, others hold 
that the actual value of the ship is not 
identical with the market value, but is 
dependent upon quite different factors, 
such as new building cost with deduction 
for age, maintenance, employment and 
earning power, book value, etc. 

“The question as to whether demur- 
rage is to be distributed in general av- 
erage has continued to occupy the at- 
tention of the French courts, but no 
decisions of a fundamental nature have 
been pronounced during the period of 


this report. Only in one particular has 
the situation been cleared up. In such 
cases where the 1924 Y. A. R. apply, 
French jurisdiction has decided that the 
shipowner cannot claim indemnification 
for loss of market if the repairs were 
carried out during the course of the 


voyage. 
“In an article entitled “The Interna- 
tional General Average Rules, 19??, 


which appeared in the February issue 
of The Marine Underwriter, as_ well 
as the above-mentioned problems, other 
unclear points in the 1924 rules were 
subjected to criticism, and for the first 
time the question of revision was raised. 
The general secretariat drew the notice 
of the members of the competent com- 
mittee to the suggestions, well worthy 
of being given consideration, contained 
in this article. The view unanimously 
held is that the time is not yet ripe for 
a revision. At the same time, the de- 
sirability has been expressed of the com- 
mittee now giving its attention to the 
questions raised, so that when the time 
comes, the union will be in a position 
to put forward concrete proposals for 
suitable amendments. 

“The currency problem in the case of 
general average deposits, which has been 
well to the fore in recent years, lost 
prominence owing to the cessation of 
marked fluctuations in international cur- 
rencies, but has awakened renewed in- 
terest in consequence of the arbitration 
decision pronounced by Prof. G. Ripert 
on March 25, 1936. 


Hull Insurance 


“The general secretariat has had little 
cause for taking action in the sphere 
of marine hull insurance. Since the 
‘joint hull agreement’ was finally aban- 
doned in England at the beginning of 
1935, and thereby the hope of the elim- 
ination of unsound competition was 
borne to the grave, there has been a 
free market in London, which still re- 
mains the leading and most important 
market for hull insurance business, and 
the majority of the Continental markets 
have had to adjust themselves according 
to this. 

“Fortunately, no large catastrophes oc- 
curred, so that the absolute claims ratio, 
as in the preceding years, must be de- 
scribed as favorable. But nevertheless, 
warning voices are not stilled and con- 
tinue to point out that this favorable 
claims ratio is more than discounted by 
the declines in premium and reductions in 
insured values in recent years, especially 
as the renewed animation in shipping in- 
creases the probability of claims, and in 
all countries where an improvement in the 
general position is to be noted, a rising 
tendency in repair costs is making itself 
felt—two factors which are calculated 
to turn the hitherto favorable claims 
ratio into an unfavorable one. 

“So much has been said and written 
regarding the extent of these premium 
declines and valuation reductions, and 
their effects are so well known to the 
underwriters that it would be superflu- 
ous to go into them here. It is sufficient 
to record that the valuation problem 
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continues to remain the subject of lively 
discussion in the individual markets 
In consequence of the decisions given 
by the courts in the case of Millpoo} 
and Gloria, another complicated prob. 
lem, viz., ‘over-valuation’ has come into 
being. This is at the present time the 
subject of an investigation on the part 
of the Board of Trade.” 





APPOINT APPLETON & COX, INC. 
Gets Century for Inland Marine Busi. 
ness and Pacific Coast Fire for 
Inland and Ocean Risks 
The Century of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
has appointed Appleton & Cox, Inc, 
8 South William Street, New York, as 
its attorney-in-fact and manager for in- 
land marine business in the United States 
and possessions. Appleton & Cox, Inc, 
will also represent the Century’s associ- 
ated company, the Pacific Coast Fire of 
Vancouver, B. C., for inland and ocean 
marine business for the same territory, 
when applied-for extensions of licenses 
to cover these classes have been granted, 
In addition to these companies Apple- 
ton & Cox, Inc., one of the old-estab- 
lished and highly respected underwriting 
offices, represent the following companies 
for inland and ocean marine business: 
Westchester Fire, Indemnity Marine, 
Royal Exchange, Tokio Marine & Fire, 
United States Fire, Agricultural, Fire 
Association of Philadelphia, North River, 
Western Assurance and Seaboard Fire 

& Marine. 

The ocean marine business of the 
Century, as distinct from the Pacific 
Coast Fire, will continue to be under 
the management and control of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance, and its marine 
underwriter, William Betterridge, an ar- 
rangement which has existed for many 
years. 


British Seamen Seek Safer 

Tramp Shipping Conditions 

The disclosures at the British Wreck 
Commissioner’s inquiries into the foun- 
dering of four steamships are regarded 
by the Officers’ (Merchant Navy) Fed- 
eration of the United Kingdom as em- 
phasizing the need for a higher standard 
for tramp shipping. The subject is dis- 
cussed in the Federation’s annual report. 

“As seamen,” it states, “your council 
believes that a well-designed modern ship, 
properly loaded, kept in order and ade- 
quately manned, can survive the furies 
of the seas in any part of the world. 
Failure to satisfy any one of these con- 
ditions can spell disaster.” It is remarked 
that the Board of Trade has set up, with 
commendable promptitude, special com- 
mittees to investigate such matters as 
rod and chain steering and overinsurance 
of ships and instructed the merchant 
shipping advisory committee to reconsid- 
er the whole question of manning in 
relation to safety. 








MORE SHIPS TO CHURCHILL 


Apart from the ill-fated voyage of the 
steamer Avon River while bound for 
Churchill, thirteen sailings were ar- 
ranged to and from Hudson Bay this 
season. This compares with only eight 
voyages last year, with fifteen in 19%, 
ten each in 1933 and 1932, and two in 
1931. 

These figures indicate that merchants 
have responded to the expression of 
hope contained in the last report of the 
Imperial Shipping Committee that all 
concerned with the advancement of the 
new Canadian port would take advantage 
of the concessions made by underwriters 
to secure a marked increase in the num- 
ber of vessels chartered in the season 
just concluding. 





SOUTH AFRICAN COMPANY 

The name Equitable Trust & Insur- 
ance Co. of South Africa was given 4 
new company, with home office in Jo- 
hannesburg. It will write all branches 
except life, but expects to take that up 
later on. 
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Executives and Agents In Joint 


Meeting At White Sulphur Springs 


250 Members of Two Associations Hear Superintendent Pink 
Oppose Convention Examinations of New York 
Companies; Stone Opens Meeting 


By W. L. Clapp 


White Sulphur Sprigs, Oct. 6—The 
opening session this morning of the In- 
ternational Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters and the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents 
in joint annual convention was featured 
by the forcefully presented views of Su- 
perintendent of Insurance Louis H. Pink 
of New York State as to why the New 
York Insurance Department can not and 
will not subscribe to the resolution 
passed at the St. Paul meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners on convention examinations 
of companies; the wit and sparkle con- 
tained in Edward C. Lunt’s address on 
bankers’ blanket bonds, and the timely 
instructive talk by Major General Frank 
R. McCoy, commander, First Corps 
Area, New York, on “Certain Spanish 
Associations” in which he explained the 
psychology of the revolution now raging 
in Spain. 

Stone on Public Relations 


This meeting, which is the best attend- 
ed in years, the total registration being 
close to 250, was given a fine start_by 
Edward C. Stone, U. S. manager Em- 
ployers’ Liability, in his capacity as in- 
ternational association president. Mr. 
Stone presented a strong case for greater 
interest by the casualty-surety compan- 
ies in their public relations so that policy- 
holders may be educated along the lines 
that what benefits the companies may 
help the policyholder and that “what 
hurts companies, what hampers them in 
the proper transaction of their business, 
what operates to make the companies 
less able promptly to meet their obliga- 
tions, is to the real interest of the great 
host of policyholders. Mr. Stone, whose 
speech is reviewed ‘elsewhere, was afraid 
that the companies have been lagging in 
not giving this important matter the con- 
sideration it really deserves. ; 

In taking such a determined stand in 
opposition to regular convention exam- 
inations of New York insurance compan- 
ies, Superintendent Pink added to his al- 
ready long list of admirers in the com- 
pany ranks. His listeners were impressed 
by his historical account of the early 
days of the New York Department and 
how its first two officials fought tooth 
and nail on the subject of company ex- 
aminations. Miller, the second superin- 
tendent, required personal examination 
of all companies doing business in the 
state. He publicly labeled the examin- 
ing methods of his predecessor as a farce 
which so angered Barnes, first superin- 
tendent, that he called for a legislative 
investigation of his successor’s regime. 
The first official recognition of the need 
for regular company supervision came in 
May, 1871, when nineteen commissioners 
attended a meeting in New York City, 
at the companies’ expense, which marked 
the genus of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. The slogan 
of that meeting, uniformity, simplicity, 
security and reciprocity, is still the key- 
note of the association. 


Pink Defends N. Y. Dept. Policy 


Historical background constituted Part 
of Mr. Pink’s address and was really 
a story in itself. The second part came 
when he defended the present policy of 
the New York Department in company 


examinations, making clear that they 
have no fault to find with the right to 
make examinations of companies outside 
of New York but that almost always the 
certificate of examination of the home 
state official is acceptable “as he in turn 
accepts ours.” 

Mr. Pink pointedly put in the record 
that the rule was early established in 
New York State that company examiners 
must be officially connected with the In- 
surance Department. One of his telling 
phrases was “we accept the responsibil- 
ity for our companies and the other 
states must accept responsibility for 
theirs.” He made clear that “we be- 
lieve in convention examinations in time 
of need or emergency but not as a mat- 
ter of regular routine.” There was a 
note of finality in his voice when he said 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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General Brokers To 
Honor Bernard Botein 


AT ANNUAL DINNER OCTOBER 28 





Feel Assistant District Attorney Has 
Done Excellent Work as Head of 
Accident Fraud Bureau 





Tribute will be paid by the insurance 
fraternity to Bernard Botein, New York, 
Assistant District Attorney, in charge of 
the Accident Fraud Bureau, engaged in 
a vigorous prosecution of fraudulent 
lawyers, doctors and ambulance chasers, 
at the eleventh annual dinner of the 





Turn Calls It Producer’s Duty To 
Stress Value of Fidelity Bonds 


Encouraging agents and brokers to 
emphasize the value of fidelity bonds to 
clients John S. Turn, vice-president, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, addressed last 
week the first sales conference of the 
New York fidelity bond production cam- 
paign. Giving sales pointers to producers 
Mr, Turn said: 

Losses to employers of monies, securi- 
ties, or personal property caused by the 
dishonest or criminal acts of employes 
are much more frequent than appear on 
the surface. Only exceptional cases of 
this kind gain publicity. Many employers 
who may have had their attention called 
to fidelity bond form of protection to 
cover against these losses may not have 
been made to understand that they are 
having a real service performed for them 
when an applicant for employment in a 
position of trust is required to sign an 
application for a fidelity bond protecting 
his employer. Following receipt of such 
an application, the bonding company 
makes an investigation of this applicant. 

I personally know that those who 
carry this form of coverage have fre- 
quently found out through that investi- 
gation things that did not appear in any 
conversations with the applicant which 
have caused them to decline employment 
and save themselves from losses. I do 
not know of any better recommendation 
an applicant for employment could have 
than to furnish an employer a fidelity 
bond which guarantees his honesty and 
integrity and proves to the employer 
that his past record had been thoroughly 
investigated by a surety company and 
that in its opinion he is worthy to be 
entrusted with other people’s money and 
property. 

I recall a case where an employe was 
placed in an embarrassing position due 
to the disappearance of money from a 
cash drawer or safe. Circumstantial evi- 
dence produced led the employer to be- 
lieve that this employe had taken this 
money but when the investigator for the 
bonding company was brought into the 
picture, by full and complete investiga- 


tion he procured absolute proof that the 
theft had been committed by another 
employe of this concern. That indicates 
that where an employer protects himself 
by purchase of fidelity bonds he is not 
only protecting himself as to the loss of 
personal property, monies or securities, 
but may be protecting himself against 
wrongfully accusing a certain employe of 
having taken money, thereby protecting 
the employe too. 

If I were a broker or an agent it would 
be my ambition to be the sole counsellor 
and advisor to my clients in all matters 
pertaining to insurance. I know that a 
very fair percentage of all brokers’ and 
producers’ accounts are of this class. 
Therefore, I would want to have an im- 
mediate check on each of such accounts 
as to whether or not I had presented to 
the employer his need for fidelity bonds 
protecting him against the dishonest or 
criminal acts of people in positions of 
trust, feeling that unless I did this 
sooner or later a loss would arise by 
reason of the dishonest or criminal act 
of an employe in a position of trust and 
that then my client would immediately 
question whether or not he could rest 
securely on me as a counsellor and ad- 
visor. Perhaps by reason of neglect in 
such a case I would lose the account. 

There is no reason for any producer 
to think he should hesitate to present 
the need of this form of coverage be- 
cause of any technicalities there are in 
connection with writing it. All the bond- 
ing company needs is for you to advise 
that an employer desires fidelity bonds 
covering people in positions of trust and 
the company will take care of technicali- 
ties and details. So, my plea to you is 
not only the amount of commissions you 
may make selling this form of coverage, 
but that the presentation of this form 
of coverage and getting your client to 
either permit you to have bonds ex- 
ecuted where they are required or a 
definite understanding with him that he 
is to assume this risk and cannot hold 
you responsible, may save you from pos- 
sible loss of this client’s business. 


General Brokers’ Association on Octo- 
ber 28 at the Hotel Astor. Mr. Botein, 
together with Louis H. Pink, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, will be the princi- 
pal speakers on this occasion. 
Beginning operations in February of 
this year the activity of the Accident 
Fraud Bureau, as an adjunct to the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office, has led to 150 
indictments to date, of which one-half 
have already been convicted and none 
acquitted. Aiding Mr. Botein are As- 
sistant District Attorneys Lyon Boston 
and William T. O’Rourke, who are 
operating with a staff of twenty-five at- 
torneys, twenty policemen and _ forty 
clerks, stenographers and investigators, 
in putting to rout a horde of racketeers 
who have been thriving on fake accident 
claims and ambulance chasing practices. 


$50,000 Appropriated for New Bureau 

An appropriation of $50,000 was made 
by the Board of Estimate early this 
year to set up the machinery for this 
criminal investigation. The establish- 
ment of this Bureau resulted from a 
study made by the Bar Association, in 
co-operation with twentv-six insurance 
companies, of the crowded condition of 
the court calendars due to the wholesale 
faking of accident claims. Supreme 
Court Justice Clarence J. Shearn, presi- 
dent of the Bar Association, had con- 
ferred with Presiding Justice Francis 
Martin of the Appellate Division, the 
Corporation Counsel and District Attor- 
ney Dodge in determining the logical 
medium to conduct this investigation. It 
was decided that only through the Dis- 
trict Attorney could the broad criminal 
powers of that office be effectively ap- 
plied in purging the negligence field. To 
that purpose was dedicated the creation 
of the Accident Fraud Bureau which 
operates from its own quarters at No. 4 
Lafayette Street. 

Focussing its attention on the big 
operators in the negligence and com- 
pensation field the Bureau has brought 
to justice a number of large legal firms 
whose operations, stimulated by a well- 
paid staff of ambulance chasers, have 
been conducted on a gigantic scale. 


Career of Mr. Botein 

The choice of Mr. Botein as head of 
the Accident. Fraud Bureau, is held a 
judicious selection by District Attorney 
Dodge. With his background of seven 
years’ experience in the District Attor- 
ney’s office he has had the opportunity 
of bringing into play his talents for the 
supervision and prosecution of this work. 
Having prosecuted himself some of the 
more important insurance cases in New 
York County and figuring in many cases 
of first hand importance, he has proven 
well qualified to conduct this special in- 
vestigation. 

A native of New York, a graduate of 
City College of New York and Brooklyn 
Law School, he is also the co-author of 
the Book “Slum and Crime.” Only 36 
years old he has already been a candi- 
date for Municipal Court Judge. He is 
on the. criminal courts committee of the 
Bar Association and on the advisory 
council of the Boy Scouts Foundation. 
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Should Inform Policyholders of Trends 
Affecting Companies, Says E. C. Stone 


\ proper field of activity for insurance 
companies today is the education of their 
that what 
companies helps the 


policyholders along the. lines 
benefits the 
holder, especially 


of every two persons in the United States 


policy- 
as practically one out 


has a policy of some kind of insurance, 
Stone, United States general 
told 
meeting of the International 
Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters and the National Association 
of Casualty and Surety Agents at White 
Sulphur Springs this week speaking as 


Edward C., 
manager of the Employers Liability, 
the joint 


Association of 


president of the former organizaticn. 
“Nearly one-half of the citizens of this 
great country of ours are interested in 
the solvency and ability to pay their obli- 
gations of the great number of insurance 


companies of all kinds,” said President 


Stone. “Certainly the companies them- 
selves would seem to owe a duty to this 
vast army of customers at least occa- 


sionally to remind them of their 
for the welfare of the companies and 
thus of themselves. What hurts the com- 
panies, what hampers them in the proper 
transaction of their business, what oper- 
ates to make the companies less able 
promptly to meet their obligations is of 
real interest to this great host of policy- 
holders.” 
Sees It as Company Duty 


Continuing President Stone said, 
“Should we not, therefore, take into our 
confidence at least on some of our prob- 
lems our own policyholders? In any 
proper activities along the line of public 
relations work is there not really a duty, 
an obligation to make clear to policy- 
holders what burdens are placed upon 
companies by taxation, by undue regula- 
tion, or in any other form? Without 
attempting to outline in any detail just 
how this matter of educating policyhold- 
ers should be handled, is it not obvious 
that it is an important subject for con- 
sideration, discussion, and action? Have 
we not been lagging a bit when this im- 
portant matter has not as yet received 
the consideration it really deserves? 

“The very size of this large army of 
persons vitally interested in their indi- 
vidual companies brings most forcibly to 
our attention the opportunity afforded the 
companies of service on their part. Serv- 
ice is a much abused word even in these 
times. We talk a great deal about it and 
some of us, at least often, take the occa- 
sion to point out the value of the par- 
ticular brand of service our own special 
companies maintain they give. 

Quality of Service Rather Than Size 


3ut when any institution has the 
chance to serve so many people, should 
there not be the extra effort to perform 
that service as efficiently, as promptly, as 
thoroughly as possible? Rather than 
‘point with pride’ to large figures showing 
the extent of assets, rather than indulge 
in statistics having to do with the 
amounts and the kinds of investments, 
should we rather not concentrate upon the 
quality and the extent of that service, 
thereby impressing the policyholder with 
the advantage and the help to him of that 
effective, prompt, and thorough service? 
Are we not thereby enabled to make the 
policyholder more keenly realize how im- 
portant it is to him to have available al- 
ways that efficient, prompt, and thorough 
service? Are not Mr. and Mrs. and Miss 


concern 


Policyholder far more likely to heed any 
any admonitions coming from 
form of 
or otherwise, if 


warnings, 
the companies 
educational 


whether in the 


oe those 


EDWARD C. 


STONE 


companies have indeed been keenly alive 
to the importance of furnishing real 
worth-while service and have indeed given 
service for which no apologies have to 
be offered? 

“Let us all, therefore, be ever wide 
awake in our realization that our first 
duty along the line of public relations is 
to strive to our utmost in every way to 
improve and make better and better the 
service we have to offer, Let us impress 
at all times on all those who in any way, 
no matter in how lowly or humble a ca- 
pacity, have to do with insurance and the 
service it has available the need, not to 
say advantage, of seeing to it ever and 
always that the service each one has to 
give is furnished courteously, promptly, 
efficiently, and thoroughly. 


Function of Insurance Institution 


“Just as no chain is stronger than its 
weakest link, the whole institution of in- 
surance is no better than the poorest, 


most inefficient, least prompt and _ thor- 
ough service rendered. People are ever 
wont to broadcast that which we do 
heartlessly, inefficiently, lazily, and shift- 
lessly. Our mistakes and errors gener- 


ally get the widest advertising. If, then, 
we all do our own very best, if we all 
seek ever to impress on those working 
with us both the need as well as the de- 
sirability and the advantage of improving 
in every way possible the character of the 
service available to or for the benefit of 
the great army of policyholders referred 
to, we shall have made more certain our 
own right to do business and. not only 
shall have postponed the day when agi- 
tators may seek to nationalize the insti- 
tution of insurance but shall have made 
the general public, certainly this huge 
army of our policyholders believe that, 
subject always to reasonable and proper 
regulations, our various companies may 
alone be the ones to furnish the infinite 
variety of service bound up in the insti- 
tution of insurance. 

“Again, I say, in this day and genera- 
tion we must ever emphasize our duties 
and obligations to our policyholders and 
the additional great host of claimants 
with whom in our particular lines we 
have to deal. Let us never rest on our 
oars nor spend time calling attention to 
our size, whether in assets or premium 
volume, but always looking forward, eag- 
erly press on to the work of conscien- 
tiously, thoroughly, and efficiently servic- 
ing our policyholders and all those in 
any wise entitled to receive from us our 
worth-while service.” 
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White Sulphur, Oct. 6.—President Ed- 
ward C. Stone of the International As- 
sociation, who was his usual well poised 
self as he opened the formal convention 
program, had just returned from a short 
European trip to the Employers’ head 

office. 

* * * 

New arrivals included John W. Awtry, 
new general manager of the First Re- 
insurance of Hartford, and Clarence A. 
Rich, vice-president of the Rossia. 

ee oS 


The General Accident has perhaps the 
largest delegation here, headed by Man- 
aging Director Frederick Richardson, 
U. S. Manager James F. Mitchell and 
Assistant U. S. Manager John H. Grady. 
Another big party is that of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety headed by Vice-Presi- 
dent W. L. Mooney who is accompanied 
by Mrs. Mooney. 

. * 

Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel, 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, also is here enjoying well earned 
rest and relaxation after his strenuous 


Pittsburgh convention. So is Phil 
Braniff, sage of Tulsa, Okla., and the 
charming Mrs. Braniff, this being his 


first White Sulphur trek in ten years. 
at ee 


An interesting sidelight on Edward C. 
Lunt’s address today is that the notes to 
which he occasionally referred were 
written in a shorthand system of his own 
which he prepared while attending Har- 
vard many years ago, 

* * x 


Outstanding military men have ap- 
peared on the joint convention programs 
in recent years including Generals Har- 
bord and Nolan, and this time it was 
Major-General Frank R. McCoy who 
has seen service in many lands. He 
picked the Spanish theme for his talk 
as he felt it might throw some light on 
what is happening in Spain today. Gen- 
eral McCoy, while believing that the 
revolution will continue for some time, 
said that much of the war news from 
Spain is exaggerated in his opinion. He 
pictured Spaniards as essentially con- 
servative people of strong emotions. who 
when aroused become very violent 
against each other. He said: “I feel 
there will come out of this present vio- 
lence a new nation that will take to 
heart the colorful history and_back- 
ground of the country.” General Mc- 
Coy held close attention as he told of 
experiences in Cuba, Porto Rico and in 
the walled city of Manila which was far 
ahead of the times in its great buildings 
but woefully lagging behind in eduea- 
tional, scientific and sanitation methods. 
The speaker sketched an intimate pic- 
ture of Spanish expansion and the grad- 
ual independence of its colonists, which 
was thoroughly enjoyed. 





Opening Session 
(Continued from Page 35) 


in closing that the St. Paul resolution is 
unworkable and cannot be legally com- 
plied with by the New York Department. 

In introducing Superintendent Pink, 
Mr. Stone paid this tribute: “A man 
of ability, integrity, who doesn’t strive 
to get into the headlines, who doesn’t 
play politics, but who carries on in a 
quiet, conservative and efficient manner 
the many problems of the New York 
Insurance Department.” 

Lunt on Bankers’ Blanket Bonds 

Edward C. Lunt, vice-president Great 
American Indemnity, first speaker of the 
day, introduced as an authority on sure- 
tyship and as a wit, lived up to his rep- 
utation in both instances in a fine ad- 
dress on bankers’ blanket bonds. He 
kidded the agents in his opening remarks 
when he said: “If you mention to one 
of these birds some commonplace surety 
term—for example, superseded-suretyship 





Commissions Chief 
Topic Before Agents 


C. A. ABRAHAMSON PRESIDEs 


Interest Keen in Retrospective Ratin, 
Plan; Tributes to Late W. G. 
Wilson and G. D. Webb 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 5—When 
the National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents went into annual round 
table session this morning some of the 
largest and most influential casualty. 
surety general agents of the country 
in attendance. The imposing list 
of old timers included T. E. Braniff of 
Oklahoma City; Charles H. Burras, of 
Chicago; Cliff C. Jones, of Kansas City; 
Wade Fetzer, of Chicago; John T, Har- 
rison and Herbert W. Schaefer, of New 
York City; J. M. Barkdull, of Cincin- 
nati; C. M. Bend, of St. Paul; C. A, 
Abrahamson, of Omaha, and Glenn E, 
Charlton, of Lawrence, Kans. Greatly 
missed were the late W. G. Wilson of 
Cleveland and the late George D. Webb 
of Chicago, to whom silent tribute was 
paid. A newcomer was Mrs. Lena J, 
Bahr, head of a Pottstown, Pa., agency, 
the only woman present. 

Presiding officer was C. A, Abraham- 
son, who is making a fine record as 
president of the association and who 
took a prominent part in bringing about 
the joint producers’ conference which 
has held several meetings with a similar 
group of top-notch company executives. 

Commissions on government contract 
bonds over $2,000,000 and on retrospec- 
tive rated risks were the chief topics up 
for discussion and the keen interest of 
the general agents in these subjects was 
indicated by the fact that the room was 
crowded before the proceedings hardly 
got under way. Upon invitation of Presi- 
dent Abrahamson the contract bond 
situation was presented by W. Herbert 
Stewart of Chicago, who is chairman of 
the surety committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. Mr. 
Stewart reviewed the address he made 
on this subject at the agents’ annual 
convention in Pittsburgh last year. 

It was to be expected that retrospec- 
tive rating would produce a lively dis- 
cussion as the proposed plan of the stock 
carriers for handling large compensation 
risks over $5,000 premium has been a 
controversial subject for months. Pros 
and cons were freely given, and the chief 
participants were H. W. Schaefer and 
John T. Harrison, of New York City; 
C. F. J. Harrington, of Boston; Wade 
Fetzer, of Chicago, who was introduced 
by P resident Abrahamson as the “father” 
of retrospective rating—having devised 
a plan of his own along these lines some 
five years ago; Charles H. Burras, of 
Chicago, and T. E. Braniff, of Oklahoma 
City, who is the association’s executive 
committee chairman. Mr. Braniff was 
designated as the meeting drew to a 
close to draw up a resolution setting 
forth the official position of the organi- 
zation on retrospective rating in the 
light of recent developments. , 

More than fifty attended the meeting, 
the largest attendance in years. 


were 





or automatic retroactive restoration—he 
will look at your Napoleonic brow com- 
prehendingly, shake his head sadly, and 
say to himself, ‘That poor guy in his 
early youth must have been kicked in 
the head by a mule, and must never 
since have been quite right in his upper 
story.’ And this time our mine-run agent 
is surely getting down to bedrock.” 

Then, to make the bonding company 
men in his audience feel good Mr. Lunt 
referred to them as illustrious lads in 
corporate suretyship “at whose feet t I 
ought myself to be sitting humbly.” His 
address is reviewed elsewhere. 
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Latest Social Security Developments 


Are Featured In F. R. Jones’ Report 


International Ass’n Secretary Also Details Occupational Dis- 
ease Situation; Gives Closeup of Past Year’s Legislative 
Activity in Casualty-Surety Field 


For many years F. Robertson Jones, 
secretary of the International Associa- 
tion, has rendered a report to the an- 
nual convention summarizing the impor- 
tant legislative developments in the cas- 
ualty-surety field for the year. Always 
constructively helpful his report to the 
White Sulphur Springs gathering of the 
association this week was particularly 
interesting as Mr. Jones went into de- 
tail on such new developments as social 
security legislation and the survey being 
made by an advisory committee of ex- 





Insurance Codes 

In the following fashion Mr. Jones 
| summed | up insurance code develop- 
ments: “An insurance code bill was 
introduced this year in Illinois, but 
failed to pass. A law was enacted 
in Louisiana authorizing the secretary 
of state to prepare a new insurance 
code. The Virginia commission to 
revise the insurance law was contin- 
ued as constituted, to report at the 
next regular session. An attempt by 
initiative petition to pass a new Mis- 
insurance code, enjoined 


| souri was 
| by court order. The New York In- 
| surance Department is preparing a 


| revision of the insurance laws, for 
| introduction at the coming session 
| of the legislature.” 








ecutives into the occupational disease 
situation. His report also embraced tax- 
ation, surety and financial responsibility 
for automobile accidents, and it is note- 
worthy that although 1936 was an “off” 
legislation year (ten regular and twenty- 
one special legislative sessions) more 
than 2,000 memoranda have been pre- 
pared by Mr. Jones’ staff for distribu- 
tion to member companies. 

Marked Increase in Social Security Bills 

In reviewing the social security legis- 
lative picture Mr. Jones noted that start- 
ing the second year of this national pro- 
gram there has been a marked increase 
in the number and variety of bills deal- 
ing with social insurances. He said: 

“Eighty-four bills were introduced in 
twenty-four states dealing either with 
unemployment compensation insurance 
or old age assistance laws, while thirty- 
two laws were enacted affecting social 
security in some way. By September 1 
thirty-eight states, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Hawaii, had their programs 
for assistance to needy aged approved 
by the Social Security Board, while four- 
teen state plans for unempioyment com- 
pensation, including that for the District 
of Columbia, had likewise received the 
board’s approval. More than $50,000,000 
have been allotted to the states by the 
Federal government as its share in car- 
rying out these programs, 

“In most states laws enacted were for 
the purpose of conforming with the re- 
quirements of the Federal social security 
act, while in many the continued ef- 
fectiveness of these laws is contingent 
upon the constitutionality of this act. 

“Thus it is apparent that social se- 
curity will have renewed and intensive 
legislative treatment next year when for- 
ty-four states convene in regular ses- 
sion, and undoubtedly that will involve 
new quests for additional sources of 
revenue.” 

“Wide Open” O. D. Coverage 

Mr. Jones showed considerable con- 
cern in discussing the occupational dis- 
€ase problem. He said that an outstand- 





ing development of 1935 was the- re- 
newed agitation for so-called “wide open” 
occupational disease coverage; that bills 
proposing either that or the equivalent 
by loose definition of the diseases to be 
covered; or that were otherwise so-in- 
adequately drawn as to invite enlarge- 
ment by interpretation that rendered 
them equally objectionable—were intro- 
duced in many states. In all, seventeen 
bills dealing with occupational diseases 
appeared. In addition, there were seven 
proposals dealing with prevention of oc- 
cupational disease hazards. And in Con- 
gress three resolutions were introduced 
providing for separate investigations of 
health conditions in various industries 
—with particular reference to those with 
alleged or real dust hazards. 

As an effective means of combating 
such “wide open” legislation an advis- 
ory committee on the occupational dis- 
ease situation, created in January, 1934, 
by the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, has been directing its ef- 
forts toward two major objectives: (1) 
the prompt handling of situations in 
those states where emergencies required 
immediate attention; (2) compilation of 
literature and information relative to the 
subject generally—looking toward the 
undertaking of an educational campaign 
and the formulation of a general pol- 
icy and, if possible, ultimately to the 
preparation of a so-called “model occu- 
pational disease bill.” 

During the past few months, Mr. Jones 
said, the committee has prepared and 
approved for distribution, “Data Indica- 
tive of Cost of Compensation for Oc- 
cupational Diseases in General and Sili- 
cosis, Asbestosis and Dust Diseases in 
Particular.” This material has proved 
valuable for distribution in response to 
requests for cost data—some of them 
from members of legislative interim 
commissions, employers, organizations or 
others interested. 

Meanwhile the Association of C. & S 
Executives has given wide distribution 
to many pamphlets throughout the coun- 
try to employers, lawyers, legislative 
commissions, students, etc. Thus, empha- 
sized the speaker, this important phase 
of the advisory committee’s work has 
been accelerated and continued, in order 
that employers and legislators, as well 
as the public generally, might be ap- 
prised of the importance of the occupa- 
tional disease problem, well in advance 
of next January (when some forty-four 
state legislatures will convene in regular 
session), and industry warned of the 
dangers involved (particularly the pro- 
hibitive cost) of the enactment if ill- 
advised legislation. He further said: 


Plan Now Being Revised 

“The committee has recently under- 
taken a revision of its plan that takes 
cognizance of and attempts to meet new 
problems that are constantly arising in 
connection with the question, or old 
problems that are recurring with new 
emphasis, such as, for instance, the mat- 
ter of ‘accrued liability.’ 

“It has been necessary to give special 
attention to the legislative situation in 
three states, namely, Illinois, New York 
and Rhode Island. In Illinois, a series 
of five bills, dealing with occupational 
diseases, were enacted, the most impor- 
tant one of which is the workmen’s 
occupational disease act, effective Octo- 
ber 1. All bills were, in form, agreed 
to at a conference between representa- 
tives of organized labor and industry. 
While not in all particulars ideal, the 
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bill, as finally agreed upon and enacted, 
represents a great improveme nt over the 
old chaotic situation in Illinois, 

“In New York, three bills relating to 
occupational diseases were enacted, as a 
result of the situation created by the 
general all- inclusive occupational disease 
law passed in 1935 

“Rhode Island caine a ‘wide open’ 
occupational disease law; which was sub- 
sequently amended, however. Besides 
repealing or otherwise mitigating most 
of the objectionable features of the 
earlier enactment, the later one adds a 
new article to the compensation law, 
providing compensation for occupational 
diseases; a definition of ‘occupational 
diseases’ that is highly desirable, and a 
schedule of thirty-one occupational dis- 
eases or conditions (dust diseases ex- 
cluded). It creates a division of indus- 
trial hygiene; a department of public 
health, the functions of which include 
study of industrial hygiene and the oc- 
cupational disease problem in industry, 
with authority to recommend such legis- 
lation as study may demonstrate to be 
advisable. This legislation solved an ex- 
tremely critical problem.” 

Surety and Special Deposits 

Further along in his report Mr. Jones 
said there were 103 important and ob- 
jectionable bills introduced in thirteen 
states covering every phase of the surety 
business. Twenty bills were introduced 
in Congress alone; eleven in New Jer- 
sey and forty in New York. In Con- 

gress, of the many bills two important 
ones were enacted: (1) the Walsh-Healy 
Act, regulating government contracts 
and labor conditions; (2) the Vinson Act 
relating to excess profits on naval con- 
tracts, which amended the law of 1935 
by removing the liability of the surety 
on such contracts. 

Six special deposit bills were intro- 
duced in four states, and enacted in two: 
South Carolina and Virginia 

Financial Responsibility Law Changes 

The speaker then gave the status of 
proposed 1936 legislation for financial 
responsibility for automobile accidents. 
He emphasized the fact that no bill of 
the type of the Massachusetts compul- 
sory law has been enacted thus far in 
any of the other states. 

He mentioned that early in 1935 the 
American Automobile Association had 
issued a 1935 revision of the “AAA safe- 
tv-responsibility bill” which brought that 
bill more nearly in line with the “uni- 
form act”; and that to date, this year, 
one new law along the lines of the “AAA 
Bill” has been enacted in Kentucky. He 
continued : 

“To the -same date, pre-existing laws have 
York, 
Furthermore, Vir 


been amended in Massachusetts, New 
Rhode Island 


ginia has adopted a resolution referring to the 


and Virginia. 





Virginia Advisory Legislative Council the sub- 
ject of compulsory motor vehicle liability in- 
surance, and to report at least sixty days prior 
to the next regular session of the legislature. 
Moreover, New York adopted a resolution cre 
ating a joint legislative committee to investigate 
various subjects 
arising out of motor vehicle accidents, and to 
report to the legislature not later than Febru- 
ary 15, 1937. 

“Bills for compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance in monopolistic state 
funds were introduced in Kentucky, Mas- 
sachusetts and South Carolina, and bills 
for compulsory automobile insurance of 
‘compensation,’ regardless of fault, in a 
monopolistic fund, were proposed in 
Massachusetts—all failing of enactment. 
Resolutions for investigating committees 
were introduced in New York, Rhode 
Island and Virginia; while in Massa- 
chusetts bills to repeal the existing laws 
were proposed, including measures to 
submit to referendum vote the question 
of repeal of the Massachusetts law, but 
all failed. Bills to amend the existing 
laws failed of enactment in Maryland 
(1), Massachusetts (35), New Jersey (1) 
and New York (19).” 

Towards the close of his report Mr. 
Jones brought up the subject of bills 
dealing with rates and said that fourteen 
bills dealing with this subject appeared 
in four states, many invoking stringent 
regulation, He mentioned specifically 
the newly enacted law creating the Lou- 
isiana Casualty & Surety Rating Com- 
mission. 


concerning personal injuries 


- 





Entertainment Chairman 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 
cer Welton, peripatetic vice-president of 
the Massachusetts Bonding, fresh from 
Pittsburgh where he did a fine column- 
ist’s job in “covering” the personality side 
of the agents’ national convention, was 
one of the earliest arrivals here for the 
joint casualty-surety convention. Mr. 
Welton will have plenty to do being chair- 
man of the entertainment committee on 
which is represented twenty-five company 
men and agents. He is also chairman of 
the registration committee. 


5.—Spen- 





ADVANCED BY MARYLAND CAS. 


Sam L. Webster Made Resident Vice- 
President of San Francisco Office; 
With Maryland for Years 
Sam L. Webster, for ten years resident 
manager of the San Francisco office of 
the Maryland Casualty, has been named 
resident vice-president, effective October 
1. Mr. Webster will be responsible for 
the Maryland’s business development in 
that office. The southern California ac- 
tivities of the company will continue un- 
der the direction of T. W. Michels, resi- 

dent manager at Los Angeles. 

Mr. Webster has been on the Pacific 
Coast since immediately after the war 
He studied at Princeton and Columbia 
Universities, leaving them to enlist in 
the Navy at the outbreak of the war. 
Upon his discharge from the service, he 
went West and found a wife and a job 

Locating first in Tacoma, he moved 
later to Salt Lake City: His first con- 
nection with the Maryland came when 
he became associated with R. A. Rowan 
& Co., then general agents for the Marvy- 
land at Los Angeles, in charge of the 
surety department When the Mary 
land opened its Los Angeles office in 
1926, Mr. Webster was named assistant 
resident manager. A few months later 
he was transferred to the company’s 
northern California office, at San Fran- 
cisco, where he has since remained 


BREWSTER ‘WITH NAT'L BUREAU 

William H. Brewster, a liability under 
writer for the Standard Surety & Casu 
alty, is leaving that company October 15 
to join the National Bureau of Casua!ty 
& Surety Underwriters as an assistant t 
\. E. Spottke, manger of the aute 
bile department. 
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E. C. Lunt’s Wit and Humor At Its 
Best In Bankers Blanket Bond Talk 


Paramount Importance of This Great Surety Coverage Told 
Interestingly by Great American Indemnity Vice-President; 
$20,000,000 in Premiums Written Yearly 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 6—The 
address of Edward C. Lunt, Great 
American Indemnity, which opened the 
joint casualty-surety convention here to- 
day will go down in International As- 
sociation history as one of the best— 
if not the best—presentations of an 
intricate subject such as “Bankers 
Blanket Bonds” ever presented to a con- 
vention gathering. For Mr. Lunt with 
the wit and humor for which he is so 
well known took the labyrinthine sub- 
ject he had selected and made it so 
interesting that it was a disappointment 
when he reached the close of his talk. 
There was many a chuckle as he poked 
fun at some of the clauses and riders 
(including some of his own creation) 
with which blanket bonds abound. But 
he had general agreement when he 
spoke of the “brilliant success” that the 
coverage has made with both insureds 
and insurers. “This is shown by the 
enormous premium obtained from this 
source of something like $20,000,000 a 
year,” he said, 


Six Forms Dominate the Field 


Mr. Lunt’s talk centered around the 
six bankers blanket bond forms which 
are now of much practical importance. 
Commercial banks and trust companies 
are interested chiefly in Forms 2 and 8; 
stockbrokers in Forms 12 and 14; sav- 
ings banks in Form 5; and building and 
loan associations in Form 16. The speak- 
er stressed the broad coverage available 
under these forms, in amounts and ways 
so flexible and adaptable to individual 
conditions, and at rates so low that the 
premiums in this line aggregate not far 
from one quarter of the entire fund de- 
rived from surety business. He thought 
it unfortunate that the average agent 
“knows less perhaps about blanket 
bonds than he knows about the Carte- 
sian Oval or the elliptic functions Rho 
and Sigma” because the business, as its 
premium volume indicates, has become 
one of paramount importance. 

All of the six major forms provide 
their comprehensive and diversified pro- 
tection by means of four insuring clauses 
and Mr. Lunt considered each of them 
briefly. He outlined: 

Insuring Clause A is the part of the 
bond that gives to obligees the fidelity 
protection that they used to get, before 
the days of blanket insurance, from or- 
dinary fidelity bonds—used to get, that 
is to say, as to such employes as were 
separately covered in individual bonds 
or were specifically named in schedule 
bonds for amounts of insurance deemed 
adequate in the given cases. The enor- 
mous advantage of the blanket bond is, 
of course, that it covers all officers and 
employes of the insured, without naming 
them and regardless of changes in per- 
sonnel within the premium year, in a 
uniform amount representing the peak 
exposure. * * * 


Clause B Covers Many Hazards 


Insuring Clause A has to do only with 
dishonesty on the part of employes of 
the insured, Clause B, on the other 
hand, covers losses occurring on insured 
premises and caused by wrongdoing on 
the part of the general public. The 
clause covers staff members as well, but 
for the most part the losses contem- 
plated by Clause B are those due to 
the outside public. In all the six forms 
under review Clause B covers losses due 
to larceny, robbery, burglary, theft, 
holdup, and destruction; and misplace- 
ment is covered in the regular text of 








Forms 5, 8 and 14 and optionally by 
rider in the case of Forms 2, 12, and 16. 

It should be noted that Clause B cov- 
ers only “property” as defined in the 
bond. The definition, however, is broad 
in all the forms, and includes money, 
securities, and muniments of finance 
generally—the great bulk of the instru- 
ments of value ordinarily handled by 
blanket bond insureds. 

In Mr. Lunt’s opinion the word “de- 
struction” is important, and he said that 
Clause B provides perhaps the only in- 
surance protection that a bank can pro- 
cure anywhere against the danger that 
its money and securities will be de- 
stroyed by fire (in Illinois, however, 
blanket bonds do not cover fire losses). 

Securities may, of course, be destroyed 
in ways other than by fire or explosion, 
and as an illustration the speaker told 
of the rat of catholic taste which made 
a savory meal out of a bundle of prime 
securities. This incident, by the way, is 
the origin of the well known phrase, 
“undigested securities,” the speaker 
noted. 

Misplacement Losses Numerous 

Mr. Lunt then turned his attention to 
“misplacement,” one of the causes of 
indemnifiable loss under Clause B, which 
word has given infinite trouble to under- 
writers and claim adjusters. He said: 
I went so far once as to display mild 
distaste for the coverage as follows: 

“Obviously ‘the word ‘misplacement’ should 
be lifted bodily, with a pair of sterilized tongs, 
from all blanket bonds, and catapulted through 
planetary space to the outermost confines of the 
solar system.” 

I wrote that about fifteen years ago, 
not quite meaning it perhaps at the 
time, and the experience of the surety 
companies since then has demonstrated 
the practicability and prime importance 
of misplacement insurance. Any num- 
ber of losses have been paid on this ac- 
count. In fact, in a recent year, about 
10% of all blanket-bond losses were 
chargeable to the word “misplacement” ; 
and the number of such claims is greater 
than that of any other kind of loss, with 
the exception of forgery. 

“Since the companies are paying mis- 
placement claims so freely, losses of 
this character must be readily recog- 
nized, for the most part, and liability 
therefor admitted. Yet many trouble- 
some questions have arisen. 

Claims Based on Mere Disappearances 

Until recently the words “mysterious 
unexplainable disappearance,” as a des- 
cription of indemnifiable loss, formed no 
part of Clause B in any of the forms 
issuable to banks. They are in the 
current text of Form 8, Mr. Lund said, 
and very properly so, in his opinion, be- 
cause needed in connection with the 
word “misplacement.” He demonstrated 
how securities can mysteriously disap- 
pear, when they have by no means been 
misplaced, 

Two Interesting Losses 

Mr. Lunt then told of two large losses 
which occurred not long ago that illus- 
trate the value of Clause B to insureds. 
In one of the cases $1,500,000 of bonds 
were stolen from a New York bank. It 
is thought that the thieves were familiar 
with the routine of the bank, and waited 
for a long time until the conditions for 
their operations should be right. They 
had a confederate outside, who put in a 
telephone call to get the teller from his 
window long enough for the snatcher to 
crab the bonds and make his getaway. 
In the other case, happening about the 


same time, $600,000 worth of United 
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States Treasury notes vanished similarly 
from the securities cage of a New York 
trust company. 

It is pleasant to add that about half 
the loot in both these cases has been 
recovered. Some of it found its way to 
Paris and Monte Carlo. Two $100,000 
bonds were recovered from a can of 
dried lima beans in Palm Beach. One 
convenient way adopted by the thieves 
of keeping the “hot” securities accessible 
and yet safely away from their immedi- 
ate possession was to check them at 
railway terminals, 


The Transit Risk 


Coming to Insurance Clause C the 
speaker said: Banks, stockholders, and 
other insureds are all the time sending 
securities to other banks or brokers, to 
customers, etc., and nothing that I have 
said thus far has shown any coverage in 
the bonds as to this transit risk. That is 
so because we have not reached until 
now Insuring Clause C, which has to do 
exclusively with this hazard, and which 
is extremely important. As respects all 
the six forms under review, this clause 
covers losses due to larceny, robbery, 
holdup or theft — the ways in which 


transit losses commonly occur. More- 
over, all the forms except 16, cover 
losses due entirely to negligence. 

This last feature of Clause C is of 


vast importance, and it either directly 
produces many losses for the surety 
companies or plays a leading part in 
them. 

Outside Forgeries 


Mr. Lunt next discussed forgery pro- 
tection under Insuring Clause D and 
said: 

For a long time blanket bonds covered 
forgery losses only under Clause A—that 
is, only when an employe’s dishonesty 
took the form of forgery. It was in- 
evitable, however, that forgeries should 
ultimately be covered by an instrument 
that purported to give its insureds in- 
demnification for about every kind of 
loss incident to dishonesty or crime on 
the part of employes and the general 
public; and -the comprehensive forgery 
insurance that has now been available 
for some years through blanket bonds 
to bankers was recently extended to 
other classes of insureds, and was also 
materially broadened. 

Insuring Clause D provides this pro- 
tection. It is found regularly in Forms 
5 and 8, and may be ridered into Form 
14. Clearly this insurance is of prime 
importance. Until a few years ago banks 
could not get this protection anywhere. 
They quickly saw how advantageous to 
them the new insurance would be, and 
many Form 8 bonds have been sold to 
big and medium-sized banks. Perhaps, 
indeed, the banks have been the chief 
beneficiaries of the new forms, since 


forgery claims have been numberless ang 
very large in aggregate amount. 

I know not how it is with others, by 
my microbe intellect has never been 
equal to the task of comprehending 
clearly and quickly all the endless com. 
plexities and mystifications of continuity 
riders. Regarding them, as well as many 
other things, I give painful point to the 
weary professor’s remark about “the jn. 
finite capacity of the human brain to 
withstand the introduction of knowl. 
edge.” I have often wished that I could 
get a sabbatical year off some time and 
devote it to an intensive study of the 
continuity rider; at the end of that 
period perhaps (if not meanwhile con. 
fined in a padded cell) I might have 
some faint inkling of what it was all 
about. 

It is solacing, however, to find oneself 
not quite alone in such bafflement. Even 
our learned courts have difficulty with 
the rider. In one case, for example, a 
simple situation, the lawyers so bedey- 
iled the issue that successive trials were 
essential to a correct solution. No won- 
der that Thomas Jefferson, himself a 
lawyer, characterized his profession as “g 
trade that questions everything, twists 
everything, and talks all the time.” 

Riders Complicated But Valuable 

Riders while highly complicated have 
a lot to do with the practical underwrit- 
ing of blanket bonds in Mr. Lunt’s opin- 
ion. Facetiously he said: Parts of cer- 
tain riders, believe it or not, would con- 
vey rather more meaning than they do 
now if they were written in Sanscrit. 
All the time at my disposal here would 
not be nearly enough for an adequate 
exposition of the superseded-suretyship 
riders. Wagner’s music, by the way, is 
said to be better than it sounds: these 
riders are far worse than they sound. 


Mr. Lunt finished up with a humorous 
account of what the courts would be up 
against if by chance some riders of his 
own creation were ever to reach them. 
He had drafted these riders, attachable 
to three concurrent bonds of diverse 
character, so as to pick up and appor- 
tion properly among such superseding 
bonds the latent liability incident to 
three prior bonds that similarly differed 
in form and amount. He explained: 

A typical section would start out with 
a flourish of whereases at the top of an 
innocent page, would serpentine its tor- 
turing course all the way down the 
blessed sheet, casting off at frequent in- 
tervals confusing clauses of qualification 
and maddening parenthetic exceptions, 
and would end its muddy and malignant 
career at the foot of the page with an 
obscure declaration, dependent for such 
meaning as it might conceivably possess 
upon the ability of the reader to recover 
from his mental tailspin and visualize at 
the same moment all the multitudinous 
antecedent conditions. 

If those lexicological monstrosities, 
those convulsive circumlocutions of va- 
porous verbiage, should ever be litigated, 
the asylums of the country would have 
to be enlarged to make room for a host 
of attorneys, judges, and jurors. I do 
wish that the people who draft these 
riders would use short and simple sen- 
tences, composed of easy words of one 
syllable adapted to my intelligence. 


McKENZIE OFFICIAL GREETER 
White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 5.—At- 
tendance of casualty-surety people at 
this convention went over the 250 mark 
today and it promises to be the largest 
gathering in years. And greeting all 
arrivals was the tall, gallant Jim Me- 
Kenzie, bell captain of The Greenbrier, 
a picturesque figure, who has been here 
for more than forty years. 


T. F. CUNNEEN HERE 
White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 5.—Ter- 
ence F. Cunneen, insurance manageéf, 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S, 
is representing that organization here. 
He is a one time deputy superintendent 
of New York Insurance Departinent. 
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Superintendent Pink States Dept’s 
Stand On Convention Examinations 


New York Department Cooperates With Commissioners But 
Convention Examinations Do Not Comply With Statutory 
Requirements; Gives Historical Background 


Insurance company examinations, a 
problem for three-quarters of a century, 
were discussed with much interesting his- 
torical background by Superintendent 
Louis H. Pink of New York before the 
joint casualty-surety convention at White 
Sulphur Springs this week. He took oc- 
casion to state the policy of the New 
York Insurance Department on conven- 
tion examinations about which there is 
difference in view within the Commis- 
sioners Association. 

“Under the laws of New York State a 
convention examination of any of our 
companies is not an official examination 
and cannot be used in a legal proceeding 
either to take the company because of 
insolvency or for any other purpose nor 
does it comply with our statutory re- 
quirement for periodic examinations of 
all companies,” said Superintendent Pink. 

“A convention examination would have 
no more legal standing than that of a 
number of prominent citizens requested 
to act as a civic duty. The superintend- 
ent must examine his own companies and 
take the responsibility for the results. 
At least one other great insurance state, 
Massachusetts, appears to be in a sim- 
ilar situation with New York. While it 
is plain that under the New York statute 
we cannot accept convention examuna- 
tions in lieu of our own or shift any 
responsibility to those participating from 
other states, there is nevertheless in 
times of crisis or emergency or some 
unusual situation such as that of the 
Modern Woodmen where two state de- 
partments disagree as to solvency, a ne- 
cessity for convention examinations. If 
such need arises the superintendent will 
not hesitate to ask for a convention ex- 
amination of any New York company, 
not with the purpose of substituting the 
convention examination for his own but 
to enable the participating states to sat- 
isfy themselves regarding the insurer’s 
actual condition. If the proper commit: 
tee of the National Association consid: 
ers that a convention examination of any 
of our companies is necessary because 
of any pressing or unusual circumstance, 
the superintendent will gladly cooperate 
with such examination even though he 
may not agree with the committee that 
it is necessary.” 

_ Objects to St. Paul Resolution 
_New York favors convention examina- 
tions when they are necessary and help- 
ful, continued Superintendent Pink. It 
is in full accord with the present by-laws 
of the National Association which re- 
quire the committee on examinations to 
make arrangements for convention ex- 
aminations at the request of the com- 
missioner of the home state or upon the 
Tequest of three commissioners from 
other states where the company does 
business provided the committee on ex- 
aminations first obtains the consent of 
the commissioner of the home state or, 
in the event that such consent is with- 
held, satisfies itself “that the best inter- 
ests of insurance supervision will be 
served by conducting such examination 
Without such consent.” 

. “We do object to the St. Paul resolu- 
tion which seeks to impose an unfair, 
impractical and onerous obligation upon 
te companies in our state,” added the 
Superintendent, “and seeks to substitute 
a voluntary, unauthorized examination 
for the statutory examination which is 
required by the laws of our state. If 
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such a system is to prevail it must create 
a serious letdown in the efficiency of the 
examination of insurance companies and 
will seriously weaken the responsibility 
of each state for the companies within 
its borders. 

“We not only offer full cooperation 
with convention examinations such as are 
provided for in the by-laws but we go 
further and offer to submit all of our ex- 
aminations and working papers to the 
scrutiny of the Committee on Examina- 
tions. If that committee requests us to 
make further investigation, we _ shall 
gladly do so. If the committee is in 
doubt on any point or questions the ac- 
curacy of our work, it may make such 
further investigation with its own ex- 
aminers as it may deem necessary. We 
are glad of the scrutiny of commissioners 
from other states. A careful checking of 
our work would tend to promote greater 
public confidence in the companies ex- 
amined. The advice of other states would 
be of help and assistance to the New 
York Department in perfecting its prac- 
tice and its procedure. This plan of co- 
operation meets the legitimate demand of 
other states for fuller knowledge and 
more intimate participation in our ex- 
aminations and at the same time pre- 
serves the integrity of the New York ex- 
aminations that is demanded both by ef- 
ficient practice and by law.” 

Few Examinations in Early Days 

Superintendent Pink prefaced this 
summary of the New York Department's 
stand on examinations with an interest- 
ing historical review of the development 
of examination of companies. At the 
time of the first insurance official, Wil- 
liam Barnes, who was an actuary, de- 
tailed and voluminous reports were re- 
quired from companies but no examina- 
tions were specified and few made. Later 
officials of the Insurance Department 
made examinations but it was under Su- 
perintendent William H. Hotchkiss that 
the requirement was put into the law 
that companies should be examined every 
three years. Since that time examina- 
tions have been rigid, the examination 
staff highly trained civil service exam- 
iners. 

“The rapidly expanding volume of in- 
surance, its extension in multifarious 
lines, the close interweaving with all 
forms of business, the recognition that 
insurance is the mainstay of commercial 
credit, have all impressed upon the su- 
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pervising authorities the vital necessity 
for periodic, adequate and efficient ex- 
aminations of all companies,” said Super- 
intendent Pink. The Department’s need 
for additional examiners was so great at 
one time that former Superintendent Van 
Schaick was forced to the drastic meas- 
ure of borrowing from a bank on his 
personal note to get the funds to pay 
salaries rather than wait until the end 
of the fiscal year when funds would be 
available. 


Right of Each State to Examine 


Insurance supervision is necessarily 
centered largely in the older eastern 
states because there insurance first de- 
veloped and there many of the larger 
companies which have grown large and 
strong through the years were organ- 
ized, said Mr. Pink. It is both natural 
and reasonable that the supervisory offi- 
cials of the western states, with com- 
paratively few domestic companies but a 
large volume of outstanding insurance, 
should want some assurance that the for- 
eign companies doing business within 
their borders are properly examined and 
supervised. 

Quite properly each state must retain 
the right to examine any company from 
any other state authorized to do business 
within its borders, continued the Super- 
intendent. That right is essential to self- 
protection. It should be used when a 
company applies for admission if any 
doubt exists as to its eligibility or at 
any time of great emergency. While 
some states have made examinations of 
foreign companies, it has been the rule 
of New York from the earliest days to 
accept the examination of the depart- 
ment of the state in which the company 
is chartered. 

“It has been our uniform policy from 
the beginning not to make examinations 
of foreign companies as a regular course 
of business or at periodic times but to 
put the responsibility for primary super- 
vision and examination upon their home 
state departments and to accept a similar 
responsibility for companies chartered in 
New York,” said Mr. Pink. “We send 
copies of our examinations of interstate 
companies to all commissioners interest- 
ed. We are always willing to provide 
additional information on request. We 
have never lacked similar cooperation 
from other states. Our purpose through 
the years has been to carry out the in- 
tent of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners at its organiza- 
tion meeting when it adopted a resolu- 
tion pledging the states to accept the 
certificate of other states as to the solv- 
ency of insurance companies. 

“There seems to be some unrest at the 
present time because of the threat of ex- 
aminations of our companies on the part 
of other states. 

“Any state can come into New York 
and examine any of our companies at 
will. Much as I should deplore such an 
examination I would not oppose it. We 
should even give any reasonable assist- 
ance which might be required. I do not 
believe that this is a real danger. Each 
supervising official is the keeper of his 
own conscience and I do not believe that 
any state will make an unfair or unnec- 
essary examination of any of our com- 
panies. There is nothing but public 
opinion and a decent regard for the 
rights of companies domiciled in other 
states and for the supervising authorities 
in those states to prevent such action, 
but that is quite sufficient. We are not 
an aggregation of states but a nation 
and comity and good faith between our 
states must prevail.” 


Upholds Government 
Help to Business 


REVIEWS AID GIVEN BY R. F. C. 





Senator Connally, of Texas, Holds Gov't 
Has Right to Assist Business in 
Time of Emergency 





United States Senator Tom Connally, 
of Texas (Democrat), outlined the as- 
sistance given to insurance companies 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion during the depression years in a 
talk made Wednesday before the joint 


‘meeting of the International Associa- 


tion of Casualty and Surety Underwrit- 
ers and the National Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Agents at White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. He held that but 
for the employment of the vast financial 
resources of the government collapse 
would have engulfed many banks, in- 
surance companies and other financial 
institution. He made this statement in 
reply to those in business circles who 
oppose government connection with pri- 
vate business. 

Turning to the work of the R.F.C. he 
said that organization had made loans 
to 132 insurance companies. From 
February 2, 1932, through March 3, 1933, 
the R.F.C. authorized loans in the 
amount of $93,674,931, and on March 3, 
1933, there were outstanding loans of 
$74,142,073. 

“The significance of these operations 
lies in the fact that such loans were 
made when the pressure on the resources 
of such companies was the greatest,” 
said Senator Connally. “The shrinkage 
in values of securities, and borrowings 
by policyholders had reduced the cash 
resources of many concerns to the point 
of danger. To insure their soundness 
required, not simply loans but the re- 
vival of business and the restoration of 
values of securities, notes and general 
values. 

R.F.C. Business Since 1933 

“Since March 3, 1933, to September 
29, 1936, the R.F.C. had authorized loans 
to insurance companies in the amount of 
$9,175,926. During the same period there 
were cancelled $9,612,525, or an amount 
exceeding new authorizations. Only $8,- 
996,014 was disbursed. The outstanding 
and most remarkable fact is that during 
the same period insurance companies re- 
paid to the R.F.C. loans in the amount 
of $78,709,390. One of the best possible 
evidences of the restoration of the 
soundness and profits of such compa- 
nies is found in the fact that these large 
repayments were made since March 3, 
1933. The companies found themselves 
in position to repay loans made prior to 
that date and required by the exigencies 
of their position and the stress and pres- 
sure placed upon them by the 1929-1933 
panic. 

“The grand total of operations in- 
volved authorizations of $102,850,858; 
cancellations of $13,331,363; actual dis- 
bursements of $89,519,494. 

“Looming large is the item of repay- 
ments in the sum of $85,090,797 or 95% 
of the loans actually made. On Septem- 
ber 29, 1936, outstanding loans amounted 
to only $4,428,697. Recovery and return- 
ing prosperity to these financial institu- 
tions is irrefutably indicated by such re- 
payments. 

“Since March 3, 1933, the R.F.C. in 
addition to loans, authorized and dis- 
bursed expenditures for preferred stock 
in insurance companies the sum of $34,- 
275,000.” 
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Golf Prizes Shown in Lobby 


Given by Forty Executives 
White Sulphur Springs, October 6.—A 
center of attraction in The Greenbrier 
lobby today is the handsome display of 
golf prizes which will be awarded to- 
morrow evening to the tournament win- 
ners. Nearly forty company executives 
and agents as follows were contributors 
toward these prizes, among them being 
the Fidelity Challenge Trophy Golf 
Championship cup, annually awarded by 
President Charles R. Miller of the Fidel- 
ity & Deposit to the player who turns 
in the lowest gross score for thirty-six 
holes. Other donors include: 

H. A. Berens, Continental Casualtv; E. H. 
Roles, General Reinsurance; Charles C. Bowen, 
Standard Accident; M. B. Brainard, Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety; T. E. Braniff. Oklahoma City 
agency leader; Charles N. Burras, Joyce & Co., 
Chicago; Henry Collins, Ocean Accident; Com- 
mercial Casualty and Metropolitan Casualty; 
Vincent Cullen, National Surety Corp.; B. M. 
Culver, Fidelity & C»sualtv; W. G. Curtis, Na- 
tional Casualty; Hart Darlington, Norwich 
Union Indemnity: E. Asbury Davis. United 
States F. & G.; Silliman Evans, Maryland Cas- 
ualtv; T. J. Falvey, Massachusetts Bonding; 
Wade Fetzer, W. A. Alexander & Co., Chicago; 
Toserh Froggatt. Joseph Froggatt & Co., Inc.; 
T. L. Haff, European General Reinsurance; 
T. M. Haines, London Guarantee & Accident and 
Phoenix Indemrity—general attorney for the 
United States, Phoenix-London Group; D. C. 
Handy, American Bonding; L. A. Harris, Amer- 
ican Automobile; Dennis Hudson, Central Sur- 
ety; H. P. Jackson, Bankers Indemnity; M. R. 
Johnson, Pacific Indemnity; J. L. D. Kearney, 
Hartford Accident; A. Lafrentz, American 
Surety: J. B. Levison, Firemen’s Fund Indem- 
nity; Norman R. Moray, United States Casu- 
alty; Francis X. Malley. American Re-Insur- 
ance; George D. Mead. Glens Falls Indemnity; 
Charles R. Miller, Fidelity & Deposit; J. Arthur 
Nelson, New Amsterdam Casualtv; F. J. O’Neill, 
Royal Indemnity; A. Duncan Reid, Globe In- 
demnity; Frederick Richardson, General Acci- 
dent; Edward C. Stone, the Employers’ Lia- 
hility; Rutherford H. Towner, Towner Rating 
Bureau; H. E. Trevvett, Commercial Travelers; 
C. F. Sturhahn, First Reinsurance of Hartford, 
F, B. Wilde, Connecticut, General Life. and L. 
Fdmuni Zacher, the Travelers, and John A. 
Diemand, Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A. 





Wadsworth and Connally 


Debate Gov’t in Business 
White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 7—The 
speaking program this morning took ona 
decided political tinge with the speeches 
by Congressman James W. Wadsworth 
of New York State and that of United 
States Senator Tom Connally of Texas. 
Mr. Wadsworth argued for local self 
government, deplored the trend toward 
regulating the method by which an indi- 
vidual should earn his living which he 
felt was largely the result of the peo- 
ples’ desperation in the depression. He 
laced into congressional control of pro- 
duction, prices, wages and hours in agri- 
culture and industry and asked: “Is it 
not in a sense the same as if the govern- 
ment attempted to dictate to you in the 
insurance business how many policies 
you could write and at what cost?” 

Congressman Wadsworth in leading up 
to this, his main point, showed how such 
governmental control is part of the trend 
all over the world. He doubted if the 
American people will consent to a 
change in government which would 
clothe it permanently with the power to 
dictate what line of business people 
should engage in. 

When Senator Connally arose there 
was no doubt that he would respond to 
Congressman Wadsworth with all the 
vigor at his command. The crowd was 
not disappointed. His formal address 
“Government and Business” was tossed 
aside and extemporaneously he defend- 
ed the administration’s reform program 
in agriculture, industry and business as 
steps taken in an hour of crisis. 

A great hit was made by Ray Murphy, 
Iowa insurance commissioner, who said 
that his past year’s tour of the nation 
as American Legion national commander 
had convinced him of the soundness of 
America. . Strongly opposed to the fed- 
eral regulation of insurance he said that 
the insurance commissioners’ association 
should never subscribe to such regulation 
unless the business reached the point 
where state supervision became inade- 
quate. 





Federal Regulation of Insurance 


Objectionable, Says Ray Murphy 


It is neither necessary nor desirable 
that there should be any considerable 
amount of federal regulation of insur- 
ance, said Ray Murphy, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Iowa, in addressing the 
casualty-surety joint convention at 
White Sulphur Springs this week. Last 
year Commissioner Murphy was _na- 
tional commander of the American 
Legion and visited every state traveling 
100,000 miles. He said he was a better 
American for the experience, realizing 
that transportation and communications 
are fusing the states into one whole. 


Adequate State Supervision 


Continuing his comments on supervi- 
sion, Commissioner Murphy said, “No 
commissioner that I know, hopes that 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners shall become a_ bureau- 
cracy in any sense of the word. Rather, 
it should remain an organization for the 
pooling of knowledge and experience in 
the public interest, without surrender 
by any commissioner of the exercise of 
that discretion and judgment which it 
is his duty and responsibility to exercise 
under the laws of his state. That such 
laws so far as practicably possible should 
be uniform throughout the states is an 
ideal toward the accomplishment of 
which some progress has been made, but 
an ideal which is yet far short of attain- 
ment. Whatever the vrowth and de- 
velopment of the association, it seems 
unlikely that it will ever be willing to 
subscribe to the necessity or desirability 
of any considerable amount of Federal 
regulation of the insurance business. It 
is hardly necessary to remind the com- 
panies that it is quite unlikely that such 
Federal regulation will come about un- 
less the public is convinced that under 
state regulation the public is not ade- 
quately protected.” 


Financial Requirements for New 
Companies 

Turning to the subject of new compa- 
nies Commissioner Murphy said, “The 
minimum financial requirements set up 
by law for establishment of new compa- 
nies was and is either nil or so indefinite 
as to be highly unsatisfactory from the 
standpoint of the public interest. Na- 
turally such slight requirements proved 
an incentive to organization of compa- 
nies whose financial structure lacked 
firm foundation. That so many compa- 
nies started from scratch and achieved 
and maintained solvency is high testi- 
monial to the financial resources of our 
state, and to the resiliency of insurance 
companies once they get started. That 
some companies failed is not surprising 
considering the terrific effects of the 
well-known depression. and the meager 
financial resources of the companies 
themselves. But even now, with the de- 
pression an all too vivid memory, yet ap- 
parently a thing of the past, new com- 
panies are proposed, on the basis of the 
negligible minimum requirements of our 
law. In such a situation our department, 
lacking specific authority, has relied and 
will continue to rely on discretionary 
or implied powers, and has demanded 
that new companies shall deposit with 
the department a modest monctary 
token of their faith in their own organi- 
zations, to the end that the public shall 
not take all the risk incident to the cre- 
ation and development of the fledglings.” 
“Benevolents” Entering Casualty Field 

So-called “benevolent societies,” not 
licensed or entitled to license and with- 
out supervision by any department of 
state government, are beginning to in- 
vade the casualty field, Commissioner 
Murphy said. It is commonly stated that 
these associations afford protection at 
cost whereas regular insurance compa- 
nies operate upon a margin unfair to the 
insured. “This belief has been carefully 


cultivated by many unscrupulous per- 
sons,” said Commissioner Murphy. “If 
the conditions with respect to such so- 


cieties are the same in other states as 
in mine, then prosecution is not the only 
needed remedy; continued education of 
the public is required that it may haye 
a true picture of legitimate insurance 
that it may know the progress toward 
security and stability insurance has 
made. The whole structure of insurance 
rests upon public confidence which 
should be undermined neither by the 
clamor of candidates, by the conscience. 
less calumny of the selfish nor by the 
idle chatter of the misinformed. — The 
companies themselves by their contracts, 
their every act and word, owe it to 
themselves and the public to maintain 
that confidence.” 


Officers Elected 


J. L. D. Kearney, president, Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity, was elect- 
ed president of the International As- 

| sociation of Casualty & Surety Un-| 
derwriters. 

J. M. Haines, U. S. Manager, Lon- 
don Guarantee and Accident, is vice- 
president. 

C. A. Abrahamson, president, Omaha | 
Insurance Agency, Inc., Omaha, was | 
re-elected president of the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents. 

Cliff C. Jones, president, R. B. Jones 
& Sons, Kansas City, former presi- 
dent, National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. is vice-president. 

Thomas E. Braniff. a prominent 
general agent of Oklahoma City and 
former president, National Association 
of Casualty & Surety Agents, is exec- 
utive committee chairman. 

New members of the executive com- 
mittee are Carl Daniels, Robert 
| O’Gorman and C. F. J. Harrington. 





JOHN C. BLACKALL MISSED 


Connecticut Commissioner Too Busy on 
Financial Responsibility Report to 
Governor to Get Away to Convention 
John C. Blackall, insurance commis- 

sioner of Connecticut, who was on the 

opening day’s program of this week's 
joint casualty-surety convention at White 

Sulphur Springs, could not get away 

from official duties at Hartford to at- 

tend, much to his own regret and to the 

disappointment of the conventioneers. 
Commissioner Blackall is a member of 

the special commission appointed by the 

Governor of Connecticut to study the 

state’s financial responsibility law. The 

report of this commission must be in the 

Governor’s hands ninety days before the 

convening of the 1937 General Assembly 

which meant that October 7 was just 
about the deadline. Mr. Blackall had 
expected the report to be completed 
sooner but such not being the case he 
was compelled to stay on the job in 
Hartford. 





WILSON AND WEBB MISSED 

White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 5.—Wil- 
liam G. Wilson of Cleveland and George 
D. Webb of Chicago, two members ot 
the National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents, who passed away during 
the past year, are greatly missed at this 
meeting. Both were active in the af- 
fairs of the association for years. 


Yost Golf Chairman 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 5.—John 
G. Yost, vice-president, Fidelity & De- 
posit, is golf chairman again this yeat, 
an exacting role which he fits into i 
expert fashion, His vice-chairman 's 
Wallace J. Falvey, vice-president, Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding, and a new member 
of the committee is Carl P. Daniel of 
St. Louis. This is one of the hardest 
working committees of the convention. 
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Welton Comments 


(Continued from Page 19) 
Haines of London Guarantee is a better 
underwriter than partner at contract.*** 

Reggie Wilson, William Penn Hotel 
convention manager, is tops. Nobody 
knows how he contrives his daily mira- 
cles of conciliation and coordination. * * * 

Claude Fairchild of the Executives As- 
sociation exposes a quartet tenor of un- 
suspected quality. * * * 

The annual banquet of 1,500 becomes 
in part a birthday party for Mrs. Charles 
Liscomb. Lights are dimmed, the or- 
chestra plays “Happy Birthday,” a mam- 
moth cake is borne aloft and a train of 
twenty waiters each bearing a huge 
block of illuminated ice spelling the let- 
ters of her name parade slowly across 
the room and around the table where 
she sits. 

The lovely lady covered with confusion 
and delight. 

* + + 


Wednesday, September 30 


One of the largest audiences of associ- 
ation history assembles for the first gen- 
eral session of the convention. * * * 

All listen raptly as Secretary Walter 
Bennett develops his theme “Life Be- 
gins At Forty.” * * * 

Expression on face of National Com- 
mitteeman Frank Priest of Wichita sug- 
gests that he is considering methods of 
impressing Secretary Bennett into cam- 
paign service for Topeka’s favorite son. 
*** 


When good speeches are made at an- 
nual meetings some one is sure to refer 
to that most dramatic and affecting of 
all National Association oratorical con- 
tributions, Past President E. M. Allen’s 
tribute to the late James L. Case when 
he retired from the presidency at the 
Buffalo meeting. * * * 

A Georgia compatriot of Executive 
Committeeman Sidney Smith declares 





him to be the embodiment of the South- 
ern chivalry so charmingly portrayed in 
“Gone With The Wind.” * * * 

Nothing is as convincing as pure logic 
presented clearly and simply and as an 
exponent of which method Gene Har- 
rington yields to no other speakers. * * * 

Early middle age has dealt with no 
one more gracefully than with Cliff Mor- 
com whose white hair lends a distinction 
much to be envied. * * * 

Manager William Leslie of the Com- 
pensation Bureau made a profound im- 
pression with his clear and lucid analysis 
and exposition of the retrospective rat- 
ing plan. * * * 

John Tierman of Buffalo, once a con- 
vention regular and too long absent, de- 
lights many friends by turning up for 
the first cpen meeting. * * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Frieberger of Cleveland 
pause here briefly enroute as always 
from hither to yon. * * * 

The urbane Jesse Phillips, board chair- 
man, Great American Indemnity, appears 
and makes the convention authentic.*** 

Colonel Joe Button of Washington, 
D. C., chief of the Pamunkey Tribe of 
Real Indians, kept busy declining prof- 
fers of convention hospitality from his 
thousand and one staunch friends. * * * 

Past President Clyde Smith of Lans- 
ing, Mich., was once in the Railway 
Postal Service but didn’t find it demand- 
ing enough for his vigorous body and 
active mind and so turned to insurance 
in which he promptly became a leader. 

+ 

Harold Hatch and Walter North of 
the Connecticut Association are con- 
ceded to represent their organization 
more weightily than any other two dele- 
gates. * * * 

Ralph Danforth of the Miller’s Na- 
tional, Chicago, swings a golf club as 
effectively as he sells prospective agents 
on the excellence of his company. * * * 

Jet Parker of the Pittsburgh end of 
the American Automobile is followed by 
respectfully envious looks as he moves 


about at the side of the so-lovely Mrs. 
Parker, * * * 

Past President Bill Calhoun of Mil- 
waukee, himself a singer of note, nods 
approval at the splendid performance of 
the KDKA radio singers who enthralled 
the “Get-Together” diners. * * * 


The tall and handsome K. O. Sanders 
of Cleveland remains astonishingly ob- 
livious of the admiring looks cast in his 
direction by the fair delegates. * * * 


Past President Frank Bell remains an 
outstandingly modest and unassuming 
alumnus of the group of erstwhile roy- 
alty. * * * 

James Beha, general manager, Nation- 
al Bureau, comes here from a White 
House conference held by invitation of 
the President on behalf of the insur- 
ance fraternity. 

His legion of fast friends contemplate 
with approval an unaccustomed but be- 
coming smoothness of tonsure. * * * 

It is said that Colonel Ralph Procter 
is now nicely shaken down into his job 
as surety expert for the Executive As- 
sociation and making it mean something. 

Mr, and Mrs. J. W. Henry are on the 
eve of another cruise abroad probably 
to South America. * * * re 


Lew Webb of Chicago is showing 
marked ability in carrying on as chief 
executive of the Nationally known agen- 
cy of Conkling, Price and Webb. * * * 

Bob Troxell of Springfield, Ill, has 
done much splendid work for insurance 
through his vigilance and contacts at 
the state capitol. * * * 

Ben Rush, Jr., vice-president of the 
North America, is proving by his work 
that heredity is a demonstrable fact. * * * 

Harry Michael of the Maryland Casu- 
alty is giving everything he has to his 
company and it is revealing itself to be 
more than adequate. * * * 

Vice-President Paul Rutherford of the 
Hartford Accident is now as thorough- 
going a Yankee as ever turned a wooden 
nutmeg despite his Baltimore antece- 


dents, and compelling the respect of his 
competitors as well. * * * 

Commissioner Owen Hunt of Pennsyl- 
vania says the best looking insurance 
office in London is that of the Sun Life 
of Canada. * * * 

* ” a 
Thursday, October 1 

Describing Mr, and Mrs. Edwin Forry 
as of Indianapolis is at least mildly in- 
appropriate, since they summer in Mich- 
igan and winter in Florida, with num- 
erous incidental excursions abroad. * * * 

Ernie Palmer, who needs no titular 
designation, panicked his audience (which 
was “capacity”) as usual. He never fails 
to interject a flock of new stories but 
got his biggest hand this time on one 
which was old when he wrote his speech 
which was first delivered twenty-one 
years ago. There is genius, my gentles. 
** * 


Mrs. “Al” Abrahamson is now a con- 
firmed conventioneer since this, her first, 
proves so delightful. * * * 

It is more than skin deep with the 
genuinely beautiful Mrs. J. M. Lewis, of 
Chattanooga, * * * 

It would add much to these meetings 
if Past President Cliff Jones of Kansas 
City, would attend again. * * * 

Shirley Moisant, of Kankakee, IIl., 
calculates that this is his fifty-third na- 
tional meeting out of a possible fifty- 
seven, * * 

Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Asling, of Roch- 
ester, New York, bring back apprecia- 
tive recollections of much gracious hos- 
pitality at the Rochester meeting a year 
ago. * * * 

Mrs. “Cac” Carson, of Charlotte, N. C., 
becomes more piquant with the passing 
of each year. * * * 

The beauteous and talented Miss 
Claudia Morgan of the New York 
Theatre Guild and immediate descendant 
of a royal family of the stage and cin- 
ema, was charming to those conven- 
tioneers who happily met her because 
she is. * * * 

“That's all there is.” 
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Condensed Financial Statement, June 30, 1936 


Assets 
Cocks tek Beales ceed COs os oc sie stincnsecnes Sache eheseaense iene $ 469,548.81 
Investments: 
NS er Ce ee ae «+ -$5,476,797.22 
PD SIN oo vc cbiccnssedsceses icsecpatisteh Gear citete weed 84,575.00 
Ce kr ctinnseoeenneneus RPE RR aero et 4,257,762.50 
North Star Insurance Company Stock.........-.+++ coooe 1,268,727.82 
DRUGS BOOB. 5 v5.0 06scksecccccectenseccniesesnseene 192,133.33 
BE SS a 6k c hs cctddbntutecaeeeec {iCds Kewndecouens . 308,000.00 
| eo, Sane A ea Bn ee eo MT eect 11,587,995.17 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 days due). .........200. ‘ 741,059.83 
A Eos 5.5 0.6no50.00bbee te seCi ek naebe dee eenentadh peganse 49,415.72 
Other Admitted Assets...... res Re ee ere ee errr makers 158,718.48 
Total Admitted Assets............ aR See ee Ey ree nD $13,006,738.01 
Liabilities 
Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses......... feksan tye tue covscccoe § $366,587.60 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. ..........ssceesesccceses PO ee ee 2,242,123.22 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes, and Other Liabilities. .............++-. 599,162.67 
Voluntary Reserve. .......cscccsccees a cnehan Cnet eeaeees eteneneee caer 500,000.00 
ee ere Tee Teter ee ee ee -$1,000,000.00 
GORENG <6. 6. 6 0.050006 500csdecccocevess eve seuestes ae er 3,298,864.52 
Surplus to Policyholders............. Neskas<nces beth SaSe ee 4,298,864.52 
Wee cates eeseneneeneses ada ain ae ae eae eee ee 


Bonds and stocks owned are valued in accordance with the requirements of the New York Insurance Department. 
June 30, 1936 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, ; 
Surplus to $3,670,915.80. ¢ Securities carried at $861,205.88 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


ROBERT B. CROFTON, Vice-President 


Total Admitted Assets would be increased to $13,378,789.29 and 


On the basis of 
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Stock Casualty Co. Results for Six 








Months of 36 Analyzed By Best & Co. 


For the first six months of 1936 stock 


casualty companies have shown not only 


a satisfactory increase in premium in- 
come but have continued the improve- 
ment in underwriting experience and loss 
ratios evidenced last year and are in a 
generally favorable investment position, 
according to an analysis made recently 
by A. M. Best & Co. Inc. This em- 
braced the results of ninety-three car- 
riers .having combined premium writings 
for approximately two-thirds of the to- 
tal writings of companies in this field. 
Presenting this favorable picture in the 
September 10 issue of Best’s Insurance 
News the writer says: 


$255,921,752 Premium Writings 


The group of companies submitting 
semi-annual statements reported pre- 
mium writings of $435,992,338 for the 
year 1935 and $255,921,752 for the first 
six months of 1926. The increase in 
premium income may be attributed to 
generally improved conditions prevailing 
during this period, but should be heavily 
discounted because of the tendency of 


premium income to be greater in the 
first half of the year. 

Underwriting results in the casualty 
field have shown a gradual improvement 
in the last four years with losses de- 
creasing from $50,957,979 in 1931 to $31,- 
071,215 in 1932, $16,846,846 in 1933 and 
$4,727,878 in 1934. In 1935 for the first 
time since 1928 an underwriting profit 


of $10,729,971, or 1.6% of the earned 
premium was reported. The ratio of 
underwriting loss to earned premiums 


was 6.6% in 1931, 4.6% in 1932, 2.8% in 
1933 and 0.7% in 1934. 

The group of companies in this ex- 
hibit reported an underwriting profit of 
$6,247,847. or 1.5% of the premiums 
earned during the year 1935, and for 
the first six months of 1936 a profit of 
$4,973,093 or 2.2% of the premiums 
earned in this latter per‘od. * * * The 
number of companies reporting profits 
from underwriting in the six months’ 
period ending June 30, 1936 showed a 
slight increase over the number report- 
ing profits for the year 1935. 

Underwriting Operations Favorable 

Eighty-nine of the companies reported 


the results of their operations for the 
six months’ period ended June 30, 1935, 
thereby making it possible to analyze 
the operating results for the six months’ 
period ended June 30, 1935, twelve months 
ended December 31, 1935, and six months 
ended June 30, 1936. The eighty-nine 
companies wrote during the first six 
months of 1936 net premiums totaling 
$252,350,724, which is 99% of business 
written by the group. 

The underwriting operations of this 
particular group indicate a_ favorable 
trend, the underwriting results for the 
particular periods being as follows: Six 
months’ period ended June 30, 1935, 
—0.2% ; twelve months ended December 
31, 1935, 1.4%; six months’ period ended 
June 30, 1936, 2.1%. The ratio of losses 
and claim expenses incurred to premiums 
earned, which was 56.7% for the first 
half of 1935 declined to 53.7% for the 
first half of 1936 and the ratio of under- 
writing expenses paid to premiums writ- 
ten declined from 38.1% to 37.7%. 

Taking into account the fact that a 
large portion of the business written 
during the first six months of the year 
will be largely earned, thereby releasing 
a portion of the unearned premium re- 
serve to surplus and also that the true 
experience on the business is not gener- 
ally indicated until it has expired, it 
appears as though the underwriting re- 
sults in 1936 will be more favorable than 
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they have been for a number of year, 
There has been improvement in both 
the bond market and the stock market 
since December 31, 1935. The bond mar. 
ket is higher than it has been for years 
with the result that actual market quo. 
tations on high grade bonds exceed the 
amortized values employed in the com. 
pany’s statements. This coupled with 
the rise in the stock market brings aboy, 
the situation in a number of the com. 
panies’ semi-annual statements in which 
securities carried at the Insurance Com. 
missioners’ values are below actual mar. 
ket quotations, Security quotations are 
sufficiently high to enable practically ajj 
of the companies to report on an actual 
market value basis or set up a deprecia- 
tion reserve to make their surplus re. 
flect such quotations. 
Bond and Stock Market Improvement 
This improvement in investment posi- 
tion together with the continued favor. 
able trend in underwriting results dyr- 
ing the last six months of the year indj- 
cates that the earnings in 1936 probably 
will be greater than reported in 1935,” 





AMATEUR NIGHT NOV. 5 





Among Features Planned by New York 
A. & H. Club This Season; Educa- 
tional Lectures to Continue 
The Accident & Health Club of New 
York at its first Fall meeting October 
1 in Hotel Taft, New York City, made 
elaborate plans for its activities, both 
educational and social, during the coming 
months. Next month’s feature will be 
an “Amateur Night” for which Harold 
M. George, U. S. F. & G., is in charge, 
Mr. George, who is vice-president of 
the club, has appointed Andrew J. 
Mountrey of the Standard Surety & 
Casualty as director of the performance 
which promises to be an outstanding suc- 

cess. The date will be November 5. 

President Harry A. Usher, Aetna Cas- 
ualty &-Surety, in outlining further fea- 
tures of the 1936-37 program, promised 
a continuance of the educational lecture 
series so popular last year. They will be 
conducted monthly by eminent speakers 
in the accident and health field and each 
session will include an illustration and 
discussion of appropriate sales methods. 
Meetings will be held in the Great Hall 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Liberty 
and Nassau Streets, New York City. 
The committee, under the chairmanship 
of Leslie W. Winslow, Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity, hopes to increase the attend- 
ance this year to at least 1,000. 





NATIONAL HOODOO DAY 


Friday, November 13, Will Be Observed 
by All A. & H. Men; Found to Be 
Profitable in Making Sales 

National Hoodoo Day will be observed 
on Friday, November 13, by accident and 
health men all over the country. The 
special sales drive, which is sponsored 
by the National Accident & Health As- 
sociation and the Accident & Health 
Review, is based upon the superstitions 
that grow out of Friday the 13th. In 
the past Hoodoo Day sales drives have 
proved to be financially profitable and 
popular. Many local organizations are 
backing the campaign. Agents qualify- 
ing in the day’s drive with thirteen ap- 
plication are given membership certifi- 
cates in the Black Cat Club which now 
has over 300 on its rolls. 

The Chicago Accident & Health Club 
is holding a special meeting on Octo- 
ber 13, to make plans for Hoodoo Day 
and J. Robert Johnson, Chicago broker 
and charter member of the Black Cat 
Club, will talk. 








AGENT’S SAFETY ACTIVITY 

Since returning from the first annual 
motorcade and conference in New York 
City, staged by the C.I.T. Safety Foun- 
dation and the A.A.A., Ray Evans, agent 
in Bluefield, W. Va., has been speaking 
on auto accident prevention several times 
a week before women’s clubs and other 
civic groups, 
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H. HG. Evans At 31 ie 
Amer. Casualty Chief 


H. H. SHOMO BOARD CHAIRMAN 





ding, Pa., Company Also Elects W. 
". Dearlof § Secretary and L. S. Snyder 
Treasurer; Attracting Attention 





H. G. Evans, who came into the Amer- 
ican Casualty of Reading, Pa., last Sum- 
mer as executive vice- president after 
having made a fine record with the Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Department, has been 


EVANS 


HAROLD G., 


elected president of the company during 
the past week. At the same time Harvey 
H. Shomo, one of the organizers of the 
American Casualty thirty-four years ag 

and its wheelhorse for many years, ios 
been elected chairman of the _ board. 
Other changes include the election of 
L. S. Snyder, chief accountant, to treas- 
urer. W. S. Dearlof, who has been sec- 
retary and treasurer, relinquishes the 
latter post but continues as secretary. 

Mr. Evans’ promotion brings into the 
ranks of casualty company chief execu- 
tives a young man (he is only 31 years 
old) of considerable promise. He has 
already made a number of important un- 
derwriting changes; has installed tabu- 
lating machines in the home office which 
will mean a saving of $20,000 a year, 
and is now improving the physical layout 
of the home office quarters which are in 
the heart of Reading’s business section. 

One of the company’s decisions was for 
the writing of automobile insurance on 
all types of pleasure cars at 20% below 
manual for W or small car classification. 
A strong bid is also being made for ac- 
cident and health business and a new 
line policy is being added which will in- 
clude a non-occupational contract. The 
American’s premium volume is double 
what it was a year ago. Mr. Evans’ ob- 
jective is a premium income of around 
$3,000,000 a year. 

Chairman Shomo, one of the highly 
respected citizens of Reading, is widely 
known in casualty insurance “circles and 
throughout the American Casualty’s ca- 
reer he has been a reliable, loyal execu- 
tive. At seventy years old he is active 
in both the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference and the International 
Claim Association. 





CONTRACT BRIDGE SEASON OPEN 

The New York Insurance Bridge 
League held its opening Fall contract 
bridge tournament on October 2 at the 
Hotel P ennsylvania, at which plans were 
outlined for a number of special events 
including a company team-of-four tour- 
nhament, individual contests and a ladies’ 
night. William A. Earl, Hartford Acci- 
dent, is president of the club, supported 
by W. A. Rattelman, National Union 
Fire, vice-president, and R. A. Kearney, 
Sun Indemnity, second vice- president- 
Secretary, and C. L. Beardsley, America 
Fore Group, treasurer. 





HONOR FOR LOUISVILLE AGENT 


R. P. Adams Repscsnitinn Travelers 

Appointed to Civic Safety Committee 

of U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 

Robert P. Adams, Jr., agent for the 
Travelers in Louisville, Ky., been 
appointed to membership on the 
safety committee of the United 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
of thirty-three 
ness men who have been awarded a post 
on the committee. 

Various local chambers throughout the 
country will take part in a safety con- 
test, first prize in which is $250. This 
award wili be given to the local organi- 

zation making the greatest contribution 
to civic safety and the elimination of 
accident hazards. Presentation will be 
made next June in Denver, Col. 
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SILVER JUBILEE 

The Employers Mutual Liability of 
Wausaw, Wis., recently observed its Sil- 
ver Jubilee celebration, commemorating 
the founding of the company in 1911. 
Several hundred branch managers and 
fieldmen attended, and at the banquet 
this number was augmented by some 400 
home office employes. 





Bank Crime Wave Broken, 
J. E. Baum of A.B.A. Reports 


James E, Baum, manager, protective 
department of the American Bankers 
Association, was happy to report to the 
San Francisco that 
the bank crime wave which swept the 
country a number of years ago and 
reached its peak in 1932, has been brok- 
en. Mr. Baum credited the Federal 
Government for this desirable result 
when, in 1934 and 1935, it received juris- 
diction to punish bank robbery; and he 
also praised the courageous and tireless 
work of all classes of arresting officers, 
and a wider and more intensive use of 
modern protective equipment and pre- 
ventive measures within the banks. 

“For three successive years since 1933, 
marked reductions in crimes against 
banks have been reported,” his report 
says, “but the sharp reduction in 1936 
is unparalled in the records of the pro- 
tective department. 

“The peak year for bank robbery was 
in 1932 when 631 bank burglary and 
holdup attacks were reported. This un- 
precedented total dropped to 407 in 1934 
and was again reduced last year to 311 
attacks. 

“In the 


recent convention 


association’s fiscal year ended 


August 31, 1936, banks and trust com- 
panies in this country were the victims 
in 148 daylight holdups and forty-one 
night burglaries. Although a total of 
189 bank robberies in a year must be 
regarded as excessive, the current period 
reflects a further decrease of 40% com- 
pared with a year ago and a reduction 
of 71% in four years.” 





J. H. EGLOF’S TALK 
John H. Eglof, supervisor, 
agency field service of the 
spoke at the recent annual meeting of 
the Mutual Savings Bank Association of 
Connecticut held in Norwich, Conn., and 
effectively outlined the various forms of 
liability coverage required to provide 
adequate protection to savings banks. 
Mr. Eglof described liability insurance 
as “insurance to make certain the un- 
certain.” 


casualty 
Travelers, 


PROMOTE M. S. McCOMAS, JR. 

M. Stanley McComas, Jr., formerly 
special agent in the Indianapolis branch 
of the Fidelity & Deposit, has been pro- 
moted to the assistant managership of 
that office. He succeeds Leonard Jen- 
son, who recently was transferred to the 
home office agency department as spe- 
cial representative. 











Bankers Indemnity Agents 


enjoy direct and sympathetic relationship 
with the Company Executives, 


thus facilitating the handling of current 


underwriting problems. 


BANKERS INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Casualty Affiliate of The American Group 
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Occupational Disease 
Gets Much Attention 


KANSAS COMMISSIONER REPORT 





Illinois, New York and Rhode Island Saw 
Changes During Year, G. C. Baker 
Tells Association of Officials 

Occupational disease continues to be 
the object of considerable interest to leg- 
islatures and several states took action 
during the year past, G. Clay Baker, 
commissioner of workmen’s compensation 
for the State of Kansas and president of 
the International Association of Indus- 
trial Accident Boards and Commissions, 
told the twenty-third annual convention 
of the group at Topeka recently. He 
remarked in part: 

“The subject of occupational diseases 
continued to be the subject of interest 
in several of the states, particularly in 
Illinois, New York and Rhode Island. 
The legislature of Illinois repealed a 
former occupational disease law which 
was limited in scope and passed a new 
and enlarged detailed law on the subject. 
Likewise, the Rhode Island legislature 
first passed a detailed occupational dis- 
ease law during its recent session but 
later adopted another one limiting the 
payment of compensation to certain spe- 
cified occupational diseases. While New 
York, at a previous session of the legis- 
lature, amended their occupational dis- 
ease law to cover any and all diseases, 
at the 1936 session special legislation was 
passed authorizing the payment of spe- 
cific compensation to workmen who had 
contracted the disease of silicosis and 
other dust diseases.” 

Everything Has Been Loaded Onto 

Workmen’s Compensation 

Commenting on the way judicial inter- 
pretations has written both health insur- 
ance and unemployment insurance into 
workmen’s compensation where they do 
not belong, Mr. Baker said: 

“Our compensation laws in the main 
are too limited as to benefits for those 
cases coming truly within their scope. 
However, these laws have constituted the 
only vehicle on which to load all prob- 
lems of modern industry. The future 
will see a well developed program to care 
for the other problems of modern indus- 
try and thus compensation laws can be 
applied exclusively to cases that should 
come within their scope. This should be 
an aid to bring about better compensa- 
tion legislation and better administra- 
tion.’ 

Speakers Who Touched on Compensa- 
tion Problems 

Other speakers on the program who 
touched on workmen’s compensation mat- 
ters included J. Dewey Dorsett, North 
Carolina, who reported for the special 
committee on compulsory coverage of all 
risks; Frank Langley of Idaho, who dis- 
cussed compensation jurisdiction on fed- 
eral projects; Ramon Montaner, manager 
State Insurance Fund, Puerto Rico, who 
told about operation of that fund; Dr. 
Andrew J. Weber of Milwaukee, who 
discussed the injection method of treat- 
ment for hernia; Donald D. Garcelon, 
chairman Maine Industrial Accident 
Commission, who reviewed the measure- 
ment of disabilities under schedules of 
various acts; Dr. William H. Mehl, 
chairman New York Commission for the 
Blind, who explained methods and prin- 
ciples of rating eye disabilities; L. J. 
Carey, counsel of the Michigan Mutual 
Liability, on legal aspects of the meas- 
urement of vision; Dr. Alice Hamilton, 
medical consultant U. S. Department of 
Labor, on industrial diseases, and Voyta 
Wrabetz, chairman of the Industrial 
Commission of Wisconsin, describing 
progress of the National Silicosis Con- 
ference. Dr. J. A. Britton of Chicago 
led a discussion on preoccupational ex- 
aminations and Dr. Oscar A. Sander. of 
Milwaukee led a practical discussion of 
the silicosis problem. 


NEARLY 50 YEARS OLD 
The International Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Underwriters is nearing 
its fiftieth anniversary. 








Bankers Indemnity Honors 


Graduates of Institute 


Before the assembled home office staff 
of the Bankers Indemnity, President H. 
P. Jackson last Friday presented final 
certificates of the three year casualty 
insurance correspondence course of the 
Insurance Institute of America to Charles 
B. Dahmen of the statistical depart- 
ment, who received his certificate “cum 


laude” and Richard J. Welsh of the 
automobile underwriting department, 
who achieved the distinction “magna 


cum laude.” 

President Jackson took occasion to 
compliment the recipients upon their 
diligence and achievement and encour- 
aged the staff to consider the advantage 
of education in their progress and the 
exceptional opportunities afforded by the 
Institute courses. This year thirteen 
employes of the Bankers Indemnity are 
enrolled with the Insurance Institute. 





89 COMPENSATION BILLS 

In all eighty-nine objectionable or im- 
portant workmen’s compensation bills 
were introduced in fourteen legislative 
jurisdictions in the past year, F. Rob- 
ertson Jones reported to the convention. 
Only Arkansas and Mississippi remain 
without a compensation law. 





MOTORIST’S HANDBOOK 

\ new booklet “The Motorist’s Hand- 
book,” has recently been published by 
the Hardware Mutual Casualty of Wis- 
consin and sent to policyholders in the 
hopes that it will help them spread the 
principles of “motoring courtesy” within 
their own spheres of influence. 

AUTO DEATHS DROP 3% 

The Aetna Casualty & Surety esti- 
mates that for the first eight months 
of 1936 in the twenty-eight states in 
which auto death statistics are available 
there has been a decrease of 3%. There 
were 8,843 fatalities as compared with 
9,163 for the same period of 1935. 
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ACTUARIES MEET NOV. 13 

The annual meeting of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society will be held November 
13 at the Hotel Biltmore, New York 
City. In addition to the usual lunch- 
eon there will be an informal dinner for 
members and guests. Any official of a 
casualty company or organization will 
be welcome at the meeting, luncheon and 
dinner, said Richard Fondiller, secretary- 
treasurer of the society. 


LOS ANGELES CONGRESS 

The Accident & Health Managers 
Club of Los Angeles on October 1 held 
the annual sales congress which it spon- 
sors, beginning with luncheon at the 
Hotel Rosslyn, followed by an entertain- 
ment program presented under the di- 
rection of Joseph E. Joseph, resident 
manager of Ocean Accident & Guaran- 
tee, chairman. Charles Griffin, deputy 
district attorney, gave a talk in which 
he described in detail recent accident 
insurance fraud cases uncovered at Long 
Beach. 





Result of Driving Tests of 12,000 
Car Drivers Given By G. W. Barton 


A valuable contribution to the infor- 
mation available to auto accident pre- 
ventionists on driver analysis and spe- 
cial testing devices was made to the 
National Safety Congress this week in 
Atlantic City, N. J., by George W. Bar- 
ton, traffic engineer of the Chicago Mo- 
tor Club. During the past year Mr. 
Barton has worked with 12,000 car driv- 
ers and here are conclusions he has 
reached as to the immediate value of 
driver testing: 

1. A trained worker thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the idiosyncrasies of his 
pieces of apparatus can without doubt 
segregate the most glaringly incapable 
drivers and with reasonable assurance 
pick out border-line cases. 


Vision, Glare and Hearing Tests 


2. Some of the devices, such as those 
testing visual acuity, perimeter of vi- 
sion, glare resistance and hearing, pro- 
duce results of definitely measurable 
abilities at the present time. If com- 
mercial agencies will recognize that such 
practical tests do not constitute a com- 
plete basis for determining driver pro- 
ficiency, let us use them to pick out 
such weaknesses as they can cover. Cer- 
tainly it is better to find out whether 
a man is dangerously near-sighted and 
correct his condition by glasses than to 
wait until the whole procedure is per- 
fected before doing anything about ex- 
isting operators. 

3. Because these devices are so new 
and unusual, the average motorists is 
more than willing to submit to an ex- 
amination of his ability. Driver-testing 
thus provides, apart from its scientific 
value, an opportunity to pass on to thou- 
sands of interested motorists traffic safe- 
ty education in a new and interesting 


guise. Actually the persons attracted by 
these devices are awakened to the fact 
there may be an approach to accident 
prevention more scientific than the bal- 
lyhoo to which they have become so 
accustomed, 

Future of Driver Analysis 

The future value of driver-testing in 
Mr. Barton’s opinion is four-fold. 

First, it will aid greatly in the selec- 
tion of potentially the most capable 
drivers for training or for licensing. 

Second, it will discover weaknesses in 
applicants for licenses or driving em- 
ployment that are definitely correctable 
by such mechanical means as glasses, 
glare shields, and additional rear view 
mirrors, so that he may become a driver 
without handicap. 

Thirdly, it will reveal weaknesses for 
which allowances may be made in driv- 
ing—for example, unusually slow reac- 
tion time and unusually great excitabil- 
ity. Perhaps in such instances as these 
we shall reach a stage of development 
where restricted operators’ licenses are 
granted on the basis of deficiencies not 
too serious to permit driving under 
special conditions. 

Fourthly, it may—if future develop- 
ments in the procedure warrant aid in 
weeding out the very small percentage 
of persons who are not now and never 
can be responsible, safe drivers and tak- 
ing away from such persons their right 
to drive automobiles. 

In closing, he emphasized that “if we 
recognize and remember the pitfalls and 
drawbacks in this driver-selection pro- 
cedure, we can make good practical use 
of it as an accident prevention agency 
today and with future development work 
we can look forward optimistically to its 
affording a real and lasting service.” 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE. 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF MARCH 3, 1933, 


Of The Eastern Underwriter, published weekly 
at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1936, 

State of New York 
County of New York 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
L. Hadley, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the business manager of The Eastern Under- 
writer and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily pa- 
per, the circulation, etc.) of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above cap. 
tion, required by the Act of March 3, 1933, 
embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, The Eastern Underwriter Company, 
94 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 

Editor, Clarence Axman, 299 West 12th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor, L, Jerome Philp, 187 Hicks 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Business Manager, W. L. 
nam Avenue, Plainfield, N. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpo- 
ration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent. or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

The Eastern Underwriter Company, 94 Fulton 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Clarence Axman, 299 West 12th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

W. L. Hadley, 1111 
field, N. J. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding ! 
per cent, or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given: also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and_ belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a Ca 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 
him, 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid su 
scribers during the months preceding the date 
shown above is. (This information is required 
from daily publications only.) 

The Eastern Underwriter Company, 
W. L. Hadley, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of September, 1936. 

Notary Public, Queens County. 

Queens County Clerk’s No. 1578. 

Queens County Register’s No. 867. 

Certificate filed in New York County. 

Clerk’s No. 104, Register No. 8898. 

Commission expires March 30, 1938. 

(Seal) Thomas Stack. 


SS. : 


Hadley, 1111 Put- 
J. 


Putnam Avenue, Plain- 
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National 


Safety Council Meets In Atlantic City 





Nation- W ide Revival In Safety 
Movement Seen by Dr. Watson. 


Better Control of Human Agency That Operates Motor Ve- 
hicle Needed, He Says; Concerned Over Occupational 


Disease Situation 


When Dr. C. H. Watson, president, 
National Safety Council, opened the 
twenty-fifth annual congress and expo- 
sition on Monday at Atlantic City, N. J., 
he faced one of the largest gatherings of 
accident prevention leaders in the his- 
tory of the safety movement. The con- 
gress represented months of preparation 
by officials, industries and civic organ- 
izations all over the country, stirred as 
never before by the nation-wide neces- 
sity for a reduction in highway and in- 
dustrial accidents. To them and to Gov- 
ernor Harold G. Hoffman of New Jer- 
sey, official host to the congress, Dr. 
Watson extended the warmest thanks of 
the National Safety Council. 

Under Governor Hoffman’s sponsor- 
ship the State of New Jersey had just 
completed a Safety Week campaign 
which in itself gave considerable stim- 
ulation to the Atlantic City congress. It 
was Gov. Hoffman’s pleasant duty to 
welcome the delegates and in doing so 
he outlined the progress that has been 
made in the council’s five-year program 
which has as its objective a 35% reduc- 
tion in automobile accidents and fatali- 
ties by 1940. It was he who first sug- 
gested this campaign and at the Louis- 
ville meeting a year ago in his capacity 
as vice-president of the National Safety 
Council in charge of public safety. 

Dr. Watson Sees Safety Revival 

In his presidential address Dr. Watson 
spoke of the year now drawing to a close 
as having seen the safety movement, 
particularly with respect to motor trans- 
port, seeking proselytes everywhere. But 
he said: “The strange thing about it all 
is that the country is filled with cor- 
verts, and multitudes are singing psalms 
of safety with gusto scarcely less fervent 
than that seen at camp meeting revivals. 
In the language of the evangelist—every- 
body is converted but few are saved.” 

Dr. Watson felt that one reason why 
the great work of the N. S. C. in saving 
lives in the railway and industrial fields 
has not produced similar results in auto 
accident reduction is because those in- 
timately concerned in accident preven- 
tion fail to evaluate properly the things 
which lie behind human performance. In 
other words, “there still remains the 
mystery with respect to the human 
agency that operates and controls the 
motor vehicle.” The speaker was hope- 
ful that the application of first principles 
—education and training of the man 
on the job—which were so _ successful 
throughout the approach to the indus- 
trial problems, will be made applicable 
in the auto accident situation. He added: 
“The other possibility, and to many of 
us the most effective, is enactment of 
suitable laws covering highway conduct 
for the driver and the pedestrian alike 
plus their adequate enforcement through 
mandatory penalties.” 

Occupational Diseases Perplexing- 

Further along Dr. Watson introduced 
the subject of occupational diseases, a 
problem which is causing increasing con- 
cern in industry and to its insurance car- 
ners. The perplexing problem of com- 
pensation for such diseases, while not 
Primarily within the scope of the safety 
Movement, is such that we cannot escape 
the medico-legal aspects of this situation, 
e declared. The speaker continued: 
“The prevention of occupational dis- 
ease, however, is very much our problem. 
Can we distinguish between the injury 
which comes through the sudden violence 
of accident and that which is caused by 





Education vs. Ignorance 

In the course of his presidential ad- 
dress Dr. Watson raised the following 
query on “education” vs. “ignorance” : 

“There is a familiar axiom of safety 
that approximately 85% of accidents 
are preventable by ‘education.’ That 
would imply that most accidents are 
the result of ignorance with respect 
to the car, the highway, the signals 
and the law. 

“But isn’t ignorance blamed for too 
much? Isn’t the word ‘education,’ in 
the sense we ordinarily use it, a mis- 
nomer here? 

“T feel quite safe in asserting that 
the vast majority of persons who suf- 
fer accidental injury have done some- 
thing they knew to be unsafe. A 
wandering mind, the desire for a 
thrill, or the laziness that shirks com- 
mon sense precautions—these are re- 
sponsible for far more accidents than 
blundering blindly into unknown dan- 
ger. 











the slower action of a toxic material? 
From the humane standpoint there is no 
essential difference, and I can see none 
in the economic sense. We know the 
public prejudice against an _ industry 
which produces cripples, and the same 
fecling is sure to develop against the 
factory which turns out invalids. 

“The burden of the disabled workers 
must be borne by somebody, whether by 
compensation insurance or by public 
funds, which as we all know are collected 
through taxes. In either case the bill 
will come back to industry and will then 
be spread over the cost of product or 
service which the public buys. In the 
end the ultimate consumer pays the bill, 
sO no one escapes a vital interest in this 
part of the safety problem.” 

Greater Interest in Public Safety 

Dr. Watson was greatly encouraged 
over the developments of the past several 
months in the field of public safety, and 
he remarked: “Never before has the 
public been so genuinely concerned with 
the accident problem. Public officials 
also have been realizing the gravity of 
the situation and their responsibility for 
its correction. From all parts of the 
country we are being asked for help in 
organizing to cope with the problem. 
Daily newspapers and national magazines 
are giving increasing space to safety, and 
several writers of national reputation 
have presented the subject to millions of 
readers. Thousands of newspapers are 
now using the Council’s press services 
regularly. Well known radio announcers 
have voluntarily given of their time and 
enthusiasm.” 

From this point on in his address Dr. 
Watson concentrated his attention on 
the problem of safety on the highway 
and among his conclusions are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The present accessibility of alco- 
holic liquors to those who drive is a 
source of serious concern, but the pro- 
portion of accidents involving the drunk- 
en driver is sometimes overestimated. 

2. A national and individual safety 
conscience and safety consciousness are 
our great needs. 

3. Safety has won a recognized place 
in the field of child education and has 
accomplished splendid results in saving 
young lives. “I wish that the efforts ex- 
pended in reaching our adult population 
could show comparable results. But I am 


The Engineer’s Role In 
Occupational Diseases 


ADDRESS BY R. C. STRATTON 
Travelers Engineer Doesn’t Believe En- 
gineer Should Confine His Interest 
Only to Dust Inhalations 





One of the effective insurance speakers 
at the Congress was Reuel C. Stratton, 
supervising chemical engineer, Travelers, 
whose subject was “What Can the En- 
gineer Do to Eliminate the Hazards of 
Occupational Diseases?” In Mr. Strat- 
ton’s opinion this is the most confusing 
and the most perplexing problem that 
has ever been placed before the engi- 
neer. His approach to it was as follows: 

“Today safety engineers and industrial 
hygienists in general are concentrating 
their attention upon diseases caused by 
the inhalation of dust but I do not per- 
sonally believe the safety engineer is 
warranted in confining his consideration 
towards the prevention of diseases caused 
by dust alone. His consideration should 
extend to include all materials produced 
in any manner that they may cause an 
effect upon a worker. The question of 
whether a material exists as a gas, a 
vapor, or a dust is but one of particle 
size and chemical make-up. With ma- 
terials whose source is in industry, it 
does not seem fitting to stop with sub- 
stances commonly known as dust and 
thus fail to consider those which exist 
in other forms. 

Control of the Diseases 

“The engineer interested in the con- 
trol of occupational disease by plant 
equipment and operation must not forget 
that there are many occupational dis- 
eases produced through exposure to 
vapors and gases as well as to dust, and 
that the control of these industrial dis- 





certain that this instruction will bring 
increasingly gratifying results as these 
children assume the responsibilities which 
come with maturity. 

4. Our greatest enemy is not hostility, 
not error, but inertia. 


Studebaker Head Brings Motor In- 
dustry’s Greetings 

The greetings of the automobile indus- 
try were brought to the opening session 
of the congress by Paul G. Hoffman, 
president of the Studebaker Corp. of 
South Bend, Ind., who said that his in- 
dustry has a very keen interest in all 
accident prevention and a very definite 
business interest in highway safety. He 
placed a lot of emphasis on the need 
for greater education and engineering in 
bringing about auto fatality reductions, 
and lest anyone might think that he was 
fostering the idea of no enforcement be- 
ing needed in combating the problem he 
said: “I consider selective, continuing 
enforcement the most effective education- 
al weapon we have. However, enforce- 
ment has no worth-while part in acci- 
dent prevention unless its primary aim is 
to educate rather than punish.” 

For Official State Safety Agencies 

Mr. Hoffman considered that the first 
vital step toward a sustained educational 
campaign among adults is the organiza- 
tion of an official or semi-official state 
safety agency. He suggested: ‘“Work- 
ing under that parent body there should 
be county, township and local units. In 
the past eight months the field force of 
the National Safety Council have made 
mighty strides in getting these organiza- 
tions set up and functioning. Safety 
activity should center in these bodies. 
If properly organized these agencies 
bring into one group the representatives 
of the automobile and civic clubs, edu- 
cators, engineers and transport compan- 
ies and others who have an interest in 
safety. They can not only form a liaison 
between the public officials and the gen- 
eral public, but they can stimulate safety 
activities in many directions.” 


eases may be brought about through the 
application of certain fundamental prin- 
ciples common to all. At present and 
until new avenues of control are discov- 
ered, explored, proved, and utilized, the 
problem in many instances seems almost 
lacking a complete solution, but it is 
unquestionably true that certain occupa- 
tional or industrial diseases need not 
occur. The engineering aspects of their 
control are so well known that in the 
hands of capable plant officials there 
can be little excuse for their occurrence. 
In the control of such diseases, industry 
today faces a vast problem, the solution 
of which rests in the hands of the scien- 
tist, the physician, and the engineer.” 


His Conclusions 


Summarizing his address Mr. Stratton 
said: “In general, industrial or occupa- 
tional disease can be controlled. Engi- 
neering control must not stop with the 
correction of physical exposure or the 
revision of mechanical processes. Over 
and above this, the engineer is required 
to construct a definite psychological 
plane or mental. condition where his ex- 
ecutives and his supervisors not only 
appreciate that they too have an impor- 
tant job which occupies a position of 
major importance in their production 
program, ‘but every employe subject to 
his control must be so educated that 
each realizes occupational disease is not 
necessary, not inevitable, and that the 
compliance with mandatory orders and 
plant instructions is for his personal 
benefit to increase his own welfare and 
efficiency. 

“Admittedly, the engineer who can 
completely fulfill such a promise, will 
produce an enviable record. Such accom- 
plishments will probably be exceedingly 
rare, but unless such is the objective of 
every engineer in a plant confronted 
with a possible occupational disease ex- 
posure, then the situation is relatively 


hopeless. Weak engineering manage- , 
ment is fatal. Good physical conditions, 
sanitary surroundings, knowledge and 


recognition of occupational exposures, 
proper medical control and a large vast 
surplus of engineering initiative and sup- 
ervision will establish the necessary 
control.” 





How Greyhound Busses Keep 
Drivers’ Minds on Safety 


How Greyhound bus lines use fear, 
pride and selfishness to maintain a high 
safety record was told to the Safety 
Congress by H. Peirce Brawner, di- 
rector of safety and personnel of the 
Atlantic Greyhound Lines. He _ ex- 
plained that accidents are few in the 
drivers’ school maintained by the lines. 
The men are afraid they won’t get jobs 
and keep their minds on safe driving all 
the time. Safety buttons, starting with 
bronze for six months’ safe record and 
running up to gold with precious stones 
for several years, are given according to 
record. A driver who does not have a 
button equal to half his time of service 
is watched carefully and frequently let 
out. 

A cash bonus of 5% of the month’s 
earnings is revoked in case of an acci- 
dent. Complicated safety contests are 
held over sixteen-week periods and 
trophies are presented at banquets with 
public and bus line officials present to 
make a gala occasion. 

“All of this may seem costly but it 
represents only a small portion of the 
amount saved by the improvements since 
inauguration,” Mr. Brawner concluded. 





GET BOULDER DAM-MER 


Robert P. Self has been appointed to 
the staff in charge of safety inspection 
work of the Guarantee Mutual of Los 
Angeles. Mr. Self has had wide experi- 
ence in work of this character, having 
recently been in charge of compensation 
and safety work on Boulder Dam. 
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C. W. Young Gives 15-Yr. 
Record in Non-Can. Field 


HIS COMPANY 35 YEARS OLD 


Explains Why Monarch Life of Spring- 
field Has Had Profitable Record in 
Difficult Line; Fisidmen of Co. Praised 

The high spot of ‘the recent thirty- 
fifth anniversary celebration of the Mon- 
arch Life of Springfield, Mass., in Wash- 
ington, D. C., was the address of its 
president, Clyde W. Young. This ad- 
dress, significant in many respects, rep- 
resented Mr. Young’s account of stew- 
ardship to his assembled fieldmen and 
gave him the opportunity of er prem 
the guiding principles, ideals and under- 
writing requirements under which the 
Monarch has operated so successfully 
for the past thirty-five years in the ac- 
cident and health and life insurance 
fields. 

Experience in Non-Can. Field 

The Monarch has been writing non- 
cancellable accident and health insurance 
for the past fifteen years and this busi- 


| Tribute to S. W. Munsell 


Graciously Mr. Young in opening 
his address paid a tribute of respect 
to the memory of Samuel Wildes 
Munsell, founder and first president | 
of the Monarch, who made his con- | 
tribution to the success of the com- | 
pany. Mr. Munsell was at its helm | 
for more than twenty-three years. | 
“He was a true leader and a man of 
vision,” he said. 


| 


ness, carefully written, has been profit- 
able. It was therefore timely, in view of 
recent developments in this line, that 
Mr. Young went into detail on this phase 
of the company’s operations. Giving his 
first consideration to the real function 
of accident and health insurance, the 
Monarch’s chief curenttes quoted from 
a recent address by W. G. Curtis, presi- 
dent, National Fp nh ol Detroit, a 
‘profound student of the disability busi- 
ness, who said: 

“Accident and health insurance was created 
for the purpose of tiding a man over a period 
of financial distress brought about by temporary 
disability, and there it should remain. It was 
never intended to provide pensions.” 

It was upon this conception of A. & 
H. insurance, said Mr. Young, that the 
policy of the Monarch has been based. 
He explained: 

“During 1921 and the six preceding 
years, fourteen companies brought out 
non-cancellable policies. Of these four- 
teen pioneers only the Monarch and one 
other continue to write non-cancellable. 
The twelve companies, which discontin- 
ued the business, originally entered it 
with life income policies, for which there 
were no adequate domestic statistics on 
which to base their rates. Rate increases 
and changes in coverage failed to keep 


Okla. Contractors Ask For 
Refund In Their Comp. Rate 


In a filing made with the Oklahoma 
Insurance board, the Oklahoma General 
Contractors association alleged that work- 
men’s compensation insurance rates of- 
ficially increased on highway work, effec- 
tive Feb. 21, 1936, averaged nearly 90% 
increase, while the companies had been 
authorized to raise them only 22%. It 
further pointed out that compensation 
rates in Oklahoma are from two to thre¢ 
times higher than neighboring states; and 
that the state highway departme nt is now 
carrying its own workmen’s compensation 
insurance at a cost of 20% of the new 
rate. 

In view of these conditions, the con- 
tractors asked that insurance companies 
be ordered by the Insurance board, to 
refund to the Oklahoma contractors, the 
excess amount charged on work let prior 
to effectiveness of the new rate, upon 
which they had to pay the increased 
charge. Also that companies be ordered 
to refund the amount which was charged 
them on projects let since that date, in 
excess of the authorized 22% 








CLYDE W. 


YOUNG 


pace with mounting losses. Sooner or 
later these companies were impelled to 
withdraw from the non-cancellable field. 

“Monarch followed a different course. 
Our first non-cancellable policy was not 
a new coverage. We simply took the 
policies which had been built up on the 
foundation of twenty years’ experience 
and removed the cancellation clause. We 
did not extend our coverage. .We did 
not burden the policy with frills. One 
step was made at a time. Since then it 
is true, we have made many changes, 
but still—one step at a time. Some 
changes were ill-advised and we re- 
traced our steps, but we never made a 
mistake that forced us to about face 
completely. 

1921 and 1936 Policies Compared 

“To illustrate the relatively little 
change that has been made, let me com- 
pare the Craftsman policy issued in 1921 
with the guaranteed income issued in 


1936, 


Sickness: Cover CemBaing.s coco ccccceccvciescccs 
Non-confining 
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Hospital Benefits 


Nurse Benefits 
Travel Accidents 
Non-disabling Injuries 
Accumulations ..... . 
Increase in Benefits 
Annual Payment ; 
Semi-annual Payment 
Decrease in Benefits 
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‘The important thing is that we have 
retained the fundamental nature of our 
coverage and have avoided the sale of 
policies on which the maximum liability 
is unknown. The waiting period, reduc- 
tion in benefits at age 60, and increase 
in premium at age 50 are not experi- 
ments. These provisions constitute a rea- 
sonable safety valve or check both in 
the premium naid by the insured and in 
the claims and reserves to be met by the 
company. They are provisions that bene- 
fit both the insured and the company. 
In any form of insurance the best pol- 
icy for the insured and the company is 
a policy in which a give-and-take con- 
sideration rules the participants. 

Form of Benefits Chief, But Not Only, 


Factor 


“The impre ssion thus far given is that 
our success in non-cancellable insurance 
is attributable to the form of benefits of- 
fered. This is a very important factor, 
but is not the whole story. Other fea- 
tures in the conduct of our business can- 
not be over-emphasized. These include: 

1. Careful selection and thorough training of 
agents 

2, Concentration on full-time agents—-no brok 
erage business. 


3. Limitation of coverage to $50 per week and 


conservative relation to earnings—avoidance of 
“top-heavy” risks.” 

4. Avoidance of unprofitable territories. 

5. Underwriting practices conservatively pro- 
gressive. 

6. Friendly consideration and fair dealing with 
agents and policyholders. 

7. Adherence to every rule of correct and 
ethical practice. 

8. Readiness and willingness to develop new 
ideas and adopt new methods to meet the rapid- 
ly changing times and conditions. 

9. The avoidance of policies with clauses so 
ambiguous as to prove a breeder of dissatisfac 
tion and law suits. 

10, Unquestioned financial 
accident and health 


years under the 
same management in the 
field. 

“There is a mutuality of interest in 
the transaction of non-cancellable busi- 
ness. The three parties—policyholder, 
company, and agent—stand to benefit 
from this form of coverage: (1) The 
policyholder has guaranteed protection; 
(2) the company benefits from easier 
salability and greater goodwill; and (3) 
the agent benefits from easier salability 
and greater stability of income, 

As Mr. Young enlarged upon this mu- 
tuality of interest in its relationship to 
all three parties concerned, no one pres- 
ent could fail to note the strong stead- 
fastness of purpose uppermost in his re- 
marks. He set forth the goal of the com- 
pany as (1) high type coverage; (2) non- 
technical claim payments; (3) liberal re- 
wards to agents, and (4) company 
strength and stability. He then said 
with great emphasis: 

“For thirty-five years we have been 
operating in one of the higher fields of 
disability protection and offering a high 
type of policy coverage. Our judgment 
still convinces us that this is where the 
greatest opportunities for growth and 
for widespread service lies. While there 
are other companies which, because of 
their size, have stressed much larger in- 
demnities, there are none which have 
tried to give the middle class man of 
average income protection better suited 
to his needs, or more protection for each 
dollar of premium. The Monarch has 





Craftsman N. C. G. Ek. 3s 
1921 1936 
65 weeks 65 weeks 
4 rate for 65 weeks \%4 rate for 26 weeks 
7 days retroactive 3 days 
104 weeks 104 weeks 
rate for 65 weeks '% rate for 26 weeks 
None 3 days 
2/5 acc. ind, for Double ind. for 
10 weeks 10 weeks 
None “ “ “e “ 
Double—10 weeks Double—10 weeks 
$5.00 % weekly ind. 
50%—5 years 50%—10 years 
10% 10% 
None 5% 
None 50% at 60 
Yes No 


found a clearly marked position between 
the industrial companies and the large 
commercial companies operating largely 
through brokers, with high indemnity 
and high premium policies.” 
Praise for Agency Organization 

\ pleasing part toward the close of 
Mr. Young’s address came when he 
praised the agency organization as one 
of the company’s most vital parts. He 
said: “It is our strong conviction that 
the men who produce the business should 
receive a liberal re W ard, Our recent ad- 
justments in agents’ contracts are proof 
of this attitude. It is our hope that our 
agents operating in this favorable field, 
with liberal policies to offer, will make 
more sales for the time and effort ex- 
pended, and through a low lapse ratio 
will enjoy a constantly increasing re- 
newal account. We believe, too, from 
past experience, that our method of ope- 
ration will best create the good will 
which is so essential to the agent.” 
WANT N. J. LAW MODERNIZED 
A resolution urging complete “mod- 
ernization” of the New Jersey work- 
men’s compensation act was adopted by 
the New Jersey Federation of Labor at 
its recent annual convention in Atlantic 
City, N 
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DISSOLVE ESSEX FIDELITy 





Company Incorporated in Newark j 
1928; Wrote Little Business in 1935, 
Voluntary Dissolution 

Approval of the voluntary dissolution 
of Essex Fidelity & Glate Glass of New. 
ark was given last week by Carl kK 
Withers, State Commissioner of Banking 
and Insurance. Application for the dis. 
solution was filed with the commissioner 
by two-thirds of the stockholk lers of 
record. 

The company was incorporated in 1928 
with authorized capital stock of $500, 


000 to transact plate glass insurance 
business. In A sare 1929, the cer- 
tificate of incorporation was amended 


to authorize the writing of fidelity and 
surety bonds. 

Of the 60,000 shares of capital stock 
issued and outstanding 55,371 are owned 
by the Sussex Fire. The company’s 
perations have been confined to Ney 
Jersey and its writings principally to 
plate glass insurance. 

Little 
1935. 


business was written during 


NEW BURGLARY POLICY 


Coming Soon, Says A.B.A. Insurance 
Chairman; Reports Lloyd’s Considera. 
tion of Blanket Bond Changes 

W. F. Keyser, chairman, insurance 
committee, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, reported to the recent annual con- 
vention in San Francisco that a new 
improved bank burglary and robbery pol- 
icy, copyrighted by the A.B.A., will soon 
be put on the market. It will replace 
the 1931 copyrighted policy and will have 
the approval of the National Bureau of 
>. & S. Underwriters. 

According to Chairman Keyser London 
Lloyd’s is considering a revision in its 


present blanket bond, increasing the 
coverage and simplifying the phrase- 
ology. It is understood that Lloyd's 


has already agreed to extend coverage 
under unexpired bonds to match the pro- 
tection afforded by the new No. 8 
revised form. 


HEAR J. H. O'ROURKE, JR. 


Phila. A. & H. Club G Get Expert’s Slant 
on Fake Claims at First Fall 
Meeting 
The Accident & Health Club of Phila- 
delphia began its 1936-37 season late last 
week with a luncheon meeting at the 
Insurance Society of Philadelphia. J. 
H. O’Rourke, Jr., life insurance investi- 
gator, was the principal speaker, and 
he discussed fake claims. Mr. O’ Rourke, 
who illustrated his talk with motion pic- 
tures, was one of the first persons in 
the country to introduce movies of fake 
claimants as court evidence in the de- 

fense of ‘nsurance companies. 

At the November meeting E. S. Banks, 
Philadelphia public relations counsellor, 
is scheduled - talk on sales promotion 
and its proper application by agents and 
brokers. 

The ‘educational committee has_ plans 
for a series of four lectures to be held 
once a week for the four weeks preced- 
ing the Accident & Health Sales Con- 
gress next Spring. The club is consid- 
ering the advisability of publishing these 
lectures in textbook form. 


CRITICIZES BLDG. CONTRACTORS 

Building contractors with only a few 
employes are the principal .offenders im 
subjecting owners to damage _ sults 
through failure to carry workmen’s’ com- 
pensation or public liability insurance, 
William G. Meinhardt, insurance agent, 
told directors of the Building Congress 
of Louisville at a recent meeting. 

Mr. Meinhardt urged that property 
owners insist that contractors show pro- 
tection against damage claims by pres 
entation of insurance with contingent 
liability. He also recommended that 
architects provide for this in their speci 
fications and that they require exhibition 
of policies against all hazards as a pro 
tection to clients. 
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Are You Selling 
Property Owners 
Up-To-Date 


Protection ? 
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(HE SUPPLEMENTAL CONTRACT, when attached to a Fire 

Insurance policy, insures property against loss or damage by: 
FIRE Includes all of the coverage provided 
by the Standard Fire Insurance policy, in- 


cluding damage caused by fire, lightning, 


and water used to extinguish a fire. ~~” 


WINDSTORM Covers damage to dwell- 
ing house caused by wind, cyclone or torna- 
do, with such exclusions as ‘are specifically 
mentioned in the endorsement. ae 


y ~ ; 
GA EXPLOSION ape all direct _ or 
ts damage by explosion, except as specifically 





excluded. 


RIOT Pays for all damage to dwelling re- 


sulting from riots, strikes or civil commotion. 





" 
—_ 
AIRCRAFT Pays for damage to dwell- 
ing caused by falling aircraft. or objects 
@ falling therefrom, or caused by automobiles, 
busses, street cars or other self-propelled 
SH vehicles. 


HAIL Insures against damage to the 
dwelling house caused by hail, but excludes 
awnings, greenhouses and certain other prop- 
erty as specified in the endorsement. 





Note: Damage by smoke is included in the Supplemental Contract in 
certain states; in others it is obtainable by special endorsement. 


Complete Information Gladly F: urnished Upon Request 


THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
affiliated with 
THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — THE ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
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OF INTEREST TO YOU? 


@ Fifty years ago, the world’s pioneer in liability insurance, The Employers’ 


Liability Assurance Corporation, Limited, wrote the first liability policy 
ever written in the United States. We have reproduced, as an interesting 
historical document for insurance men, that first liability policy which 


naturally differs considerably from those contracts you sell today. 


It is our wish that every insurance agent and broker, every employee con- 
nected with any insurance office, who feels that he or she would be interested 
in owning a copy of this facsimile of the first liability policy written in the 
United States, should receive a copy. Hundreds have already written in, 


requesting a copy. Dozens have asked for additional copies. 


Perhaps you would find it more interesting than you at present believe. To get 
your copy please write to the following address or if you prefer, telephone 


or write to the nearest Branch Office and they will take care of your request. 


May we remind you that the world’s pioneer in liability insurance, The 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., is one of The Employers’ 
Group companies. The others in the group are The Employers’ Fire Insurance 
Company and the American Employers’ Insurance Company and together 
these three write practically every kind of insurance except life, including 
fidelity and surety bonds. If you are interested in establishing an agency 
connection, write to the same address, attention of the Agency and Produc- 


tion Department. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


110 MILK STREET, BOSTON 
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